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. . . . "Accuse me not 

Of arrogance. 

If, having walked with Nature. 

And offered, far a- frailty would allow, 

My heart a daily sacrifice to Truth, 

I now affirm of Nature and of Truth. 

Whom I have served, that their Divinity 
Revolts, offended at the ways of nu n. 
Philosophers, who. though the human soul 
Be of a thousand faculties composed. 

And twice ten thousand interests, do yet prize 
This soul, and the transcendent universe 
No more than as a mirror that reflects 
To proud Self-love her own intelligence. 

Wordsworth. 
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PREFACE. 


I was in hopes that this volume might have gone its way with¬ 
out preface ; but as I look over the sheets, I find in them vari¬ 
ous fallings short of old purposes which require a word of expla¬ 
nation. 

Of which shortcomings, the chief is the want of reference to 
the landscape of the Poussins and Salvator ; my original inten¬ 
tion having been to give various examples of their mountain¬ 
drawing, that it might be compared with Turner’s. But the 
ten years intervening between the commencement of this work 
and its continuation have taught me, among other things, that 
Life is shorter and less availably divisible than I had supposed : 
and I think now that its hours may be better employed than in 
making facsimiles of bad work. It would have required the 
greatest care, and prolonged labor, to give uncaricatured repre¬ 
sentations of Salvator’s painting, or of any other work depend¬ 
ing on the free dashes of the brush, so as neither to mend nor 
mar it. Perhaps in the next volume I may give one or two 
examples associated with vegetation ; but in general, I shall be 
content with directing the reader’s attention to the facts in na¬ 
ture, and in Turner ; leaving him to carry out for himself what¬ 
ever comparisons he may judge expedient. 

I am afraid, also, that disappointment may be felt at not 
finding plates of more complete subject illustrating these chap¬ 
ters on mountain beauty. But the analysis into which I had to 
enter required the dissection of drawings, rather than their 
complete presentation ; while, also, on the scale of any readable 
page, no effective presentation of large drawings could be given. 
Even my vignette, the frontispiece to the third volume, is partly 
spoiled by having too little white paper about it; and the fifti¬ 
eth plate, from Turner’s Goldau, necessarily omits, owing to its 
reduction, half the refinements of the foreground. It is quite 
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waste of time and cost to reduce Turner’s drawings at all; and 
I therefore consider these volumes only as Guides to them, hop¬ 
ing hereafter to illustrate some of the best on their own scale. 

Several of the plates appear, in their present position, nearly 
unnecessary ; 14 and 15, for instance, in Vol. III. These are 
illustrations of the chapters on the Firmament in the fifth vol¬ 
ume ; but I should have had the plates disproportionately 
crowded at last, if I had put all that it needed in that volume ; 
and as these two bear somewhat on various matters spoken of in 
the third, I placed them where they are first alluded to. The 
frontispiece has chief reference to the same chapters ; but 
seemed, in its three divisions, properly introductory to our 
whole subject. It is a simple sketch from nature, taken at sun¬ 
set from the hills near Como, some two miles up the eastern side 
of the lake and about a thousand feet above it, looking towards 
Lugano. The sky is a little too heavy for the advantage of the 

landscape below ; but I am not answerable for the sky. It was 
there* 

In the multitudinous letterings and references of this vol¬ 
ume there may possibly be one or two awkward errata ; but not 
so many as to make it necessary to delay the volume while I 

• lt i° VCr ag f ir l in Search of thom * Thc reader will perhaps 

Hno k of d thp°t«t tK “ 0tC , at ° nCe that in pa "° 183 > at first 
line of the text, the words “general truth” refer to the anode- 

measurements not to the diagrams ; which latter are given 
«.e s itoment CI f 0,1Ce ’ a " d mi S ht cause some embarrassment if 

them * f measured accur acy were supposed to refer to 

° r tw ,° E ray er misapprehensions I had it in my mind to 

swaxsrira! =53.' 

to understand. ° ° b ° AV1 ° ^ iave no desire 

Denmark IliU, March, 18oG. 
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PART V. 

OF MOUNTAIN BEAUTY, 


CHAPTER I. 

OF THE TURNERIAN PICTURESQUE. 

g 1. The work which we proposed to ourselves, towards the 
close of the last volume, as first to be undertaken in this, was 
the examination of those peculiarities of system in which Tur¬ 
ner either stood alone, even in the modern school, or was a dis¬ 
tinguished representative of modern, as opposed to ancient prac¬ 
tice. 

And the most interesting of these subjects of inquiry, with 
which, therefore, it may be best to begin, is the precise form 
under which he has admitted into his work the modern feeling 
of the picturesque, which, so far as it consists in a delight in 
ruin, is perhaps the most suspicious and questionable oi all the 
characters distinctively belonging to our temper, and art. 

It is especially so, because it never appears, even in the 
slightest measure, until the days of the decline of art in the sev¬ 
enteenth century. The love of neatness and precision, as 
opposed to all disorder, maintains itself down to Raphael s 
childhood without the slightest interference of any other feel¬ 
ing ; and it is not until Claude’s time, and owing in great part 
to his influence, that the new feeling distinctly establishes 

itself. 

Plate 18 shows the kind of modification which Claude used 
to make on the towers and backgrounds of Ghirlandajo ; the 
old Florentine giving his idea of Pisa, with its leaning tower, 
with the utmost neatness and precision, and handsome youth 
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riding over neat bridges on beautiful horses ; Claude reducing 
the delicate towers and walls to unintelligible ruin, the well 
built bridge to a rugged stone one, the handsome rider to a 
weary traveller, and the perfectly drawn leafage to confusion of 
copse wood or forest.* 

How far he was right in doing this ; or how far the moderns 
are right in carrying the principle to greater excess, and seeking 
always for poverty-stricken rusticity or pensive ruin, we must 
now endeavor to ascertain. 

The essence of picturesque character has been already de¬ 
fined f to be a sublimity not inherent in the nature of the thing, 
but caused by something external to it; as the ruggedness of a cot¬ 
tage roof possesses something of a mountain aspect, not belonging 
to the cottage as such. And this sublimity may be either in mere 
external ruggedness, and other visible character, or it may lie 
deeper, in an expression of sorrow and old age, attributes which 
are both sublime ; not a dominant expression, but one mingled 
with such familiar and common characters as prevent the object 
from becoming perfectly pathetic in its sorrow, or perfectly 
venerable in its age. 

§ 2. For instance, I cannot find words to express the intense 
pleasure I have always in first finding myself, after some pro¬ 
longed stay in England, at the foot of the old tower of Calais 
church. The large neglect, the noble unsightliness of it ; the 
record of its years written so visibly, yet without sign of weak¬ 
ness or decay ; its stern wasteness and gloom, eaten away by the 
Channel winds, and overgrown with the bitter sea grasses ; its 
slates and tiles all shaken and rent, and yet not falling ; its des¬ 
ert of brickwork full of bolts, and holes, and ugly figures, and 
yet strong, like a bare brown rock ; its carelessness of what any 
one thinks or feels about it, putting forth no claim, having no 
beauty nor desirableness, pride nor grace ; yet neither asking for 
pity ; not, as ruins are, useless and piteous, feebly or fondly 


as I ha o, T SrCatCSt P0SSible ^vantage in this place. 

hit and s m l 7 t0 C ° Py fr ° m Lasini °’ who le * v es out the 

ere are T ^" 208 f ° rm 1 lmt thc requiring notice 

here are sufficiently shown, and I will do Ghirlandajo more justice here- 
t Seven Lampc of Architecture, chap. vi. § 12. 
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OF TIIE TURN BRIAN PICTURESQUE. 

garrulous of better days ; but useful still, going through its 
own daily work,—as some old fisherman beaten grey by storm, 
yet drawing liis daily nets : so it stands, with no complaint 
about its past youth, in blanched and ineagre massiveness and 
serviceableness, gathering human souls together underneath it ; 
the sound of its bells for prayer still rolling through its rents ; 
and the grey peak of it seen far across the sea, principal ol the 
three that rise above the waste of surfv sand and hi Hocked 
shore,—the lighthouse for life, and the belfry for labor, and 
this for patience and praise. 

§ 3. I cannot tell the half of the strange pleasures and 
thoughts that come about me at the sight of that old tower; 
for, in some sort, it is the epitome of all that makes the Conti¬ 
nent of Europe interesting, as opposed to new countries ; and, 
above all, it completely expresses that agedness in the midst of 
active life which binds the old and the new into harmony. We, 
in England, have our new street, our new inn, our green shaven 
lawn, and our piece of ruin emergent from it,—a mere speci¬ 
men of the middle ages put on a bit of velvet carpet to be 
shown, which, but for its size, might as well be on the museum 
shelf at once, under cover. But, on the Continent, the links 
are unbroken between the past and present, and in such use as 
they can serve for, the grey-headed wrecks are suffered lo stay 
witli men ; while, in unbroken line, the generations of spared 
buildings are seen succeeding each in its place. And thus m its 
largeness, in its permitted evidence of slow decline, m its pov¬ 
erty, in its absence of all pretence, of all show and care for out¬ 
side aspect, that Calais tower has an infinite of symbolism in it, 
all the more striking because usually seen in contrast with Eng¬ 
lish scenes expressive of feelings the exact reverse of these. • 

8 4. And I am sorry to say that the opposition is most dis¬ 
tinct in that noble carelessness as to what people think ot it. 
Once, on coming from the Continent, almost the lust inscrip¬ 
tion I saw in my native English was this : 

“To Let, a Genteel House, up this road.” 

And it struck mo forcibly, for I had not conic across the idea of 
gentility, among the upper limestones of the Alps, for seven 
months'; nor do I think that the Continental nations m general 
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have the idea. They would have advertised a “ pretty” house 
or a “ large” one, or a “ convenient” one ; but they could not, 
by any use of the terms afforded by their several languages, 
have got at the English “genteel.” Consider, a little, all the 
meanness that there is in that epithet, and then see, when next 
you cross the Channel, how scornful of it that Calais spire will 
look. 


§ 5. Of which spire the largeness and age are also opposed 
exactly to the chief appearances of modern England, as one feels 
them on first returning to it; that marvellous smallness both of 
houses and scenery, so that a ploughman in the valley has his 
head on a level with the tops of all the hills in the neighbor¬ 
hood ; and a house is organized into complete establishment,— 
parlor, kitchen, and all, with a knocker to its door, and a garret 
window to its roof, and a bow to its second story,* on a scale of 
twelve feet wide by fifteen high, so that three such at least 


would go into the granary of an ordinary Swiss cottage : and 
also our serenity of perfection, our peace of conceit, everything 
being done that vulgar minds can conceive as wanting to be 
done ; the spirit of well-principled housemaids everywhere, 
exerting itself for perpetual propriety and renovation, so that 
nothing is old, but only “ old-fashioned,” and contemporary, as 
it were, in date and impressiveness only with last year’s bon¬ 
nets. Abroad, a building of the eighth or tenth century stands 
ruinous in the open street; the children play round it, the peas¬ 
ants heap their corn in it, the buildings of yesterday nestle 
about it, and fit their new stones into its rents, and tremble in 
sympathy as it trembles. No one wonders at it, or thinks of it 
as separate, and of another time ; we feel the ancient world to 
be a real thing, and one with the new : antiquity is no dream : 
it is rather the children playing about the old stones that are 
the dream. But all is continuous ; and the words, “ from sen- 
era ion to ge- ^ration,” understandable there. Whereas here 

abhwlnd f Pr ?' ent ’ C °" sisting mei ' ely of what is “ fashion¬ 
able and old-fashioned ; and a past, of which there are no 

vestiges; a past which peasant or citizen can no more conceive • 

equally far away ; Queen Elizabeth as old as Queen Boadicea,’ 

Uni It WiDCiPal SllWt ° f - — curious ezamp.es of this 
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and both incredible. At Verona we look out of Can Grande’s 
window to his tomb ; and if he does not stand beside us, we feel 
only that he is in the grave instead of the chamber,—not that 
he is old , but that he might have been beside us last night. 
But in England the dead are dead to purpose. One cannot be¬ 
lieve they ever were alive, or anything else than what they are 
'now—names in school-books. 

8 6 Then that spirit of trimness. The smooth paving- 
stones ; the scraped, hard, even, rutless roads ; the neat gates 
and plates, and essence of border and order, and sp.kmess and 
spruceness. Abroad, a country-house has some confession of 
human weakness and human fates about it. leieaie 
grand gates still, which the mob pressed sore against at the 
Involution, and the strained hinges have never gone so well 
since ; and the broken greyhound on the pi lar-still bioke 
better so ; but the long avenue is gracefully pale with^ fresh 
green and the courtyard bright with orange-trees ; the guidon 
fs a little run to waste-since Mademoiselle was "tamed m,^ 
cares much about it; and one range of apartments is shut up 
nobody goes into them since Madame died. But "f 
who will be married or die, we neglect nothing. 1 

and precise again next morning : and whether people a.e liuy y 
or miserable, poor or prosperous, still we sweep the stuns 

Sat §T y Now I have insisted long on this English character, 
because I want tbe reader to understand thoroughly^lie oppo¬ 
site element of tbe noble picturesque , i * cx r" unpretending 
suffering, of poverty, or decay, nobly endured y 1 ( 

strength of heart. Nor only unpretending, but' 

If there be visible pensiveness m the building, . 

abbey, it becomes, or claims to become, beautiful , but t^p^ 

turesqueness is in the unconscious su enng, 1 mthetic in 
old laborer has, not knowing that there ,s anything; p.« 
his grey hair, and withered arms, and sunburnt b easand 

thus there are the two extremes, the consciousness of pathos 

* This, however, U of course .rue on.y of insigni^n. dudes, 

for appearance’ soke. Serious duties, neccssar, , cki „,, ,| K . English 
be permitted io any domestic affliction, under pain ot shock,,,„ 

public. 
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the confessed ruin, which may or may not be beautiful, accord¬ 
ing to the kind of it; and the entire denial of all human calam¬ 
ity and care, in the swept proprieties and neatness of English 
modernism : and, between these, there is the unconscious con¬ 
fession of the facts of distress and decay, in by-words ; the 
world’s hard work being gone through all the while, and no 
pity asked for, nor contempt feared. And this is the expression 
of that Calais spire, and of all picturesque things, in so far as 
they have mental or human expression at all. 

§ 8. I say, in so far as they have mental expression, because 
their merely outward delightfulness—that which makes them 
pleasant in painting, or, in the literal sense, picturesque—is 
their actual variety of color and form. A broken stone has 
necessarily more various forms in it than a whole one ; a bent 


roof has more various curves in it than a straight one ; every 
excrescence or cleft involves some additional complexity of light 
and shade, and every stain of moss on eaves or wall adds to the 
delightfulness of color. Hence, in a completely picturesque 
object, as an old cottage or mill, there are introduced, by vari¬ 
ous circumstances not essential to it, but, on the whole, gen¬ 
erally somewhat detrimental to it as cottage or mill, such ele¬ 
ments of sublimity—complex light and shade, varied color, un- 
dulatory form, and so on—as can generally be found only in 
noble natural objects, woods, rocks, or mountains. This sub- 


^, b Jon 0 in g in a parasitical manner to the building, ren¬ 
ders it, in the usual sense of the word, “ picturesque.” 

§ 9. Now, if this outward sublimity bo sought for by the 
painter, without any regard for the real nature of the thing, 
and without any comprehension of the pathos of character hid¬ 
den beneath, it forms the low school of the surface-picturesque ; 
that which fills ordinary drawing-hooks and scrap-books, and 
employs, perhaps, the most popular living landscape painters of 
Irance, England, and Germany. But if these same outward 
characters be sought for in subordination to the inner character 
of the object, every source of plcasurableness being refused 
winch is incompatible with that, while perfect sympathy is felt 
at the same tune w.th the object as to all that it tells of itself in 

those sorrowful by words, we have the school of true or noble 

picturesque ; still d.stmguished from the school of pure beauty 
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and sublimity, because, in its subjects, the pathos and sublimity 
are all by the way , as in Calais old spire,—not inherent; as in a 
lovely tree or mountain ; while it is distinguished still more 
from the schools of the lower picturesque by its tender sympa¬ 
thy, and its refusal of all sources of pleasure inconsistent with 
the perfect nature of the thing to be studied. 

§ 10. The reader will only be convinced of the broad scope 
of this law by careful thought, and comparison of picture with 
picture ; but a single example will make the principle of it clear 

to him. 

On the whole, the first master of the lower picturesque, 
among our living artists, is Clarkson Stanfield ; his range of art 
being, indeed, limited by his pursuit of this character. I take, 
therefore, a windmill, forming the principal subject in his draw¬ 
ing of Brittany, near Dol (engraved in the Coast Scenery), Fig. 
1, Plate 19, and beside it I place a windmill, which forms also 
the principal subject in Turner’s study of the Lock, in the 
Liber Studiorum. At first sight I dare say the reader may like 
Stanfield’s best; and there is, indeed, a great deal more in it to 
attract liking. Its roof is nearly as interesting in its rugged¬ 
ness as a piece of the stony peak of a mountain, with a chalet 
built on its side ; and it is exquisitely varied in swell and curve. 
Turner’s roof, on the contrary, is a plain, ugly gable,—a wind¬ 
mill roof, and nothing more. Stanfield’s sails are twisted into 
most effective wrecks, as beautiful as pine bridges o\er Alpine 
streams ; only they do not look as if they had ever been service¬ 
able windmill sails ; they are bent about in cross and awkward 
ways, as if they were warped or cramped ; an t ien im eis 
look heavier than necessary. Turner’s sails have no beauty 
about them like that of Alpine bridges ; but they have the exact, 
Bwitchy sway of the sail that is always straining a 6 ain ® 10 
wind ; and the timbers form clearly the lightest possible frame¬ 
work for the canvas,—thus showing the essence of windmil 1 
sail. Then the clay wall of Stanfield’s mill is as beautiful as a 
piece of chalk cliff, all worn into furrows by the rain, coated 
with mosses, and rooted to the ground by a heap o ci um -) e 
stone, embroidered with grass and creeping plants. But this is 
not a serviceable state fora windmill to be in. ie essence o 
a windmill, as distinguished from all other mills, is, tha i 
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should turn round, and be a spinning thing, ready always to 
face the wind ; as light, therefore, as possible, and as vibratory ; 
so that it is in no wise good for it to approximate itself to the 
nature of chalk cliffs. 

Now observe how completely Turner has chosen his mill so 
as to mark this great fact of windmill nature ; how high he has 
set it; how slenderly he has supported it; how he has built it 
all of wood ; how he has bent the lower planks so as to give the 
idea of the building lapping over the pivot on which it rests in¬ 
side ; and how, finally, he has insisted on the great leverage of 
the beam behind it, while Stanfield’s lever looks more like a 
prop than a thing to turn the roof with. And he has done all 
this fearlessly, though none of these elements of form are pleas¬ 
ant ones in themselves, but tend, on the whole, to give a some¬ 
what mean and spider-like look to the principal feature in his 
picture ; and then, finally, because he could not get the wind¬ 
mill dissected, and show’ us the real heart and centre of the 
whole, behold, he has put a pair of old millstones, lying outside , 
at the bottom of it. These—the first cause and motive of all 
the fabric—laid at its foundation ; and beside them the cart 
which is to fulfil the end of the fabric’s being, and take home 
the sacks of flour. 


§ 11. So far of what each painter chooses to draw. But do 
not fail also to consider the spirit in which it is drawn. Ob¬ 
serve, that though all this ruin has befallen Stanfield’s mill, 
Stanfield is not in the least sorry for it. On the contrary, he is 
delighted, and evidently thinks it the most fortunate thing pos¬ 
sible. The owner is ruined, doubtless, or dead ; but his mill 
forms an admirable object in our view of Brittany. So far from 
being grieved about it, we will make it our principal lightif 
it were a fruit-tree in spring-blossom, instead of a desolate mill, 
we could not make it whiter or brighter ; we illume our whole 

picture with it, and exult over its every rent as a special treas¬ 
ure and possession. 


Not; so Turner. His mill is still serviceable ; but, for all 
that, he fee s somewhat pensive about it. It is a poor property, 

breJ V Tv 7 ,T er ° f U lmS e, ‘ 0U S h to get his own 

t f . i' . ? eD ' tS St ° nes - Moi 'cover, there is a dim 
t >P e of al. melancholy human labor in it,-catching the free 
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winds, and setting them to turn grindstones. It is poor work 
for the winds ; better, indeed, than drowning sailors or tearing 
down forests, but not their proper work of marshalling the 
clouds, and bearing the wholesome rains to the place where they 
are ordered to fall, and fanning the flowers and leaves when 
they are faint with heat. Turning round a couple of stones, for 
the mere pulverization of human food, is not noble work for the 
winds. So, also, of all low labor to which one sets human souls. 
It is better than no labor ; and, in a still higher degree, better 
than destructive wandering of imagination ; but yet, that grind¬ 
ing in the darkness, for mere food’s sake, must be melancholy 
work enough for many a living creature. All men have felt it 
so ; and this grinding at the mill, whether it be breeze or soul 
that is set to it, we cannot much rejoice in. Turner has no joy 
of his mill. It shall be dark against the sky, yet proud, and 
on the hill-top ; not ashamed of its labor, and brightened from 
beyond, the golden clouds stooping over it, and the calm 
summer sun going down behind, far away, to his rest. 

§ 12. Now in all this observe how the higher condition of 
art (for I suppose the reader will feel, with me, that turner s is 
the highest) depends upon largeness of sympathy. It is mainly 
because the one painter has communion of heart with his sub¬ 
ject, and the other only casts his eyes upon it feelinglessly, that 
the work of the one is greater than that of the other. And, as 
we think farther over the matter, we shall see that this is indeed 
the eminent cause of the difference between the lower pictur¬ 
esque and the higher. For, in a certain sense, the lower pictui- 
esque ideal is eminently a heartless one : the lover of it seems to 
go forth into the world in a temper as merciless as its rocks. 
All other men feel some regret at the sight of disorder and ruin, 
lie alone delights in both ; it matters not of what. Fallen cot¬ 
tage—desolate villa—deserted village—blasted heath—moulder¬ 
ing castle—to him, so that they do but show jagged angles of 
stone and timber, all are sights equally joyful. Poverty, and 
darkness, and guilt, bring in their several contributions to his 
treasury of pleasant thoughts. The shattered window, opening 
into black and ghastly rents of wall, the foul rag or straw wisp 
stopping them, the dangerous roof, decrepit floor and stair, 
ragged misery or wasting age of the inhabitants, all these con- 
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mice, each in due measure, to the fulness of his satisfaction. 
What is it to him that the old man has passed his seventy years 
in helpless darkness and untaught waste of soul ? The old man 
has at last accomplished his destiny, and filled the corner of a 
sketch, where something of an unshapely nature was wanting. 
What is it to him that the people fester in that feverish misery 
in the low quarter of the town, by the river? Kay, it is much 
to him. What else were they made for ? what could they have 
done better ? The black timbers, and the green water, and the 
soaking wrecks of boats, and the torn remnants of clothes hung 
out to dry in the sun truly the fever-struck creatures, whose 
lives have been given for the production of these materials of 
effect, have not died in vain.* 

§ 13. Yet, for all this, I do not say the lover of the lower 

* I extract from my private diary a passage bearing somewhat on the 
matter in hand :— 

“ Amiens, 11th May, 18—. I had a happy walk here this afternoon, down 
among the branching currents of the Somme ; it divides into five or six,— 
shallow, green, and not over-wholesome ; some quite narrow and foul, run¬ 
ning beneath clusters of fearful houses, reeling masses of rotten timber ; 
and a few mere stumps of pollard willow sticking out of the banks of soft 
mud, only retained in shape of bank by being shored up with timbers ; and 
boats like paper boats, nearly as thin at least, for the costermongers to pad¬ 
dle about in among the weeds, the water soaking through the lath bottoms, 
and floating the dead leaves from the vegetable-baskets with which they 
were loaded. Miserable little back yards, opening to the water, with steep 
stone steps down to it, and little platforms for the ducks ; and separate 
duck staircases, composed of a sloping board with cross bits of wood lead¬ 
ing to the ducks’ doors , and sometimes a flower pot or two on them, or 
even a flower,—one group, of wallflowers and geraniums, curiously vivid, 
being seen against the darkness of a dyer’s back yard, who had been dyeing 
black all day, and all was black in his yard but the flowers, aud they fiery 
and pure ; the water by no means so, but still working its way steadily over 
the weeds, until it narrowed into a current strong enough to turn two or 
three mill-wheels, one working against the side of an old flamboyant Gothic 
church, whose richly traceried buttresses sloped into the filthy stream all 
exquisitely pict wearp-i, and no less miserable. We delight in seeing the 
figm-s in tl .so boats pushing them about the bits of blue water, in Prout’s 
f *' JU * as I looked to-day at the unhealthy face aud melancholy 

i.- .ie man in the boat pushing his loH of peats along the ditch, and 

■ • V as well as women, who sat spinning gloomily at the cot¬ 

tage doors, I r ad not help feeling how many suffering persons must pay 
for my picturesque subject and happy walk.’- 
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picturesque is a monster in human form. He is by no means this, 
though truly we might at first think so, if we came across him 
unawares, and had not met with any such sort of person before. 
Generally speaking, he is kind-hearted, innocent of evil, but 
not broad in thought ; somewhat selfish, and incapable of acute 
sympathy with others ; gifted at the same time with strong 
artistic instincts and capacities for the enjoyment of varied 
form, and light, and shade, in pursuit of which enjoyment his 
life is passed, as the lives of other men are, for the most part, iq 
the pursuit of what they also like,—be it honor, or money, or 
indolent pleasure,—very irrespective of the poor people living 
by the stagnant canal. And, in some sort, the hunter of the 
picturesque is better than many of these ; inasmuch as lie is 
simple-minded and capable of unostentatious and economical 
delights, which, if not very helpful to other people, are at all 
events utterly uninjurious, even to the victims or subjects of his 
picturesque fancies ; while to many others his work is entertain¬ 
ing and useful. And, more than all this, even that delight 
which he seems to take in misery is not altogether unvirtuous. 
Through all his enjoyment there runs a certain under current 
of tragical passion,—a real vein of human sympathy ; it lies .it 
the root of all those strange morbid liauntings of his ; a sad ex¬ 
citement, such as other people feel at a tragedy, only less in 
degree, just enough, indeed, to give a deeper tone to his pleas¬ 
ure, and to make him choose for his subject the broken stones 
of a cottage wall, rather than of a roadside bank, the pictur¬ 
esque beauty of form in each being supposed precisely the same . 
and, together with this slight tragical feeling, there is also a 
humble and romantic sympathy; a vague desire, in us own 
mind, to live in cottages rather than in palaces ; a joy in nim¬ 
ble things, a contentment and delight in makeshifts, a secret 
persuasion (in many respects a true one) that there is in t u ^e 
ruined cottages a happiness often quite as great as in ung.^ 
palaces, and a virtue and nearness to God infinitely gic.itei am 
holier than can commonly be found in any other kind of p ace , 
so that the misery in which he exults is not, as lie sec.', it, mis¬ 
ery, but nobleness,—“ poor, and sick in body, and beloved by 
the Gods.” * And thus, being nowise sure that these things can 

* Epitaph ou Epictetus. 
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be mended at all, and very sure that he knows not how to mend 
them, and also that the strange pleasure he feels in them must 
have some good reason in the nature of things, he yields to his 
destiny, enjoys his dark canal without scruple, and mourns over 
every improvement in the town, and every movement made by 
its sanitary commissioners, as a miser would over a planned rob¬ 
bery of his chest; in all this being not only innocent, but even 
respectable and admirable, compared with the kind of person 
who has no pleasure in sights of this kind, but only in fair 
fagades, trim gardens, and park palings, and who would thrust 
all poverty and misery out of his way, collecting it into back 
alleys, or sweeping it finally out of the world, so that the street 
might give wider play for his chariot wheels, and the breeze less 
offence to his nobility. 

§ 14. Therefore, even the love for the lower picturesque 
ought to be cultivated with care, wherever it exists ; not with 
any special view to artistic, but to merely humane, education. 
It will never really or seriously interfere with practical benevo¬ 
lence ; on the contrary, it will constantly lead, if associated 
with other benevolent principles, to a truer sympathy with the 
poor, and better understanding of the right ways of helping 
them ; and, in the present stage of civilization, it is the most im¬ 
portant element of character, not directly moral, which can be cul¬ 
tivated in youth ; since it is mainly for the want of this feeling 
that we destroy so many ancient monuments, in order to erect 
“ handsome” streets and shops instead, which might just as 
well have been erected elsewhere, and whose effect on our minds, 
so far as they have any, is to increase every disposition to frivol¬ 
ity, expense, and display. 

These, and such other considerations not directly connected 
with our subject, I shall, perhaps, be able to press farther at the 
close of my work ; meantime, we turn to the immediate ques¬ 
tion, r. '<■. distinction between the lower and higher pictur¬ 
esque . i the artists who pursue them. 

§ It is evident, from what has been advanced, that there 
“ 110 dcfilutc bal ' of separation between the two ; but that the 
dignity of toe picturesque increases from lower to higher, in 
exact propouion to the sympathy of the artist with his subject. 
And in like manner Ins own greatness depends (other things be- 
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ing equal) on the extent of this sympathy. If he rests content 
with narrow enjoyment of outward forms, and light sensations 
of luxurious tragedy, and so goes on multiplying his sketches of 
mere picturesque material, he necessarily settles down into the 
ordinary “ clever’’ artist, very good and respectable, maintain- 
ing himself by his sketching and painting in an honorable wav, 
6s by any other daily business, and in due time passing away 
from the world without having, on the whole, done much for it. 
Such has been the necessary, not very lamentable, destiny of a 
large number of men in these days, whose gifts urged them to 
the practice of art, but who possessing no breadth of mind, 
nor having met with masters capable of concentrating what 
gifts they had towards nobler use, almost perforce remained in 
their small picturesque circle ; getting more and more narrowed 
in range of sympathy as they fell more and more into the habit 
of contemplating the one particular class of subjects that 
pleased them, and recomposing them by rules of art. 

I need not give instances of this class, we have very few 
painters who belong to any other ; I only pause for a moment 
to except from it a man too often confounded with the draughts¬ 
men of the lower picturesque ;—a very great man, who, though 
partly by chance, and partly by choice, limited in range of sub¬ 
ject, possessed for that subject the profoundest and noblest sym¬ 
pathy—Samuel Prout. His renderings of the character of old 
buildings, such as that spire of Calais, are as perfect and as 
heartfelt as I can conceive possible ; nor do I suppose that any 
one else will ever hereafter equal them.* His early works show 
that he possessed a grasp of mind which could have entered into 
almost any kind of landscape subject; that it was only chance— 

I do not know if altogether evil chance—which fettered him to 
stones ; and that in reality he is to be numbered among the true 
masters of the nobler picturesque. 

§ 16. Of these, also, the ranks rise in worthiness, according 
to their sympathy. In the noblest of them, that sympathy seems 
quite unlimited ; they enter with their whole heart into all na¬ 
ture ; their love of grace and beauty keeps them from delighting 
too much in shattered stones and stunted trees, their kindness 

* I believe when a thing is once well done in this world, it never can bo 
done over again. 
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and compassion from dwelling by choice on any kind of misery, 
their perfect humility from avoiding simplicity of subject when 
it comes in their way, and their grasp of the highest thoughts 
from seeking a lower sublimity in cottage walls and penthouse 
roofs. And, whether it be home of English village thatched 
with straw and walled with clay, or of Italian city vaulted with 
gold and roofed with marble ; whether it be stagnant stream 
under ragged willow, or glancing fountain between arcades of 
laurel, all to them will bring equal power of happiness, and 
equal field for thought. 

§ 17. Turner is the only artist who hitherto has furnished 
the entire type of this perfection. The attainment of it in all 
respects is, of course, impossible to man ; but the complete type 
of such a mind has once been seen in him, and, I think, existed 
also in Tintoret; though, as far as I know, Tintoret has not left 


any work which indicates sympathy with the liumor of the 
world. Paul Veronese, on the other hand, had sympathy with 
its humor, but not with its deepest tragedy or horror. Rubens 
wants tiie feeling for grace and mystery. And so, as wo pass 
through the list of great painters, we shall find in each of them 


some local narrowness. Now, I do not, of course, mean to say 
that Turner has accomplished all to which his sympathy prompted 
him ; necessarily, the very breadth of effort^nvolved, in some 
directions, manifest failure ; but he has shown, in casual inci¬ 
dents, and by-ways, a range of feeling which no other painter, as 
fai as I know, can equal. He cannot, for instance, draw chil¬ 
dren at play as well as Mulready ; but just glean out of his 
works the evidence of his sympathy with children look at the 
girl putting her bonnet on the dog, in the foreground of the 
Richmond, Yorkshire ; the juvenile tricks and “ marine dab¬ 
blers” of the Liber Studiorum ; the boys scrambling after their 
kites in the woods of the Greta and Buckfastleigh ; and the nota¬ 
ble and most pathetic drawing of the Kirkby Lonsdale church¬ 
yard with the schoolboys making a fortress of their larger books 
on the tombstone, to bombard with the more projectile vol- 
umes ; and passing from these to the intense horror and pathos 
of the Rizpah, consider for yourself whether there was ever any 
other painter who could strike such an octave. Whether there 

° r uofc ’ ,n ofcher walks of art, this power of sympathy 
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is unquestionably in landscape unrivalled ; and it will be one of 
our pleasantest future tasks to analyze in his various drawing 
the character it always gives ; a character, indeed, more or less 
marked in all good work whatever, but to which, being pre¬ 
eminent in him, I shall always hereafter give the name of the 
M Turnerian Picturesque 



CHAPTER II. 


OF TURNERIAN TOPOGRAFHY. 

§ 1. We saw, in the course of the last chapter, with what 
kind of feeling an artist ought to regard the character of every 
object he undertakes to paint. The next question is, what ob¬ 
jects he oiujht to undertake to paint ; how far he should be in¬ 
fluenced by his feelings in the choice of subjects ; and how far 
he should permit himself to alter, or, in the usual art language, 
improve, nature. For it has already been stated (Vol. HI. 
Chap. in. § 21.), that all great art must he inventive ; that is to 
say, its subject must be produced by the imagination. If so, 
then great landscape art cannot he a mere copy of any given 
scene ; and we have now to inquire what else than this it may be. 

§ 2. If the reader will glance over that twenty-first, and the 
following three paragraphs of the same chapter, he will see that 
we there divided art generally into “ historical” and “ poetical,” 
or the art of relating facts simply, and facts imaginatively. 
Now, with respect to landscape, the historical art is simple to¬ 
pography, and the imaginative art is what I have in the heading 
of the present chapter called Turnerian topography, and must in 
the course of it endeavor to explain. 

Observe, however, at the outset, that, touching the duty or 
fitness of altering nature at all, the quarrels which have so 
wofully divided the world of art are caused only by want of un¬ 
derstanding this simplest of all canons,—'" It'is always wron** 
to draw what you don’t see.” This law is inviolable. But then* 
some people see only things that exist, and others see things 
that do not exist, or do not exist apparently. And if they really 

the : i non ‘ u PP arent ..things, they are quite right to draw 

U m ' tl, ,° on ’y ,arm is »«>en People try to draw „on-apparent 
tlung:. who don t see them, but think they can calculate or 
compose into existence what is to them for evermore invisible. 
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If some people really see angels where others see only empty 
space, let them paint the angels ; only let not anybody else think 
they can paint an angel, too, on any calculated principles of the 
angelic. 

§ 3. If, therefore, when we go to a place, we see nothing else 
than is there, we are to paint nothing else, and to remain pure 
topographical or historical landscape painters. If, going to 
the place, we see something quite different from what is there, 
then we are to paint that—nay, we must paint that, whether wo 
will or not ; it being, for us, the only reality we can get at. 
But let us beware of pretending to see this unreality if we do 
n ot. 

The simple observance of this rule would put an end to nearly 
all disputes, and keep a large number of men in healthy work, 
who now totally waste their lives ; so that the most important 
question that an artist can possibly have to determine for him¬ 
self, is whether he has invention or not. And this he can ascer¬ 
tain with ease. If visions of unreal things present themselves 
to him with or without his own will, praying to be painted, 
quite ungovernable in their coming or going,—neither to he 
summoned if they do not choose to come, nor banished if they 
do,—he has invention. If, on the contrary, he only sees the 
commonly visible facts ; and, should he not like them, and 
want to alter them, finds that he must think of a rule whereby 
to do so, he has no invention. All the rules in the world will do 
him no good ; and if he tries to draw anything else than those 
materially visible facts, he will pass his whole life in useless¬ 
ness, and produce nothing but scientific absurdities. 

§ 4. Let him take his part at once, boldly, and be content. 
Pure history and pure topography are most precious things ; in 
many cases more useful to the human race than high imagina¬ 
tive work ; and assuredly it is intended that a large majority of 
all who are employed in art should never aim at anything 
higher. It is only vanity, never love, nor any other noble feel¬ 
ing, which prompts men to desert their allegiance to the simple 
truth, in vain pursuit of the imaginative truth which has been 
appointed to be for evermore sealed to them. 

Nor let it be supposed that artists who possess minor degrees 
of imaginative gift need be embarrassed by the doubtful sense 
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of their own powers. In general, when the imagination is at 
all noble, it Is irresistible, and therefore those who can at all 
resist it ought to resist it. Be a plain topographer if you pos¬ 
sibly can ; if Nature meant you to be anything else, she will 
force you to it; but never try to be a prophet; go on quietly 
with your hard camp-work, and the spirit will come to you in 
the camp, as it did to Eldad and Medad, if you are appointed to 
have it; but try above all things to be quickly perceptive of the 
noble spirit in others, and to discern in an instant between its 
true utterance and the diseased mimicries of it. In a general 
way, remember it is a far better thing to lind out other great 
men, than to become one yourself : for you can but become ono 
at best, but you may bring others to light in numbers. 

§ 5. We have, therefore, to inquire what kind of changes these 
are, which must be wrought by the imaginative painter on land¬ 
scape, and by whom they have been thus nobly wrought. First, 
for the better comfort of the non-imaginative painter, be it ob¬ 
served, that it is not possible to find a landscape, which, if 
painted precisely as it is, will not make an impressive picture. 
No one knows, till he has tried, what strange beauty and subtle 
composition is prepared to his hand by Nature, wherever she is 
left to herself ; and what deep feeling may be found in many of 
the most homely scenes, even where man has interfered with 
those wild ways of hers. But, beyond this, let him note that 
though historical topography forbids alteration , it neither for¬ 
bids sentiment nor choice. So far from doing this, the proper 
choice of subject* is an absolute duty to the topographical 
painter : he should first take care that it is a subject intensely 
pleasing to himself, else he will never paint it well; and then 
also that it shall be one in some sort pleasurable to the general 
pubhc, else it is not worth painting at all; and lastly, take care 
that it be instructive, as well as pleasurable to the public, else it 


7 . “ zzrz. as J as 
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is not worth painting with care. I should particularly insist 
at present on this careful choice of subject, because the Pre- 
Raphaelites, taken as a body, have been culpably negligent in 
this respect, not in humble honor of Nature, but in morbid in¬ 
dulgence of their own impressions. They happen to find their 
fancies caught by a bit of an oak hedge, or the weeds at the 
sides of a duck-pond, because, perhaps, they remind them of a 
stanza of Tennyson ; and forthwith they sit down to sacrifice 
the most consummate skill, two or three months of the best 
summer time available for out-door work (equivalent to some 
seventieth or sixtieth of all their lives), and nearly all lheir 
credit with the public, to this*duck-pond delineation. Now it 
is indeed quite right that they should see much to be loved in 
the hedge, nor less in the ditch ; but it is utterly and inexcusa¬ 
bly wrong that they should neglect the nobler scenery which is 
full of majestic interest, or enchanted by historical association ; 
so that, as things go at present, we have all the commonalty 
that may be seen whenever we choose, painted properly ; but all 
of lovely and wonderful, which we cannot see but at rare intei- 
vals, painted vilely : the castles of the Rhine and Rhone made 
vignettes of for the annuals ; and the nettles and mushrooms, 
which were prepared by Nature eminently lor nettle porridge 
and fish sauce, immortalized by art as reverently as if we were 


Egyptians, and they deities. 

§ C. Generally speaking, therefore, the duty of every painter 
at present, who has not much invention, is to take subjects of 
which the portraiture will be precious in after times ; views of 
our abbeys and cathedrals ; distant views of cities, il possible 
chosen from some spot in itself notable by association ; peifect 
studies of the battle-fields of Europe, of all houses of celebrated 


men, and places they loved, and, of course, of the most lovely 
natural scenery. And, in doing all this, it should be under¬ 
stood, primarily, whether the picture is topographical or not : 
if topographical, then not a line is to be altered, not a stick nor 
stone removed, not a color deepened, not a form improved ; the 
picture is to be, as far as possible, the reflection of the place in 
a mirror ; and the artist to consider himself only as a sensitive 
and skilful reflector, taking care that no false impression is con¬ 
veyed by any erior on his part which he might have avoided ; 
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so that it may bo for ever afterwards in the power of all men to 
lean on his work with absolute trust, and to say : “ So it was :— 
on such a day of June or July of such a year, such a place looked 
like this ; these weeds were growing there, so tall and no taller ; 
those stones were lying there, so many and no more ; that tower 
so rose against the sky, and that shadow so slept upon the street. *' 
§ 7. A or let it be supposed that the doing of this would ever 
become mechanical, or be found too easy, or exclude sentiment. 
As for its being easy, those only think so who never tried it; 
composition being, in fact, infinitely easier to a man who can 
compose, than imitation of this high kind to even the most able 
imitator ; nor would it exclude sentiment, for, however sin¬ 
cerely we may try to paint all we see, this cannot, as often afore¬ 
said, be ever done : all that is possible is a certain selection, and 
more or less wilful assertion, of one fact in preference to another ; 
winch selection ought always to be made under the influence of 
sentiment. Nor will such topography involve an entire submis¬ 
sion to ugly accidents interfering with the impressiveness of the 
scone. I hope, as art is better understood, that our painters 
. get int0 lhe habit of accompanying all their works with a 

written statement of their own reasons for painting them, and 

the circumstances under which they were done ; and, if in this 
written document they state the omissions they have made, they 
may make us many as they think proper. For instance, it is 
not possible now to obtain a view of the head of the Lake of 
ticne\a without including the “Hotel Biron an establish 

’iT COtt T factor - y -i ust the Castle 
hillon. 1 Ins building ought always to be omitted and the 

reason for the omission stated. So the beautv of fi n 1 1 
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they call it, a picture, is this : they choose their subject, for the 
most part, well, with a sufficient quantity of towers, mountains, 
ruined cottages, and other materials, to be generally interesting ; 
then they fix on some object for a principal light ; behind this 
they put a dark cloud, or, in front of it, a dark piece of fore¬ 
ground ; then they repeat this light somewhere else in a less de¬ 
gree, and connect the two lights together by some intermediate 
ones. If they find any part of the foreground uninteresting 
they put a group of figures into it ; if any part of the distance, 
they put something there from some other sketch ; and proceed 
to inferior detail in the same manner, taking care always to put 
white stones near black ones, and purple colors near yellow ones, 
and angular forms near round ones ;—all being as simply a mat¬ 
ter of recipe and practice as cookery ; like that, not by any 
means a thing easily done well, but still having no reference 

whatever to “ impressions on the mind.” 

§ 9. But the artist who has real invention sets to work in a 
totally different way. First, he receives a true impression from 
the place itself, and takes care to keep hold of that as his chief 
good ; indeed, he needs no care in the matter, for the distinc¬ 
tion of his mind from that of others consists in his instantly 
receiving such sensations strongly, and being unable to loso 
them ; and then he sets himself as far as possible to reproduce 
that impression on the mind of the spectator of his picture. 

Now, observe, this impression on the mind never results 
from the mere piece of scenery which can be included within the 
limits of the picture. It depends on the temper into which the 
mind has been brought, both by all the landscape round, and 
by what has been seen previously in the course of the day ; so 
that no particular spot upon which the painter’s glance may at 
any moment fall, is then to him what, if seen by itself, it will 
be to the spectator faraway ; nor is it what it would be, even to 
that spectator, if he had come to the reality through the steps 
which Nature has appointed to be the preparation for it, instead 
of seeing it isolated on an exhibition wall. For instance, on the 
descent°of the St. Gothard, towards Italy, just after passing 
through the narrow gorge above Faido, the road emerges into a 
little breadth of valley, which is entirely filled by fallen stones 
and debris, partly disgorged by the Ticino as it leaps out of the 
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narrower chasm, and partly brought down by winter avalanches 
from a loose and decomposing mass of mountain on the left. 
Beyond this first promontory is seen a considerably higher range, 
but not an imposing one, which rises above the village of Faido. 
The etching, Plate 20, is a topographical outline of the scene, 
with the actual blocks of rock which happened to be lying in 
the bed of the Ticino at the spot from which I chose to draw it. 
The masses of loose debris (which, for any permanent purpose, 
I had no need to draw, as their arrangement changes at every 
flood) I have not drawn, but only those features of the landscape 
which happen to be of some continual importance. Of which 
note, first, that the little three-windowed building on the left is 
the remnant of a gallery built to protect the road, which once 
went on that side, from the avalanches and stones that come 
down the “ couloir” * in the rock above. It is only a ruin, 
the greater part having been by said avalanches swept away, and 
the old road, of which a remnant is also seen on the extreme 
left, abandoned, and carried now along the hill-side on the 
right, partly sustained on rough stone arches, and winding 
down, as seen in the sketch, to a weak wooden bridge, which 
enables it to recover its old track past the gallery. It seems 
formerly (but since the destruction of the gallery) to have gone 
about a mile farther down the river on the right bank, and then 
to have been carried across by a longer wooden bridge, of which 
only the two abutments are seen in the sketch, the rest having 
been swept away by the Ticino, and the new bridge erected near 
the spectator. 

§ 10. There is nothing in this scene, taken by itself, partic¬ 
ularly interesting or impressive. The mountains are not ele¬ 
vated, nor particularly fine in form, and the heaps of stones 
which encumber the Ticino present nothing notable to the or¬ 
dinary eye. But, in reality, the place is approached through 
one of the narrowest and most sublime ravines in the Alps, and 
after the traveller during the early part of the day has been 
1 m ^ iarize d with the aspect of the highest peaks of the Mont 
^ n ' cfll8r d. Hence it speaks quite another language to him 

* C ° uloir ” *f a good llnt ranslateable Savoyard word, for a place down 
winch stones and water fall in storms : » ' perhaps deserving of natural!. 
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from that in which it would address itself to an unprepared 
spectator : the confused stones, which by themselves would be 
almost without any claim upon his thoughts, become exponents 
of the fury of the river by which he has journeyed all day long ; 
the defile beyond, not in itself narrow or terrible, is regarded 
nevertheless with awe, because it is imagined to resemble the 
gorge that has just been traversed above ; and, although no very 
elevated mountains immediately overhang it, the scene is felt to 
belong to, and arise in its essential characters out of, the strength 
of those mightier mountains in the unseen north. 

§ 11. Any topographical delineation of the facts, therefore, 
must be wholly incapable of arousing in the mind of the be¬ 
holder those sensations which would be caused by the facts 
themselves, seen in their natural relations to others. And the 
aim of the great inventive landscape painter must be to give the 
far higher and deeper truth of mental vision, rather than that 
of the physical facts, and to reach a representation which, 
though it may be totally useless to engineers or geographers, 
and, when tried by rule and measure, totally unlike the place, 
shall yet be capable of producing on the far-away beholder’s 
mind precisely the impression which the reality would have 
produced, and putting his heart into the same state in which it 
would have been, had he verily descended into the valley from 
the gorges of Airolo. 

§ 12. Now observe ; if in his attempt to do this the artist 
does not understand the sacredness of the truth of Impression , 
and supposes that, once quitting hold of his first thought, he 
may by Philosophy compose something prettier than he saw, 
and mightier than he felt, it is all over with him. Every such 
attempt at composition will be utterly abortive, and end in some¬ 
thing that is neither true nor fanciful ; something geographi¬ 
cally useless, and intellectually absurd. 

But if, holding fast his first thought, he finds other ideas 
insensibly gathering to it, and, whether he will or not, modify¬ 
ing it into something which is not so much the image of the 
place itself, as the spirit of the place, let him yield to such 
fancies, and follow them wherever they lead. For, though error 
on this side is very rare among us in these days, it is possible to 
check these finer thoughts by mathematical accuracies, so as 
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materially to impair the imaginative faculty. I shall be able 
to explain this better after we have traced the actual operation 
of Turner’s mind on the scene under discussion. 

§ 13. Turner was always from his youth fond of stones (we 
shall see presently why). Whether large or small, loose or em¬ 
bedded, hewn into cubes or worn into boulders, he loved them 
as much as William Hunt loves pineapples and plums. So that 
this great litter of fallen stones, which to any one else would 
have been simply disagreeable, was to Turner much the same as 
if the whole valley had been filled with plums and pineapples, 
and delighted him exceedingly, much more than even the gorge 
of Dazio Grande just above. But that gorge had its effect upon 
him also, and was still not well out of his head when the dili¬ 
gence stopped at the bottom of the hill, just at that turn of the 
road on the right of the bridge ; which favorable opportunity 
Turner seized to make what he called a “ memorandum” of the 
place, composed of a few pencil scratches on a bit of thin paper, 
that would roll up with others of the sort and go into his pocket 
afterwards. These pencil scratches he put a few blots of color 
upon (I suppose at Bellinzona the same evening, certainly not 
upon the spot), and showed me this blotted sketch when ho 
came home. I asked him to make me a drawing of it, which 
he did, and casually told mo afterwards (a rare thing for him to 
do) that he liked the drawing he had made. Of this drawing I 
have etched a reduced outline in Plate 21 . 


§ 14. In which, primarily, observe that the whole place is 
altered in scale, and brought up to the general majesty of the 
higher forms of the Alps. It will he seen that, in my topo¬ 
graphical sketch, there are a few trees rooted in the rock on this- 
side of the gallery, showing by comparison, that it is not abovo 
four or five hundred feet high. These trees Turner cuts away, 
and give* the rock a height of about a thousand feet, so as to 

imply more power and danger in the avalanche coming down the 

couloir 

Nex / a,scs > in a stin greater degree, all the mountains 
beyond, .umg three or four ranges instead of one, but uniting 
then into a single massy bank at their base, which he makes 
overhang the valley, and thus reduces it nearly to such a chasm 
as Glut v.iich he had just passed through above, so as to unite 
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the expression of this ravine with that of the stony valley. A 
few trees, in the hollow of the glen, he feels to be contrary in 
spirit to the stones, and fells them, as he did the others ; so 
also he feels the bridge in the foreground, by its slenderness, to 
contradict the aspect of violence in the torrent ; he thinks the 
torrent and avalanches should have it all their own way here¬ 
abouts ; so he strikes down the nearer bridge, and restores the 
one farther off, where the force of the stream may be supposed 
less. Next, the bit of road on the right, above the bank, is not 
built on a wall, nor on arches high enough to give the idea of 
an Alpine road in general ; so he makes the arches taller, and 
the bank steeper, introducing, as we shall see presently, a remi¬ 
niscence from the upper part of the pass. 

§ 15 . I say he “ thinks ” this, and “ introduces ” that. 
But, strictly speaking, he does not think at all. If he thought, 
he would instantly go wrong ; it is only the clumsy and unin¬ 
ventive artist who thinks. All these changes come into his 
head involuntarily; an entirely imperative dream, crying, 
“thus it must be, ,, has taken possession of him; he can see, 
and do, no otherwise than as the dream directs. 

This is especially to be remembered with respect to the next 
incident—the introduction of figures. Most persons to whom 
I have shown the drawing, and who feel its general character, 
regret that there is any living thing in it ; they say it destroys 
the majesty of its desolation. But the dream said not so to 
Turner. The dream insisted particularly upon the great fact 
of its having come by the road. The torrent was wild, tho 
stones were wonderful ; but the most wonderful thing of all was 
how we ourselves, the dream and I, ever got here. By our feet 
we could not—by the clouds we could not—by any ivory gates 
we could not—in no other wise could we have come than by 
the coach road. One of the great elements of sensation, all tho 
day long, has been that extraordinary road, and its goings on, 
and gettings about ; here, under avalanches of stones, and 
among insanities of torrents, and overhangings of precipices, 
much tormented and driven to all manner of makeshifts and 
coils to this side and the other, still the marvellous road per¬ 
sists in going on, and that so smoothly and safely, that it is not 
merely great diligences, going in a caravanish manner, with 
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whole teams of horses, that can traverse it, but little postchaises 
with small postboys, and a pair of ponies. And the dream 
declared that the full essence and soul of the scene, and con¬ 
summation of all the wonderfulness of the torrents and Alps, 
lay in a postchaise, with small ponies and postboy, which accord¬ 
ingly it insisted upon Turner’s inserting, whether he liked it or 
not. at the turn of the road. 

§ 1G. Now, it will be observed by any one familiar with or¬ 
dinary principles of arrangement of form (on which principles 
I shall insist at length in another place), that while the dream 
introduces these changes bearing on the expression of the scene, 
it is also introducing other changes, which appear to be made 
more or less in compliance with received rules of composition,* 
rendering the masses broader, the lines more continuous, and 

* I have just said, £ 12, that if, quitting hold of this original impression, 
the artist tries to compose something prettier than lie saw, it is nil over with 
him ; but, retaining the lirst impression, he will, nevertheless, if he 1ms in¬ 
vention, instinctively modify many lines and parts of it—possibly all parts 
of it—for the better ; sometimes making them individually more pictorial, 
sometimes preventing them from interfering with each other’s beauty. For 
almost all natural landscapes arc redundant treasures of more or less con¬ 
fused beauty, out of which the human instinct of invention can by just 
choice arrange, not a better treasure, but one more fitted to human sight 
and emotion, infinitely narrower, infinitely less lovely in detail, but having 
this great virtue, that there shall be absolutely nothing which does not con¬ 
tribute to the effect of the whole ; whereas in the natural landscape there is 
a redundancy which impresses only </.< redundance, and often an occurrence 
of marring features ; not of ugliness only, but of ugliness in the wrong place. 
Ugliness has its proper virtue and use ; but ugliness occurring at the wrong 
time las if the negro servant, instead of standing behind the king, in Tin- 
toret's picture, were to thrust his head in front of the noble features of his 
master) is justly to be disliked and withdrawn. 

^ h\, this, exclaims the idealist, “ is what 1 have always been sav¬ 
ing, and you have always been denying.” No ; 1 never denied this. Iiut I 
denied that painters in general, when they spoke of improving Nature, 
knew what Nature "as. Observe: before they dare as much as to dream 
of arranging her, they must be able to paint her as she is ; nor will the most 
skilful arrangement ever atone for the slightest wilful failure in truth of 
representation; and lam continually declaiming against arrangement not 
because arrangement is wrong, but because our present painters lmvt* for 
the most pait nothing to arrange. They cannot so much as paint a weed or 

a post accurately ; and yet they pretend to improve the forests and moun¬ 
tains. 
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the curves more graceful. But the curious part of the business 
is, that these changes seem not so much to be wrought by imagin¬ 
ing an entirely new condition of any feature, as by remembering 
something which will fit better in that place. For instance, 
Turner felt the bank on the right ought to lie made more solid 
and rocky, in order to suggest firmer resistance to the stream, 
and he turns it, as will be seen by comparing the etchings, into 
a kind of rock buttress, to the wall, instead of a mere bank. 


Now, the buttress into which he turns 
simile of one which he had drawn on 


it is very nearly a fae- 

* 

that very St. Gothard 

V 


road, far above, at the 
Devil’s Bridge, at least 
thirty years before, and 
which he had himself 
etched and engraved, 
for the Liber Studi- 
orum, although the 
plate was never pub¬ 
lished. Fig. 1 is a copy 
of the bit of the etching 
in question. Note how 
the wall winds over it, 
and observe especially 
the peculiar depression 
in the middle of its sur¬ 
face, and compare it in 
those parts generally 

with the features intro¬ 
duced in the later composition. Of course, this might be set down 
as a mere chance coincidence, but for the frequency of the cases 
in which Turner can be shown to have done the same thing, and 
to have introduced, after a lapse of many years, memories of some¬ 
thing which, however apparently small or unimportant, had 
struck him in his earlier studies. These instances, when I can 
detect them, I shall point out as I go on engraving his works ; 
and I think they are numerous enough to induce a doubt whether 
Turner’s composition was not universally an arrangement of 
remembrances, summoned just as they were wanted, and set 
each in its fittest place. It is this very character which appears 
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to me to mark it as so distinctly an act of dream-vision ; for in 
a dream there is just this kind of confused remembrance of the 
forms of things which we have seen long ago, associated by new 
and strange laws. That common dreams are grotesque and dis¬ 
orderly, and Turner’s dream natural and orderly, does not, to 
my thinking, involve any necessary difference in the real species 
of act of mind. I think I shall be able to show, in the course 
of the following pages, or elsewhere, that whenever Turner 
really tried to compose, and made modifications of his subjects 
on principle, he did wrong, and spoiled them ; and that he only 
did right in a kind of passive obedience to his first vision, that 
vision being composed primarily of the strong memory of the 
place itself which lie had to draw ; and secondarily, of memories 
of other places (whether recognized as such by himself or not I 
cannot tell), associated, in a harmonious and helpful way, with 
the new central thought. 


§ 17. The kind of mental chemistry by which the dream 
summons and associates its materials, I have already endeavored, 
not to explain, for it is utterly inexplicable, but to illustrate, by 
a well ascertained though equally inexplicable fact in common 
chemistry. That illustration (;$ 8. of chapter on Imaginative 
Association, Vol. II.) I see more and more ground to think cor¬ 
rect. llow far I could show that it held with all great in¬ 
ventors, I know not, but with all those whom I have carefully 
studied (Dante, Scott, Turner, and Tintoret) it seems to me to 
hold absolutely ; their imagination consisting, not in a volun¬ 
tary production of new images, but an involuntary remem¬ 
brance, exactly at the right moment, of something they had 
actually seen. 


Imagine all that any of these men had seen or heard in the 
whole course of their lives, laid up accurately in their mem¬ 
ories as in vast storehouses, extending, with the poets, even to 
the slightest intonations of syllables heard in the beginning of 
their lives, and, with the painters, down to the minute folds of 
drapery, and shapes of leaves or stones ; and over all this unin¬ 
dexed and immeasurable mass of treasure, the imagination 
brooding and wandering, but dream-gifted, so as to summon at 
any moment exactly such groups of ideas as shall justly tit each 
other : th., , conceive to he :■ nature of the imaginative 
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mind, and this, I believe, it would be oftener explained to us 
as being, by the men themselves who possess it, but that they 
have no idea what the state of other persons’ minds is in com¬ 
parison ; they suppose every one remembers all that he has seen 
in the same way, and do not understand how it happens that 
they alone can produce good drawings or great thoughts. 

§ 18. Whether this be the case with all inventors or not, it 
was assuredly the case with Turner to such an extent that he 
seems never to have lost, or cared to disturb, the impression 
made upon him by any scene,—even in his earliest youth. He 
never seems to have gone back to a place to look at it again, 
but, as he gained power, to have painted and repainted it as first 
seen, associating with it certain new thoughts or new knowl¬ 
edge, but never shaking the central pillar of the old image. 
Several instances of this have been already given in my pam¬ 
phlet on Pre-Raphaelitism ; others will be noted in the course 
of our investigation of his works ; one, merely for the sake of 
illustration, I will give here. 

§ 19. Plate 22 is an outline of a drawing of the town and 
castle of Nottingham, made by Turner for Walker’s Itinerant, 
and engraved in that work. The engraving (from which this 
outline was made, as I could not discover the drawing itself) 
was published on the 28th of February, 1795, a period at which 
Turner was still working in a very childish way ; and the whole 
design of this plate is curiously still and commonplace. Note, 
especially, the two formal little figures under the sail. 

In the year 1833, an engraving of Nottingham, from a draw¬ 
ing by Turner, was published by Moon, Boys, and Graves, in 
the England and Wales series. Turner certainly made none 
of the drawings for that series long before they were wanted ; 
and if, therefore, we suppose the drawing to have been made so 
much as three years before the publication of the plate, it will 
be setting the date of it as far back as is in the slightest degree 
probable. We may assume therefore (and the conclusion is 
sufficiently established, also, by the style of the execution), that 
there was an interval of at least thirty-five years between the 
making of those two drawings,—thirty-five years, in the course 
of which Turner had become, from an unpractised and feeble 
draughtsman, the most accomplished artist of his age, and had 
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entirely changed his methods of work and his habits of feel- 
in g. 

§ 20. On the page opposite to the etching of the first, I havt 
given an etching of the last Nottingham. The one will be found 
to be merely the amplification and adornment of the other. 
Every incident is preserved ; even the men employed about the 
log of wood are there, only now removed far away (beyond the 
lock on the right, between it and the town), and so lost in mist 
that, though made out by color in the drawing, they cannot be 
made clear in the outline etching. The canal bridge and even 
the stiff mast are both retained ; only another boat is added, 
and the sail dropped upon the higher mast is hoisted on the 
lower one ; and the castle, to get rid of its formality, is moved 
a little to the left, so as to hide one side. But, evidently, no new 
sketch has been made. The painter has returned affectionately 
to his boyish impression, and worked it out with his manly 
power. 

§ 21. How far this manly power itself acted merely in the 
accumulation of memories, remains, as I said, a question un¬ 
determined ; but at all events, Turner’s mind is not more, in 
my estimation, distinguished above others by its demonstrably 
arranging and ruling faculties, than by its demonstrably reten¬ 
tive and submissive faculties ; and the longer I investigate it, 
the more this tenderness of perception and grasp of memory 
seem to me the root of its greatness. So that I am more and 
more convinced of what I had to state respecting the imagina¬ 
tion, now many years ago, viz., that its true force lies in its mar¬ 
vellous insight and foresight—that it is, instead of a false and 
deceptive faculty, exactly the most accurate and truth-telling 
faculty which the human mind possesses ; and all the more 
truth-telling because, in its work, the vanity and individualism 
of the mar ..tnself are crushed, and he becomes a mere instru¬ 
ment or mirror, used by a higher power for the reflection to 
others of a ti nth which no effort of his could ever have ascer¬ 
tained ; so that °. 1 . mathematical, and arithmetical, and generally 
scientific truth, is. 'n comparison, truth of the husk and surface, 
hard and shallo ' , and only the imaginative truth is precious. 
Hence, whenever we- want to know what arc the chief facts of 
any case, it is better not to go to political economists, nor to 
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mathematicians, but to the great poets ; for I find they always 
see more of the matter than any one else : and in like manner 
those who want to know the real facts of the world s outside 
aspect, will find that they cannot trust maps, nor charts, nor 
any manner of mensuration ; the most important facts being 
always quite immeasurable, and that (with only some occasional 
and trifling inconvenience, if they form too definite anticipa¬ 
tions as to the position of a bridge here, or a road there) the 
Turnerian topography is the only one to be trusted. 

§ 22. One or two important corollaries may be drawn from 
these principles, respecting the kind of fidelity which is to be 
exacted from men who have no imaginative power. It lias been 
stated, over and over again, that it is not possible to draw the 
whole of nature, as in a mirror. Certain omissions must be 
made, and certain conventionalities admitted, in all art. Now 
it ought to be the instinctive affection of each painter which 
guides him to the omissions he is to make, or signs he is to use ; 
and his choice of this or the other fact for representation, his 
insistance upon this or the other character in his subject, as 
that which to him is impressive, constitutes, when it is earnest 
and simple, part of the value of his work. This is the only in¬ 
spiration he is capable of, but it is a kind of inspiration still ; 
and although he may not have the memory or the associative 
power which would enable him to compose a subject in the Tur¬ 
nerian manner, he may have certain affections , perfectly expres¬ 
sible in his work, and of which he ought to allow the influence 

to be seen.* . . 

§ 23. And this may especially he permitted in rapid sketch¬ 
ing of effects or scenes which, cither in their speedy passing 
away, or for want of time, it is impossible to draw faithfully. 
Generally, if leisure permit, the detailed drawing of the object 
will be grander than any “ impression on the mind ” of an un¬ 
imaginative person ; but if leisure do not permit, a rapid sketch, 


* For instance, even in my topographical etching, Plate 20,1 have given 
only a few lines of the thousands which existed in the scene. Those lines 
what I considered the leading ones. Another person might have 


are 


an; uuat jl - - - f % 

thought other lines the leading ones, and his representation might be 
equally true as far as it went; hut which of our representations went furthest 
would depend on our relative degrees of knowledge and feeling about hills. 
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marking forcibly the points that strike him, may often have con¬ 
siderable interest in its way. The other day I sketched the towers 
of the Swiss Fribourg hastily from the Hotel de Zahringen. It 
was a misty morning with broken sunshine, and the towers were 
seen by flickering light through broken clouds,—dark blue mist 
filling the hollow of the valley behind them. I have engraved 
the sketch on the opposite page, adding a few details, and exag¬ 
gerating the exaggerations ; for in drawing from nature, even 
at speed, I am not in the habit of exaggerating enough to illus¬ 
trate what I mean. The next day, on a clear and calm fore¬ 
noon, I daguerreotyped the towers, with the result given on the 
next plate (25 Fig. 2) ; and this unexaggerated statement, with 
its details properly painted, would not only be the more right, 
but infinitely the grander of the two. But the first sketch nev¬ 
ertheless conveys, in some respects, a truer idea of Fribourg than 
any other, and has, therefore, a certain use. For instance, the 
wall going up behind the main tower is seen in mv drawing to 
bend very distinctly, following the different slopes of the hill. 
In the daguerreotype this bend is hardly perceptible. And yet 
the notablest thing in the town of Fribourg is, that all its walls 
have got flexible spines, and creep up and down the precipices 
more in the manner of cats than walls ; and there is a general 
sense of height, strength and grace, about its belts of tower and 
rampart, which clings even to every separate and less graceful 
piece of them when seen on the spot ; so that the hasty sketch, 
expressing this, has a certain veracity wanting altogether iu the 
daguerreotype. 

Nay, sometimes, even in the most accurate and finished to¬ 
pography, a slight exaggeration may be permitted ; for many of 
the most important facts in nature are so subtle, that they must 
be slightly exaggerated, in order to be made noticeable when 
they are translated into the comparatively clumsy lines of even 
the best drawing,* and removed from the associating circum¬ 
stances which enhanced their influence, or directed attention to 
them, in nature. 

§ -v4. Still, i i all these cases, the more unconscious the 


* Or the best plioto^apli. The question of tlio exact relation of value 

between photography and good topographical drawing, I hope to examine in 
another place. 
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draughtsman is of the changes he is making, the better. Love 
will then do its own proper work ; and the only true test of 
good or bad is, ultimately, strength of affection. For it does 
not matter with what wise purposes, or on what wise principles, 
the thing is drawn ; if it be not drawn for love of it, it will 
never be right ; and if it Redrawn for love of it, it will never be 
wrong—love’s misrepresentation being truer than the most math¬ 
ematical presentation. And although all the reasonings about 
right and wrong, through which we have been led in this chap¬ 
ter, could never be brought to bear on the work at the moment 
of doing it, yet this test of right holds always ;—if the artist is 
in anywise modifying or methodizing to exhibit himself and his 
dexterity, his work will, in that precise degree, be abortive ; 
and if he is working with hearty love of the place, earnest desire 
to be faithful to it, and yet an open heart for every fancy that 
Heaven sends him, in that precise degree his work will be great 
and good. 




CHAPTER III. 


OF TURNERIAN LIGHT. 

§ 1. Haying in the preceding chapter seen the grounds on 
which to explain and justify Turner’s choice of facts, we pro¬ 
ceed to examine finally those modes of representing them intro¬ 
duced by him :—modes so utterly at variance with the received 
doctrines on the subject of art, as to cause his works to be re¬ 
garded with contempt, or severe blame, by all reputed judges, 
at the period of their first appearance. And, chiefly, I must 
confirm and farther illustrate the general statements made re¬ 
specting light and shade in the chapters on Truth of Tone, - * 
and on Infinity,f deduced from the great fact (§ 5. chapter on 
Truth of Tone) that “ nature surpasses us in power of ob¬ 
taining light as much as the sun surpasses white paper.’' I 
found that this part of the book was not well understood, be¬ 
cause people in general have no idea how much the sun does 
surpass white paper. In order to know this practically, let 
the reader take a piece of pure white drawing-paper, and place 
it in the position in which a drawing is usually seen. This 
is, properly, upright (all drawings being supposed to be made 
on vertical planes), as a picture is seen on a room wall. Also, 
the usual place in which paintings or drawings are seen is 
at some distance from a window, with a gentle side light 
falling upon them, front lights being unfavorable to nearly 
all drawing. Therefore the highest light an artist can or¬ 
dinarily command for his work is that of white paint, or 
paper, under a gentle side light .% But if we wished to get as 
much light as possible, and to place the artist under the most 
favorable circumstances, we should take the drawing near the 
window. Put therefore your white paper upright, and take it 

* Part II. Sec II. Chap I. f Part m gee. j Clmp y 

X L.ght from above is the same thing with reference to our present inquiry 
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to the window. Let ac, cd, be two sides of your room, with a 
window at bb. Under ordinary circumstances your picture 
would be hung at e , or in some such position on the wall c d. 


First, therefore, put your paper upright at c, and then bring it 
gradually to the window, in the successive positions f, <j, and 
(opening the window) finally at p. You will notice that as you 
come nearer the window the light gradually increases on the 
paper ; so that in the position at p it is far better lighted than 
it was at e. If, however, the sun actually falls upon it at p, the 
experiment is unfair, for the picture is not meant to be seen 
in sunshine, and your object is to compare pure white 
paper, as ordinarily used, with sunshine. So either take a time 


when the sun does not shine at all, 
or does not shine in the window c 
where the experiment is to be 
tried ; or else keep the paper so far 
within the window that the sun t> 
may not touch it. Then the ex¬ 



periment is perfectly fair, and you 


will find that you have the paper 
at p in full, serene, pictorial light, 
of the best kind, and highest at¬ 
tainable power. 



§ 2. Now, leaning a little over f, 0 . 2 . 

the window sill, bring the edge of 

the paper at p against the sky, rather low down on the hori¬ 
zon (I suppose you choose a fine day for the experiment, 
that the sun is high, and the sky clear blue, down to the hori¬ 
zon). The moment you bring your white paper against the sky 
you will be startled to find this bright white paper suddenly 
appear in shade. You will draw it back, thinking you have 
changed its position. But no ; the paper is not in shade. It is 
as bright as ever it was ; brighter than under ordinary circum¬ 
stances it ever can be. But, behold, the blue sky of the hoiizon 
is far brighter. The one is indeed blue, and the other white, 
but the white is darkest* and by a great deal. And you will, 


* For which reason, I said in the Appendix to the third volume, that the 
expression “ finite realization of infinity” was a considerably less rational 
one than “ black realization of white.” 
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though perhaps not for the first time in your life, perceive that 
though black is not easily proved to be white, white, may, under 
certain circumstances, be very nearly proved black, or at all 
events brown. 

§ 3. When this fact is first show to them, the general feel¬ 
ing with most people is, that, by being brought against the sky, 
the white paper is somehow or other brought “ into shade.” But 
this is not so ; the paper remains exactly as it was ; it is only 
compared with an actually brighter hue, and looks darker by 
comparison. The circumstances are precisely like those which 
affect our sensations of heat and cold. If, when by chance we 
have one hand warm, and another cold, we feel, with each hand, 
water warmed to an intermediate degree, we shall first declare 
the water to be cold, and then to be warm ; but the water has a 
definite heat wholly independent of our sensations, and accu¬ 
rately ascertainable by a thermometer. So it is with light and 
shade. Looking from the bright sky to the whito paper, we 
affirm the white paper to be “ in shade,”—that is, it produces 
on us a sensation of darkness, by comparison. But the hue of 
the paper, and that of the sky, are just as fixed as temperatures 
are ; and the sky is actually a brighter thing than white paper, 
by a certain number of degrees of light, scientifically determina¬ 
ble. In the same way, every other color, or force of color, is a 
fixed thing, not dependent on sensation, but numerically repre¬ 
sentable with as much exactitude as a degree of heat by a ther¬ 
mometer. And of these hues, that of open sky is one not pro¬ 
ducible by human art. The sky is not blue color merely,—it is 
blue fire , and cannot be painted. 

§ 4. Next, observe, this blue fire has in it white fire ; that 
is, it has white clouds, as much brighter than itself as it is 
brighter than the white paper. So,then, above this azure light, 
we have another equally exalted step of white light Supposing 
the value of the light of the pure white paper represented by the 
number 10, then that of the blue sky will be (approximately) 
about 20, and of the whito o 1 - t( ] s 3 q # 


Bui, Iouk ' . clouds carefully, and it will be seen 

l0 * '' v ' 1 ‘ itie white ; parts of them are quite grey 

cump U ■ -h parts, and they are as full of passages ol 

ligla and shade as if they were of solid earth. Nevertheless, 
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their most deeply shaded part is that already so much lighter 
than the blue sky, which has brought us up to our number 30, 
and all these high lights of white are some 10 degrees above 

that, or, to white paper, as 40 to 10. And now if you look 

from the blue sky and white clouds towards the sun, you will 
find that this cloud white, which is four times as white as white 

paper, is quite dark and lightless compared with those silver 

clouds that burn nearer the sun itself, which you cannot gaze 
upon,- an infinite of brightness. IIow will you estimate that? 

And yet to express all this, we have but our poor white paper 
after all. We must not talk too proudly of our “ truths” of 
art; I am afraid we shall have to let a good deal of black fallacy 

into it, at the best. 

§ 5. Well, of the sun, and of the silver clouds, we will not 
talk for the present. But this principal fact we have learned 
by our experiment with the white paper, that, taken all in all, 
the calm sky, with such light and shade as are in it, is brighter 
than the earth ; brighter than the whitest thing on earth which 
has not, at the moment of comparison, heaven’s own direct 
light on it. Which fact it is generally one of the first objects 
of noble painters to render. I have already marked one part of 
their aim in doing so, namely, the expression of infinity ; but 
the opposing of heavenly light to earth-darkness is another most 
important one ; and of all ways of rendering a picture generally 
impressive (see especially § 12. of the chapter just referred to), 
this is the simplest and surest. Make the sky calm and lumi¬ 
nous, and raise against it dark trees, mountains, or towers, or any 
other substantial and terrestrial thing, in bold outline, and the 
mind accepts the assertion of this great and solemn truth with 

thankfulness. 

§ G. But this may be done either nobly or basely, as any 
other solemn truth may be asserted. It may be spoken with 
true feeling of all that it means ; or it may be declared, as a 
Turk declares that “ God is great,” when he means only that 
he himself is lazy. The “ heaven is bright,” of many vulgar 
painters, has precisely the same amount of signification ; it 
means that they know nothing-will do nothing—are without 
thought—without care—without passion. They will not walk 
the earth, nor watch the ways of it, nor gather the flowers of it. 
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They will git in the shade, and only assert that very perceptible, 
long-ascertained fact, “heaven is bright.” And as it maybe 
asserted basely, bo it may be accepted basely. Many of our 
capacities for receiving noblest emotion are abused, in mere idle¬ 
ness, for pleasure’s sake, and people take the excitement of a 
solemn sensation as they do that of a strong drink. Thus the 
abandoned court of Louis XIV. had on fast days its sacred 
concerts, doubtless entering in some degree into the religious ex¬ 
pression of the music, and thus idle and frivolous women at the 
present day will weep at an oratorio. So the sublimest effects 
of landscape may be sought through mere indolence ; and even 
those who are not ignorant, or dull, judge often erroneously of 
such effects of art, because their very openness to all pleasant 
and sacred association instantly colors whatever they see, so 
that, give them but the feeblest shadow of a thing they love, 
they are instantly touched by it to the heart, and mistake their 
own pleasurable feeling for the result of the painter's power. 
Thus when, by spotting and splashing, such a painter as Con¬ 
stable reminds them somewhat of wet grass and green leaves, 
forthwith they fancy themselves in all the happiness of a 
meadow walk ; and when Caspar Poussin throws out his yellow 
horizon with black hills, forthwith they are touched as by the 
solemnity of a real Italian twilight, altogether forgetting that 
net grass and twilight do not constitute the universe ; and pre- 
aouIlmI by their joy at being pleasantly cool, or gravely warm, 
from seeking any of those more precious truths which cannot bo 

caught by momentary sensation, but must be thoughtfully pur¬ 
sued. J r 

§ 7. I say “more precious,” for the simple fact that the 
sky is brighter than the earth is not a precious truth unless the 
earth itself be first understood. Despise the earth, or slander 
it; fix your eyes on its gloom, and forget its loveliness ; and 
we do not than,: you fur your languid or despairing perception 
of brightness ,n But rise up actively on the earth,- 

team iv it them, in it, know its color and form, and the full 

rCT a,, V m ‘ kC ° f “• " ml if "A” '*«! can say “ heaven 

* ptccions tr"rt. Vt not till then. Gio- 

fi* ' .' Z '* * ,e eart ' -■**♦ paints it to the full and to 

the smallest d f leaf e,d railing dower,-bine hill and white! 
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walled city,—glittering robe and golden hair ; to each he will 
give its lustre and loveliness ; and then, so far as with his poor 
human lips he may declare it, far beyond all these, he proclaims 
that “heaven is bright.” But Caspar, and such other land¬ 
scapists, painting all Nature’s flowery ground as one barrenness, 
and all her fair foliage as one blackness, and all her exquisite 
forms as one bluntness ; when, in this sluggard gloom and sul¬ 
len treachery of heart, they mutter their miserable attestation 
to what others had long ago discerned for them,—the sky’s 
brightness,—we do not thank them ; or thank them only in so 
far as, even in uttering this last remnant of truth, they are 
more commendable than those who have sunk from apathy to 
atheism, and declare, in their dark and hopeless backgrounds, 
that heaven is not bright. 

§ 8. Let us next ascertain what arc the colors of the earth 
itself. 

A mountain five or six miles off, in a sunny summer morn¬ 
ing in Switzerland, will commonly present itself in some such 
pitch of dark force, as related to the sky, as that shown in big. 
4. Plate 25, while the sky itself will still, if there are white 
clouds in it, tell as a clear dark, throwing out those white clouds 
in vigorous relief of light; yet, conduct the experiment of the 
white paper as already described, and you will, in all proba¬ 
bility, find that the darkest part of the mountain—its most vig¬ 
orous nook of almost black-looking shadow—is whiter than the 
paper. 

The figure given represents the apparent color * of the top 
of the Aiguille Bouchard (the mountain which is seen from the 
village of Chamouni, on the other side of the Glacier des Bois), 
distant, by Forbes’s map, a furlong or two less than four miles 
in a direct line from the point of observation. The observation 
was made on a warm sunny morning, about eleven o’clock, the 
sky clear blue ; the mountain seen against it, its shadows grey 
purple, and its sunlit parts greenish. Then the darkest part of 
the mountain was lighter than pure white paper , held upright in 
full light at the window, parallel to the direction in which the 

* The color , hut not the form I wanted the contour of the top of the 
Brcven for reference in another place, and have therefore given it instead of 
that of the Bouchard, but in the proper depth of tint. 
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light entered. And it will thus generally be found impossible 
to represent, in any of its true colors, scenery distant more than 
two or three miles, in full day-light. The deepest shadows are 
whiter than white paper. 

§ 9. As, however, we pass to nearer objects, true representa¬ 
tion gradually becomes possible ;—to what degree is always of 
course ascertainable accurately by the same mode of experiment. 
Bring the edge of the paper against the thing to be drawn, and 
on that edge as precisely as a lady would match the colors of 
two pieces of a dress—match the color of the landscape (with a 
little opaque white mixed in the tints you use, so as to render it 
easy to lighten or darken them). Take care not to imitate the 
tint as you believe it to be, hut accurately as it is ; so that the 
colored edge of the paper shall not be discernible from the color 
of the landscape. You will then-find (if before inexperienced) 
that shadows of trees, which you thought were dark green or 
black, are pale violets and purples ; that lights, which you 
thought were green, are intensely yellow, brown, or golden, and 
most of them far too bright to be matched at all. When you 
have got all the imitable hues truly matched, sketch the masses 
of the landscape out completely in those true and ascertained 
colors ; and you will find, to your amazement, that you have 
painted it in the colors of Turner,—in those very colors which 
perhaps you have been laughing at all your life,—the fact being 

that he, and he alone, of all men, ever painted Nature in her 
own colors. 

■ •! 10 ; I!™’ but >” - vou wiU answer, impatiently, “liow 

urai ?” ^ are th ° trUe C ° l0r3 ’ that th6y l00k 60 nnnat - 

Because they arc not shown in true contrast to the sky, and 

2 Z thf ? - Na T Paints her shad °''-s ^ pale pur- 

; , har 0f heaven and sun shine to such 

dark Bu '1 P T 1>Uri, , le beC ° mes ’ ^ comparison, a vigorous 
dark. But poor Turner has no sun at his command to (Lose 

can P t- f - f ° ll0WS NaU,re Bu kmissively as far as he 

does’- 1 !-,' , 1'? - s 10 docs ’ bri e ht gold where she 

‘ ‘ ' lien ’ on the summit of the slope of lmht she 
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hands towards her in calm consent, as she leaves him and 
mocks at him ! 

§ 11. “ Well,” but you will farther ask, “ is this right or 
wise? ought not the contrast between the masses be given, 
rather than the actual hues of a few parts of them, when the 
others are inimitable?” 

Yes, if this were possible, it ought to be done ; but the true 
contrasts can never be given. The whole question is simply 
whether you will be false at one side of the scale or at the 
other—that is, whether you will lose yourself in light or in 
darkness. This necessity is easily expressible in numbers. 
Suppose the utmost light you wish to imitate is that of serene, 
feebly lighted, clouds in ordinary sky (not sun or stars, which 
it is, of course, impossible deceptively to imitate in painting by 
any artifice). Then, suppose the degrees of shadow between 
those clouds and Nature’s utmost darkness accurately measured, 
and divided into a hundred degrees (darkness being zero). 
Next we measure our own scale, calling our utmost possible 
black, zero ; * * * § and we shall be able to keep parallel with Nature, 
perhaps up to as far as her 40 degrees ; all above that being 
whiter than our white paper. Well, with our power of contrast 
between zero and 40, we have to imitate her contrasts between 
zero and 100. Now, if we want true contrasts, we can first set 
our 40 to represent her 100, our 20 for her 80, and our zero for 
her 60 ; everything below her GO being lost in blackness. I his 
is, with certain modifications, Rembrandt’s system. Or, sec¬ 
ondly, we can put zero for her zero, 20 for her 20, and 40 for 
her 40 ; everything above 40 being lost in wh t/cness. Ibis is, 
with certain modifications, Paul Veronese’s system. Or, finally, 
we can put our zero for her zero, and our 40 for her 100 ; our 
20 for her 50, our 30 for her 75, and our ten for her 25, propor¬ 
tioning the intermediate contrasts accordingly. This is, with 
certain modifications. Turner’s system ; f the modifications, m 
each case, being the adoption, to a certain extent, of either of 


* Even here we shall be defeated by Nature, her utmost darkuess being 

deeper than ours. See Part II. Sec. II. Chap. I. § 4—7. etc. 

f When the clouds are brilliantly lighted, it may rather be, as stated m 

§ 4. above, in the proportion of 160 to 40. I take the number 100 as more 

calculable. 
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the other systems. Thus, Turner inclines to Paul Veronese; 
liking, as far as possible, to get his hues perfectly true up to a 
certain point,—that is to say, to let his zero stand for Nature’s 
zero, and his 10 for her 10, and his 20 for her 20, and then to 
expand towards the light by quick but cunning steps, putting 
27 for 50, 30 for 70, and reserving some force still for the last 
90 to 100. So Rembrandt modifies his system on the other side, 
putting his 40 for 100, his 30 for 90, his 20 for 80 ; then going 
subtly downwards, 10 for 50, 5 for 30 ; nearly everything be¬ 
tween 30 and zero being lost in gloom, yet 60 as still to reserve 
his zero for zero. The systems expressed in tabular form will 
stand thus :— 


Nature, 

Rembrandt, 

Turner. 

Veronese. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

10 

10 

20 

3 

20 

20 

80 

5 

24 

80 

40 

7 

26 

82 

50 

10 

27 

84 

GO 

13 

28 

86 

70 

17 

30 

87 

80 

20 

82 

38 

90 

30 

8G 

89 

100 

40 

40 

40 


§ 12. Now it is evident that in Rembrandt’s system, while 
the contrasts are not more right than with Veronese, the colors 
are all wrong, from beginning to end. With Turner and Vero¬ 
nese, Nature’s 10 is their 10, and Nature’s 20 their 20 ; ena¬ 
bling them to give pure truth up to a certain point. But with 
Rembrandt not one color is absolutely true, from one side of the 
scale to the other ; only the contrasts are true at the top of the 
scale. Of course, this supposes Rembrandt’s system applied to 
a subject which shall try it to the utmost, such as landscape. 
Rembrandt generally chose subjects in which the real colors 
were very nearly imitable,-as single heads with dark back¬ 
grounds, in which Nature’s highest light was little above his 
own ; her 40 being then truly representable by his 40, his pic- 

v i ab8Chlte tnith * But Ws system is only 

fuM U f aPP 1 ,'r T " SUbjeCtS 1 Clearl >'’ « have the 

full scale of natural l.ght to deal with. Turner’s and Veronese’s 
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convey the greatest sum of truth. But not the most complete 
deception, for people are so much more easily and instinctively 
impressed by force of light than truth of color, that they in¬ 
stantly miss the relative power of the sky. and the upper tones ; 
and all the true local coloring looks strange to them, separated 
from its adjuncts of high light; whereas, give them the true 
contrast of light, and they will not observe the false local color. 
Thus all Gaspar Poussin's and Salvator’s pictures, and all effects 
obtained by leaving high lights in the midst of exaggerated 
darkness, catch the eye, and are received for true, while the 
pure truth of Veronese and Turner is rejected as unnatural ; 
only not so much in \ croncsc s case as in Turnei s, because 
Veronese confines himself to more imitablc things, as draperies, 
figures, and architecture, in which his exquisite truth at the 
bottom of the scale tells on the eye at once ; but Turner works 
a good deal also (see the table) at the top of the natural scale, 
dealing with effects of sunlight and other phases of the upper 
colors, more or less inimitable, and betraying therefore, more or 
less, the artifices used to express them. It will be observed, 
also, that in order to reserve some force for the top of his scale. 
Turner is obliged to miss his gradations chiefly in middle tints 
(see the table), where the feebleness is sure to be felt. IIis 
principal point for missing the midmost gradations is almost 
always between the earth and sky ; he draws the earth truly as 
far as he can, to the horizon ; then the sky as far as he can, 
with his 30 to 40 part of the scale. They run together at the 
horizon ; and the spectator complains that there is no distinc¬ 
tion between earth and sky, or that the earth does not look solid 

enough. . 

§ 13. In the upper portions of the three pillars 5, 0, 7, Plate 

25 , are typically represented these three conditions of light and 
shade, characteristic, 5, of Rembrandt, 6, of Turner, and 7, of 
Veronese. The pillar to be drawn is supposed, in all the three 
cases, white ; Rembrandt represents it as white on its highest 
light*; and, getting the true gradations between this highest 
light and extreme dark, is reduced to his zero, or black, for the 
dark side of the white object. This first pillar also represents 
the system of Leonardo da Vinci. In the room of the Louvre 
appropriated to Italian drawings is a study of a piece of drapery 
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by Leonardo. Its lights are touched with the finest white 
chalk, and its shadows wrought, through exquisite gradations, to 
utter blackness. The pillar 6 is drawn on the system of Tur¬ 
ner ; the high point of light is still distinct : but even the dark¬ 
est part of the shaft is kept pale, and the gradations which give 
the roundness are wrought out with the utmost possible deli¬ 
cacy. The third shaft is drawn on Veronese's system. The 
light, though still focused, is more diffused than with Turner ; 
and a slight flatness results from the determination that the fact 
of the shaft’s being white shall be discerned more clearly even 
than that it is round ; and that its darkest part shall still be 
capable of brilliant relief, as a white mass, from other objects 
round it. 


§ 14. This resolution, on Veronese’s part, is owing to the 
profound respect for the colors of objects which necessarily in¬ 
fluenced him, as the colorist at once the most brilliant and the 
most tender of all painters of the elder schools ; and it is neces¬ 
sary for us briefly to note the way in which this greater or less 
respect for local color influences the system of the three paint¬ 
ers in light and shade. 

Take the whitest piece of note-paper you can find, put a blot 

of ink upon it, carry it into the sunshine, and hold it fully 

fronting the sunshine, so as to make the paper look as dazzling 

as possible, but not to let the wet blot of ink shine. You will 

then find the ink look intensely black,—blacker, in fact, than 

any where else, owing to its vigorous contrast with the dazzling 
paper. 


Remove the paper from the sunshine. The ink will not look 
so black. Carry the paper gradually into the darkest part of 
the room, and the contrast will as gradually appear to dimin¬ 
ish ; and of course, in darkness, the distinction between the’ 
black and the white van.shes. Wet ink is as perfect a repre- 
tentative as is by any means attainable of a perfectly dark 
c° lor ; that is, of one wh'eh absorbs all the light that falls on 
it, and the nature of such a color is best understood by consid- 
enng it as a piece of —. ^ Now, of course, the 

vi^rou y " tnc dr *’ "" - ont bit of night, the more 

.eneral rui .°°h ^ " the two * And ’ therefore, as a 

general ink, • h.gr.ct .u raise the light on any object with a 
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pattern or stain upon it, the more distinctly that pattern or 
stain is seen. But observe : the distinction between the full 
black of ink, and full white of paper, is the utmost reach of 
light and dark possible to art. Therefore, if this contrast is to 
be represented truly, no deeper black can ever be given in any 
shadow than that ottered at once, as local color, in a full black 
pattern, on the highest light. And, where color is the princi¬ 
pal object of the picture, that color must, at all events, be as 
right as possible where it is best seen, i.c. in the lights. Hence 
the principle of Paul Veronese, and of all the great \ enetian 
colorists, is to use full black for full black in high light, letting 
the shadow shift for itself as best it may ; and sometimes even 
putting the local black a little darker in light than shadow, in 
order to give the more vigorous contrast noted above. Let the 
pillars in Plate 25 be supposed to have a black mosaic pattern on 
the lower part of their shafts. Paul Veronese’s general practice 
will be, as at 7, having marked the rounding of the shaft as well 
as he can in the white parts, to paint the pattern with one even 
black over all, reinforcing it, if at all, a little in the lujht. 

§ 15. Repeat the experiment on the note-paper with a red 
spot of carmine instead of ink. You will now find that the 
contrast in the sunshine appears about the same as in the shade 

_the red and white rising and falling together, and dying away 

together into the darkness. The fact, however, is, that the 
contrast does actually for some time increase towards the light ; 
for in utter darknes the distinction is not visible the red can¬ 
not be distinguished from the white ; admit a little light, and 
the contrast is feebly discernible ; admit more, it is distinctly 
discernible. But you cannot increase the contrast beyond a 
certain point. From that point the red and white for some 
time rise very nearly equally in light, or fall together 'cry 
nearly equally in shade ; but the contrast will begin to diminish 
in very high lights, for strong sunlight has a tendency to ex¬ 
hibit particles of dust, or any sparkling texture in the local color, 
and then to diminish its power ; so that in order to sec local 
color well, a certain degree of shadow is necessary : for instance, 
a very delicate complexion is not well seen in the sun ; and the 
veins of a marble pillar, or the colors of a picture, can only he 
properly seen in comparative shade. 
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§ 16. I will not entangle the reader in the very subtle and 
curious variations of the laws in this matter. The simple fact 
which is necessary for him to observe is, that the paler and 
purer the color, the more the great Venetian colorists will rein¬ 
force it in the shadow, and allow it to fall or rise in sympathy 
with the light; and those especially whose object it is to repre¬ 
sent sunshine, nearly always reinforce their local colors some¬ 
what in the shadows, and keep them both fainter and feebler in 
the light, so that they thus approach a condition of universal 
glow, the full color being used for the shadow, and a delicate 
and somewhat subdued hue of it for the light. And this to the 
eye is the loveliest possible condition of color. Perhaps few 
people have ever asked themselves why they admire a rose so 
much more than all other flowers. If they consider, they will 
find, first, that red is, in a delicately gradated state, the loveliest 
of all pure colors ; and secondly, that in the rose there is no 
shadow , except what is composed of color. All its shadows are 
fuller in color than its lights, owing to the translucency and 
reflective power of its leaves. 

The second shaft, 6, in which the local color is paler towards 
the light, and reinforced in the shadow, will therefore represent 
the Venetian system with respect to paler coIots, and the sys¬ 
tem, for the most part, even with respect to darker colors, of 
painters who attempt to render effects of strong sunlight. Gen¬ 
erally, therefore, it represents the practice of Turner. The first 
shaft 5, exhibits the disadvantage of the practice of Rembrandt 
and Leonardo, in that they cannot show the local color on the 

dark side, since, however energetic, it must at last sink into 
their exaggerated darkness. 


§ 17. how, from all the preceding inquiry, the reader must 
perceive more and more distinctly the great truth, [hat all 
onus of right art consist m a certain choice made between van- 

r* “IT f 1 ' 11 "’ a f0W ° nl - v bei "S represented, and others 

nends fi f r 5 .“ ,d that the ^“lienee of each style de¬ 
pends hist on its consistency with itself,—the perfect fidelity as 

he^h ofVV" 0 tn,thS * hi ' S and secondly’on 

o lecolit ?" m0nV - ° r nUmber ° f truths * ^ been able 
econeile, and ,->• •.-iscionsness with which the truths 

used are acknowledged, even though they may not be repre 
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sented. A great artist is just like a wise and hospitable man 
with a small house : the large companies of truths, like guests, 
are waiting his invitation ; he wisely chooses from among this 
crowd the guests who will be happiest with each other, making 
those whom he receives thoroughly comfortable, and kindly 
remembering even those whom he excludes ; while the foolish 
host, trying to receive all, leaves a large part of his company on 
the staircase, without even knowing who is there, and destroys, 
by inconsistent fellowship, the pleasure of those who gain 
entrance. 

§ 18. But even those hosts who choose well will be farther 
distinguished from each other by their choice of nobler or infe¬ 
rior companies ; and we find the greatest artists mainly divided 
into two groups,—those who paint principally with respect to 
local color, headed by Paul Veronese, Titian, and Turner ; and 
those who paint principally with reference to light and shade 
irrespective of color, headed by Leonardo da \ inci, Rembrandt, 
and Raphael. The noblest members of each of these classes in¬ 
troduce the element proper to the other class, in a subordinate 
way. Paul Veronese introduces a subordinate light and shade, 
and Leonardo introduces a subordinate local color. The main 
difference is, that with Leonardo, Rembrandt, and Raphael, 
vast masses of the picture are lost in comparatively colorless 
(dark, grey, or brown) shadow ; these painters beginning with 
the lights, and going down to blackness ; but with Veronese, 
Titian, and Turner, the whole picture is like the rose,—glowing 
with color in the shadows, and rising into paler and more deli¬ 
cate hues, or masses of whiteness, in the lights ; they having be¬ 
gun with the shadows, and gone up to whiteness. 

§ 19. The colorists have in this respect one disadvantage, 
and three advantages. The disadvantage is, that between their 
less violent hues, it is not possible to draw all the forms which 
can be represented by the exaggerated shadow of the cliiaroscu- 
rists, and therefore a slight tendency to flatness is always charac¬ 
teristic of the greater colorists, as opposed to Leonardo or Rem¬ 
brandt. When the form of some single object is to be given, 
and its subtleties are to be rendered to the utmost, the Leonard- 
esque manner of drawing is often very noble. It is generally 
adopted by Albert Durer in his engravings, and is very useful, 
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when employed by a thorough master, in many kinds of engrav¬ 
ing ; * but it is an utterly false method of study , as we shall see 
presently. 

§ 20. Of the three advantages possessed by the colorists over 
the chiaroscurists, the first is, that they have in the greater por¬ 
tions of their pictures absolute truth, as shown above, § 12, while 
the chiaroscurists have no absolute truth anywhere. With the 
colorists the shadows are right; the lights untrue : but with 
the chiaroscurists lights and shadows are both u ft true. The 
second advantage is, that also the relations of color are broader 
and vaster with the colorists than the chiaroscurists. Take, for 
example, that piece of drapery studied by Leonardo, in the 
Louvre, with white lights and black shadows. Ask yourself, 
first, whether the real drapery was black or white. If white, 
then its high lights are rightly white ; but its folds being black, 
it could not as a mass be distinguished from the black or dark 
objects in its neighborhood. But the fact is, that a white cloth 
or handkerchief always is distinguished in daylight, as a whole 
white thing , from all that is colored about it : we see at once 
that there is a white piece of stuff, and a red, or green, or grey 
one near it, as the case may be : and this relation of the white 
object to other objects not white, Leonardo has wholly deprived 
himself of the power of expressing ; while, if the cloth were 
black or dark, much more has he erred by making its lights 
white. In either case, he has missed the large relation of mass 
to mass, for the sake of the small one of fold to fold. And this 


* It is often extremely difficult to distinguish properly between the Lconard- 
esque manner, in which local color is denied altogether, and the Turner- 
esque, in which local color at its highest point, in the picture is merged in 
whiteness, i mis, Albert Durer’s noble “ Melancholia” is eutirely Lconard- 
esque ; tie .eaves on her head, her flesh, her wings, her dress, the wolf, the 
woodenb. il, ;! n-’ r.. '. p-.g all equally white on the high lights. 

But my dr; b . b.g page 120, Vol. III., is Turneresque ; be¬ 
cause, tho, «- wnite to represent the pale green of leaves and 

grass in h hv’\ give definite im-m** of darkness to four of the bram¬ 
ble leave- v;!» -..h, in r-”*v. vt • ..pie, and r* a dark withered stalk 
* e . arly in li,r '- k crosses the leaf in the centre. 

‘ > » ° n,V lK ‘ ,, ' 0ptTly c *P ,ain «i by a lengthy series of 

examples ; winch x hope io give some day or other, but have not space for 
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is more or less the'case with all chiaroscurists ; with all paint¬ 
ers, that is to say, who endeavor in their studies of objects to 
get rid of the idea of color, and give the abstract shade. They 
invariably exaggerate the shadows, not with respect to the thing 
itself, but with respect to all around it ; and they exaggeiate 
the lights also, by leaving pure white for the high light of what 
in reality is grey, rose-colored, or, in some way, not white. 

§ 2T This method of study, being peculiarly characteristic 
of the Roman and Florentine schools, and associated with very 
accurate knowledge of form and expression, has gradually got to 
be thought by a large body of artists the (jraml way of study ; an 
idea which lias been fostered all the more because it was an un¬ 
natural way, and therefore thought to be a philosophical one. 
Almost the first idea of a child, or of a simple person looking at 
anything, is, that it is a red, or a black, or a green, or a white 
thing. Nay, say the artists ; that is an unphilosophical and 
barbarous view of the matter. Red and white are mere vulgar 
appearances ; look farther into the matter, and you will sec such 
and such wonderful other appearances. Abstract those, they 
are the heroic, epic, historic, and generally eligible appearances. 
And acting on this grand principle, they draw flesh white, 
leaves white, ground white, everything white in the light, and 
everything black in the shade—and think themselves wise. 
But, the longer I live, the more ground I see to hold in high 
honor a certain sort of childishness or innocent susceptibility. 
Generally speaking, I find that when we first look at a subject, 
we get a glimpse of some of the greatest truths about it : as we 
look longer, our vanity, and false reasoning, and half-knowl¬ 
edge, lead us into various wrong opinions ; but as we look 
longer still, we gradually return to our first impressions, only 
with a full understanding of their mystical and innermost rea¬ 
sons ; and of much beyond and beside them, not then known to 
us, now added (partly as a foundation, partly as a corollary) to 
what at first we felt or saw. It is thus eminently in this matter 
of color. Lay your hand over the page of this book, any child 
or simple person looking at the hand and book, would perceive, 
as the main fact of the matter, that a brownish pink thing was 
laid over a white one. The grand artist comes and tells you 
that your hand is not pink, and your paper is not while. Ho 
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shades your fingers and shades your book, and makes you see 
all manner of starting veins, and projecting muscles, and black; 
hollows, where before you saw nothing but paper and fingers. 
But go a little farther, and you will get more innocent again ; 
you will find that, when “ science has done its worst, two and 
two still make four and that the main and most important 
faces about your hand, so seen, are, after all, that it has four 
fingers and a thumb—showing as brownish pink things on white 

paper. 

§ 22. I have also been more and more convinced, the more I 
think of it, that in general pride is at the bottom of all great 
mistakes. All the other passions do occasional good, but when¬ 
ever pride puts in its word, everything goes wrong, and what it 
might really be desirable to do, quietly and innocently, it is 
mortally dangerous to do, proudly. Thus, while it is very often 
good for the artist to make studies of things, for the sake of 
knowing their forms, with their high lights all white, the mo¬ 
ment he does this in a haughty way, and thinks himself draw¬ 
ing in the great style, because he leaves high lights white, it is 
all over with him ; and half the degradation of art in modern 
times has been owing to endeavors, much fostered by the meta¬ 
physical Germans, to sec things without color, as if color were a 
vulgar thing, the result being, in most students, that they end 
by not being able to see anything at all ; whereas the true and 
perfect way of studying any object is simply to look what its 
color is in high light, and put that safely down, if possible ; or, 
if you are making a chiaroscuro study, to take the grey answer¬ 
ing to that color, and cover the whole object at once with that 
grey, firmly resolving that no part of it shall be brighter than 
that; then look for the darkest part of it, and if, as is probable, 
its darkest part be still a great deal lighter than black, or than 
other things about it, assume a given shade, as dark as, with 
due reference to other things, you can have it, but no darker. 
Mark that io • your extreme dark on the object, and between 
those limits get as much drawing as you can, by subtlety of gra¬ 
dation, i u will tax your powers of drawing indeed j and you 
will fin.- "diich *eems a childish and simple way of going 
to work, fc.gtirep .rily a thon'^ndiold more power to carry out 
than all the p?' -1 »-scientific ‘instructions that ever were invented. 
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§ 23. Nor can it long be doubted that it is a/so the most im¬ 
pressive way to others ; for the third great advantage possessed 
by the colorists is, that the delightfulness of their picture, its 
sacredness, and general nobleness, arc increased exactly in pro¬ 
portion to the quantity of light and of lovely color they can in¬ 
troduce in the shadows , as opposed to the black and grey of the 
chiaroscurists. I have already, in the Stones of Venice, vol. ii. 
chap, v., insisted upon the fact of the sacrcdncss of color, and 
its necessary connection with all pure and noble feeling. V hat 
we have seen of the use of color by the poets will help to con¬ 
firm this truth ; but perhaps I have not yet enough insisted on 
the simplest and readiest to hand of all proofs,—the way, 
namely, in which God has employed color in IIis creation as the 
unvarying accompaniment of all that is purest, most innocent, 
and most precious ; while for things precious only in material 
uses, or dangerous, common colors are reserved. Consider for 
a little while what sort of a world it would be if all llowcrs were 


grey, all leaves black, and the sky brown. Imagine that, as 
completely as may be, and consider whether you would think 
the world any whit more sacred for being thus transfigured into 
the hues of the shadows in Raphael's Transfiguration. Then 
observe how constantly innocent things are bright in color ; 
look at a dove’s neck, and compare it with the grey back of a 
viper ; I have often heard talk of brilliantly colored serpents ; 
and I suppose there are such,—as there arc gay poisons, like the 
foxglove and kalmia—types of deceit; but all the venomous ser¬ 
pents I have really seen are grey, brick-red, or brown, variously 
mottled ; and the most awful serpent I have seen, tlie Egyptian 
asp, is precisely of the color of gravel, or only a little greyer. JSo, 
again, the crocodile and alligator are grey, but the innocent liz¬ 
ard green and beautiful. I do not mean that the rule is invari¬ 
able, otherwise it would be more convincing than the lessons of 
the natural universe are intended ever to be ; there are beautiful 


colors on the leopard and tiger, and in the berries of the night¬ 
shade ; and there is nothing very notable in brilliancy of color 
either in sheep or cattle (though, by the way, the velvet of a 
brown bull’s hide in the sun, or the tawny white of the Italian 
oxen, is, to my mind, lovelier than any leopard’s or tiger s 
skin) : but take a wider view of nature, and compare generally 
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rainbows, sunrises, roses, violets, butterflies, birds, gold-fish, 
rubies, opals, and corals, with alligators, hippopotami, lions, 
wolves, bears, swine, sharks, slugs, bones, fungi,* fogs, and 
corrupting, stinging, destroying things in general, and you will 
feel then how the question stands between the colorists and 
chiaroscurists,—which of them have nature and life on their 
side, and which have sin and death. 

§ 24. Finally: the ascertainment of the sanctity of color is 
not left to human sagacity. It is distinctly stated in Scripture. 
I have before alluded to the sacred chord of color (blue, purple, 
and scarlet, with white and gold) as appointed in the Taber¬ 
nacle ; this chord is the fixed base of all coloring with the work¬ 
men of every great age ; the purple and scarlet will be found 
constantly employed by noble painters, in various unison, to the 
exclusion in general of pure crimson ;—it is the harmony de¬ 
scribed by Herodotus as used in the battlements of Ecbatana, 
and the invariable base of all beautiful missal-painting ; the 
mistake continually made by modern restorers, in supposing the 
purple to be a faded crimson, and substituting full crimson for it, 
being instantly fatal to the whole work, as, indeed, the slightest 
modification of any hue in a perfect color-harmony must always 
be.f In this chord the scarlet is the powerful color, and is on 
the whole the most perfect representation of abstract color 
which exists ; blue being in a certain degree associated with 
shade, yellow with light, and scarlet, as absolute color , standing 
alone. Accordingly, we find it used, together with cedar wood, 
hyssop, and running water, as an emblem of purification, in 
Leviticus xiv. 4, and other places, and so used not merely as the 
representative of the color of blood, since it was also to be 
dipped in the actual blood of a living bird. So that the cedar 
wood for its perfume, the hyssop for its searchingness, the water 
foi its cleansing, and the scarlet for its kindling or enlighten- 

* It is notable, however, that nearly all the poisonous agarics are scarlet 

or speckled, and wholesome ones brown or gray, as if to show us that things 

rising out of darkness and decay are always most deadly when they are well 
drest. J 

t Hence the intense absurdity of endeavoring to “ restore” the color of 
tuicient buildings by the hands of ignorant colorists, as at the Crystal Pah 
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ing, are all used as tokens of sanctification ; * and it cannot bo 
with any force alleged, in opposition to this definite appoint- 
ment, that scarlet is used incidentally to illustrate the stain of 
sin,—“ though thy sins he as scarlet,”—any more than it could 
be received as a diminution of the authority for using snow- 
whiteness as a type of purity, that Gehazi’s leprosy is described 
as being as “ white as snow.” An incidental image has no 
authoritative meaning, but a stated ceremonial appointment 
has ; besides, we have the reversed image given distinctly in 
Prov. xxxi.: “She is not afraid of the snow for her household, 
for all her household are clothed with scarlet .” And, again : 
“ Ye daughters of Israel, weep over Saul, who clothed you in 
scarlet, with other delights.” So, also, the arraying of the 
mystic Babylon in purple and scarlet may be interpreted exactly 
as we choose ; either, by those who think color sensual, as an image 
of earthly pomp and guilt, or, by those who think it sacred, as an 
image of assumed or pretended sanctity. It is possible the two 
meanings may be blended, and the idea may be that the purple 
and fine linen of Dives arc worn in hypocritical semblance of 
the purple and fine linen of the high priest, being, nevertheless, 
themselves, in all cases typical of all beauty and purity. I 
hope, however, to be able some day to enter farther into these 
questions with respect to the art of illumination ; meantime, 
the facts bearing on our immediate subject may be brielly 
recapitulated. All men, completely organized and justly tem¬ 
pered, enjoy color ; it is meant for the perpetual comfort and 
delight of the human heart ; it is richly bestowed on the high¬ 
est works of creation, and the eminent sign and seal of perfec¬ 
tion in them ; being associated with life in the human body, 
with light in the sky, with purity and hardness in the earth,— 
death, night, and pollution of all kinds being colorless. And 
although if form and color be brought into complete opposi¬ 
tion,! so that it should be put to us as a matter of stern choico 

* The redeemed Rahab bound for a sign a scarlet thread in the window. 
Compare Canticles iv. 3. 

f The inconsistency between perfections of color and form, which I 
have had to insist upon in other places, is exactly like that between articu¬ 
lation and harmony. We cannot have the richest harmony with the sharp¬ 
est and most audible articulation of words : yet good singers will articulate 
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whether we should have a work of art all of form, without color 
(as an Albert Durer’s engraving), or all of color, without form 
(as an imitation of mother-of-pearl), form is beyond all com¬ 
parison the more precious of the two ; and in explaining the 
essence of objects, form is essential, and color more or less acci¬ 
dental (compare Chap. v. of the first section of Yol. I.) ; yet if 
color be introduced at all, it is necessary that, whatever else 
may be wrong, that should be right ; just as, though the music 
of a song may not be so essential to its influence as the meaning 
of the words, yet if the music be given at all, it must be right, 
or its discord will spoil the words ; and it would be better, of 
the two, that the words should be indistinct, than the notes 
false. Hence, as I have said elsewhere, the business of a painter 
is to paint. If he can color, he is a painter, though he can do 
nothing else ; if he cannot color, he is no painter, though he 
may do everything else. But it is. in fact, impossible, if he can 
color, but that he should be able to do more ; for a faithful 
study of color will always give power over form, though the 
most intense study of form will give no power over color. The 


clearly : and the perfect study of the science of music will conduct to a fine 
articulation ; but the study of pronunciation will not conduct to, nor in¬ 
volve, that of harmony. So, also, though, as said farther on, subtle expres¬ 
sion can he got without color, perfect expression never can ; for the color 
of the face is a part of its expression. How often has that scene between 
Francesca di Kimini and her lover been vainly attempted by sculptors, 
simply because they did not observe that the main note of expression in it 
was in the fair sheet lightning—fading and flaming through the cloud of 
passion ! 

Per pin fiate gli ocelli ei sospiuse 

Quella lettura, c scolorvcei il ci*o. 

And. of course, in landscape, color is the principal source of expression 
Take one melancholy chord from the close of Crabbc's Patron *. 


« « 


('old grew the fogirv nu»rn ; the day was brief, 
I.oos.' on the cherry hue - the crimson le-.f 
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• v *ih ’ -.itv showers, the floods : 
- of pine and yew 
. ‘ v 1 '’ “»eir melancholy hue ; 
i- \e the green holly, with its berries red 
A; 1 the green moss that o’er the gravel spread.” 
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man who can see all the greys, and reds, and purples in a 
peach, will paint the peach rightly round, and rightly alto¬ 
gether ; but the man who has only studied its roundness, may 
not see its purples and greys, and if he does not, will never 
get it to look like a peach ; so that great power over color is 
always a sign of large general art-intellect. Expression of the 
most subtle kind can be often reached by the slight studies of 
caricaturists;* sometimes elaborated by the toil of the dull, 
and sometimes by the sentiment of the feeble ; but to color well 
requires real talent and earnest study, and to color perfectly is 
the rarest and most precious power an artist can possess. Every 
other gift may be erroneously cultivated, but this will guide to 
all healthy, natural, and forcible truth ; the student may be led 
into folly by philosophers, and into falsehood by purists ; but 
he is always safe if he holds the hand of a colorist. 


* See Appendix 1. Modern Grotesque. 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF TURNERIAN MYSTERY :—FIRST, AS ESSENTIAL. 

§ 1. In the preceding chapters we have shown the nature of 
Turner’s art; first, as respected sympathy with his subject; 
next, as respected fidelity in local detail; and thirdly, as 
respected principles of color. We have now finally to confirm 
what in various places has been said respecting his principles of 
delineation, or that mysterious and apparently uncertain execu¬ 
tion by which he is distinguished from most other painters. 

In Chap. hi. § 17 of the preceding volume we concluded 
generally that all great drawing was distinct drawing ; but with 
reference, nevertheless, to a certain sort of indistinctness, neces¬ 
sary to the highest art, and afterwards to be explained. And 
the inquiry into this seeming contradiction has, I trust, been 
made somewhat more interesting by what we saw respecting 
modern art in the fourth paragraph of Chap, xvi., namely, 
that it was distinguished from old art eminently by ^distinct¬ 
ness, and by its idle omission of details for the sake of general 
effect. Perhaps also, of all modern artists. Turner is the one to 
whom most people would first look as the great representative 
of this nineteenth century cloudiness, and “ ingenious speaking 
concerning smoke every one of his compositions being evi¬ 
dently dictated by a delight in seeing only a part of things 
rather than the wV v . r.ud in casting clouds and mist around 
them rather 1 ...veiling them. 

§ 2. And a the head of modern mystery, all the ranks of 
the best ancient, and of even a very important and notable 
division of modern authority, seem to be arrayed against him. 
As we saw in preceding chapters, every great man was definite 
until the seventeenth century. John Bellini, Leonardo, Angel¬ 
ico, Purer, Perugino, Raphael,—all of them hated fog, and re¬ 
pudiated indignantly all manner of concealment. Clear, calm, 
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placid, perpetual vision, far and near ; endless perspicuity of 
space ; unfatigued veracity of eternal light ; perfectly accurate 
delineation of every leaf on the trees, every flower in the fields, 
every golden thread in the dresses of the figures, up to the high¬ 
est point of calm brilliancy which was penetrable to the eye, or 
possible to the pencil,—these were their glory. On the other— 
the entirely mysterious—side, we have only sullen and sombre 
Rembrandt; desperate Salvator ; filmy, futile Claude ; occa¬ 
sionally some countenance from Correggio and Titian, and a 
careless condescension or two from Tintoret,*—not by any 
means a balanced weight of authority. Then, even in modern 
times, putting Turner (who is at present the prisoner at the bar) 
out of the question, we have, in landscape, Stanfield and Hard¬ 
ing as definers, against Copley Fielding and Robson on the sido 
of the clouds ; f Mulready and Wilkie against Etty,—even Etty 
being not so much misty in conception as vague in execution, 
and not, therefore, .quite legitimately to be claimed on the 
foggy side ; while, finally, the whole body of the Pre-Raphael¬ 
ites—certainly the greatest men, taken as a class, whom modern 
Europe has produced in concernment with the arts—entirely 
agree with the elder religious painters, and do, to their utmost, 
dwell in an element of light and declaration, in antagonism to 
all mist and deception. Truly, the clouds seem to be getting 
much the worst of it ; and I feel, for the moment, as if nothing 
could be said for them. However, having been myself long a 
cloud-worshipper, and passed many hours of life in the pursuit 
of them from crag to crag, I must consider what can possibly be 
submitted in their defence, and in Turner’s. 

§ 3. The first and principal thing to be submitted is, that 
the clouds arc there . Whether we like them or not, it is a fact 
that by far the largest spaces of the habitable world are full of 
them. That is Nature’s will in the matter ; and whatever we 

* In the clouds around Mount Sinai, in the picture of the Golden Calf ; 
the smoke turning into angels, in the Ccnacolo in San Giorgio Maggiore ; 
and several other such instances. 

f Stanfield I call a definer, as opposed to Copley Fielding, because, 
though, like all other moderns, he paints cloud and storm, he will generally 
paint all the masts and yards of a ship, rather than merely her black bows 
glooming through the foam ; and all the rocks on a hill side, rather than the 
blue outline of the hill through the mist. 
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may theoretically determine to be expedient or beautiful, she 
has long ago determined what shall be. We may declare that 
clear horizons and blue skies form the most exalted scenery ; 
but for all that, the bed of the river in the morning will still be 
traced by its line of white mist, and the mountain peaks will be 
seen at evening only in the rents between their blue fragments 
of towering cloud. Thus it is, and that so constantly, that it is 
impossible to become a faithful landscape painter without con¬ 
tinually getting involved in effects of this kind. We may, in¬ 
deed, avoid them systematically, but shall become narrow man¬ 
nerists if we do. 

§ 4. But not only is there a partial and variable mystery 
thus caused by clouds and vapors throughout great spaces of 
landscape ; there is a continual mystery caused throughout all 
spaces, caused by the absolute infinity of things. We never 
see anything clearly. I stated this fact partly in the chap¬ 
ter on Truth of Space, in the first volume, but not with suffi¬ 
cient illustration, so that the reader might by that chapter have 
been led to infer that the mystery spoken of belonged to some 
special distance of the landscape, whereas the fact is, that every¬ 
thing we look at, be it large or small, near or distant, has an 
equal quantity of mystery in it ; and the only question is, not 
how much mystery there is, hut at what part of the object mys¬ 
tification begins. We suppose we see the ground under our feet 
clearly, but if we try to number its grains of dust, we shall find 
that it is as full of confusion and doubtful form as anything 
else ; so that there is literally no point of clear sight, and there 
never can be. What we call seeing a thing clearly, is only see¬ 
ing enough of it to make out what it is ; this point of intelligi¬ 
bility varying in distance for different magnitudes and kinds of 
things, while the appointed quantity of mystery remains nearly 
the same for all. Thus : throwing an open book and an em¬ 
broidered handkerchief on a lawn, at a distance of half a mile 
we cannot tell which is which ; that is the point of mystery for 
the whole of those things. They are then merely white spots of 
indistinct shape. YYe approach them, and perceive, that one is 
a book, the other a handkerchief, but cannot read the one, nor 
trace the embroidery of the other. The mystery has ceased to 
be in the whole things, and has gone into their details. We go 
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nearer, and can now read the text and trace the embroidery, but 
cannot see the fibres of the paper, nor the threads of the stuff. 
The mystery has gone into a third place. A\ e take botli up and 
look closely at them ; we see the watermark and the threads, 
but not the hills and dales in the paper's surface, nor the fine 
fibres which shoot off from every thread. The mystery lias 
gone into a fourth place, where it must stay, till we take a 
microscope, which will send it into a fifth, sixth, hundredth, or 
thousandth place, according to the power we use. M hen, there¬ 
fore, we say, we see the book clearly , we mean only that we 
know it is a book. When we say that we see the letters clearly, 
we mean that we know what letters they arc ; and artists feel 
that they are drawing objects at a convenient distance when 
they are so near them as to know, and to be able in painting to 
show that they know, what the objects are, in a tolcrabl) com¬ 
plete manner ; but this power does not depend on any definite 
distance of the object, but on its size, kind, and distance, to¬ 
gether ; so that a small thing in the foreground may be pie- 
cisely in the same phase or place of mystery as a large thing far 
away. 

§ 5. The other day, as I was lying down to rest on the side 
of the hill round which the Rhone sweeps in its main angle, op¬ 
posite Martigny, and looking carefully across the valley to the 
ridge of the hill which rises above Martigny itself, then distant 
about four miles, a plantain seed-vessel about an inch long, and 
a withered head of a scabious half an inch broad, happened to 
be seen rising up, out of the grass near me, across the outline 
of the distant hill, so as seemingly to set themselves closely be¬ 
side the large pines and chestnuts which fringed that distant 
ridge. The plantain was eight yards from me, and the scabious 
seven ; and to my sight, at these distances, the plantain and the 
far away pines were equally clear (it being a clear day, and the 
sun stooping to the west). The pines, four miles off, showed 
their branches, but I could not count them ; and two or three 
young and old Spanish chestnuts beside them showed their bro¬ 
ken masses distinctly ; but I could not count those masses, only 
I knew the trees to be chestnuts by their general look. The 
plantain and scabious in like manner I knew to be a plantain 
and scabious by their general look. I saw the plantain seed- 
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vessel to be, somehow, rough, and that there were two little pro¬ 
jections at the bottom of the scabious head which I knew to 
mean the leaves of the calyx ; but I could no more count dis¬ 
tinctly the seeds of the plantain, or the group of leaves forming 
the calyx of the scabious, than I could count the branches of 
the far-away pines. 

§ G. Under these circumstances, it is quite evident that 
neither the pine nor plantain could have been rightly repre¬ 
sented by a single dot or stroke of color. Still less could they 
be represented by a definite drawing, on a small scale, of a pine 
with all its branches clear, or of a plantain with all its seeds 
clear. The round dot or long stroke would represent nothing, 
and the clear delineation too much. They were not mere dots 
of color which I saw on the hill, but something full of essence 
of pine ; out of which I could gather which were young and 
which were old, and discern the distorted and crabbed pines 
from the symmetrical and healthy pines ; and feel how the 
evening sun was sending its searching threads among their dark 
leaves ;—assuredly they were more than dots of color. And yet 
not one of their boughs or outlines could be distinctly made 
out, or distinctly drawn. Therefore, if I had drawn either a 
definite pine, or a dot, I should have been equally wrong, the 
right lying in an inexplicable, almost inimitable, confusion be¬ 
tween the two. 

§ 7. “ But is this only the case with pines four miles away, 


and with plantains eight yards?” 

Not so. Everything in the field of sight is equally puzzling, 
and can only be drawn rightly on the same difficult conditions. 
Try it fairly. Take the commonest, closest, most familiar thing, 
and stride to draw it verily as you see it. Be sure of this last 
fact, for otherwise you will find yourself continually drawing, 
not what you .?*/>, but what you know. The best practice to bp- 
gin with is, sittin" : i. mt three yard, from a bookcase (not your 
own, rv; that may know none of the titles of tub books), to 
try t d: -v '' books accurately, with the titles on the backs. 



• -s on the bindings, as you see them. 


You are not to 


stir from your place to look what they arc, but to draw them 
simpiy •£. ..icy appear, giving the perfect look of neat lettering ; 
which, nevertheless, must be (as you find it on most of the books) 
W-L' Kf, 11 rv -xt 1 ' 
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absolutely illegible. Next try to draw a piece of patterned muslin 
or lace (of which you do not know the pattern), a little way otf, 
and rather in the shade ; and be sure you get all the grace and 
look of the pattern without going a step nearer to see what it is. 
Then try to draw a bank of grass, with all its blades ; or a bush, 
with all its leaves ; and you will soon begin to understand undei 
what a universal law of obscurity we live, and perceive that all 
distinct drawing must be bud drawing, and that nothing can be 
right, till it is unintelligible. 

§ 8. “ How ! and Pre-Raphaelitism and Durerism, and all that 
you have been talking to us about for these five hundred pages !” 

Well, it is all right ; Pre-Raphaelitism is quite as unintelli¬ 
gible as* need be (I will answer for Durerism farther on). Ex¬ 
amine your Pre-Raphaelite painting well, and you will find it is 
the precise fulfilment of these laws. You can make out your 
plantain head and your pine, and see entirely what they arc ; 
but yet they are full of mystery, and suggest more than you 
can see. So also with Turner, the true head of Pre-Raphael¬ 
itism. You shall see the spots of the trout lying dead on the 
rock in his foreground, but not count them. It is only the 
Germans and the so-called masters of drawing and defining that 
are wrong, not the Pre-Raphaelites.* 


* Compare, if at hand, my letter in the Times of the 5th of May. 1854, 
on Hunt’s Light of the World. I extract the passage bearing chiefly on the 

point in question. . T 

“As far as regards the technical qualities of Mr. Hunts paintm , I 

would only ask the spectator to observe this difference between true re- 

Raphaelite work and its imitations. The true work represents all objects 

exactly as they would appear in nature, in the position and at the distances 

which the arrangement of the picture supposes. The false work rcpicscnts 

them with all their details, as if seen through a microscope. Examine 

closely the ivy on the door in Mr. Hunt’s picture, and there will not be 

found in it a single clear outline. All is the most exquisite mysten o 

color ; becoming reality at its due distance. In like manner, examine the 

small gems on the robe of the figure. Not one will be made out m form. 

and yet there is not one of all those minute points of green color, but it has 

two or three distinctly varied shades of greeu in it. giving its mysterious 

value and lustre. The spurious imitations of Pre-Raphaelite work represen 

the most minute leaves and other objects with sharp outlines but with no 

variety of color, and with none of the concealment, none of the lnhm y 

nature.” 
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Not, that is to say, so far as it is possible to be right. No 
human skill can get the absolute truth in this matter ; but a 
drawing by Turner of a large scene, and by Holman Hunt of a 
small one, are as close to truth as human eyes and hands can 
reach. 

§ 9. “ Well, but how of Veronese and all the firm, fearless 
draughtsmen of days gone by?” 

They are indeed firm and fearless, but they are all mysterious. 
Not one great man of them, but he will puzzle you, if you look 
close, to know what he means. Distinct enough, as to his gen¬ 
eral intent, indeed, just as Nature is distinct in her general 
intent; but examine his touches, and you will find in Veronese, 
in Titian, in Tintoret, in Correggio, and in all the great painters, 
properly so called, a peculiar melting and mystery about the 
pencilling, sometimes called softness, sometimes freedom, some¬ 
times breadth ; but in reality a most subtle confusion of colors 
and forms, obtained either by the apparently careless stroke of 
the brush, or by careful retouching with tenderest labor ; but 
always obtained in one way or another : so that though, wiien 
compaicd with work that has no meaning, all great work is dis- 
tmet , compared with w r ork that has narrow and stubborn mean¬ 
ing, all great work is ^distinct ; and if we find, on examining 
an) picture closely, that it is all clearly to be made out, it can¬ 
not be, as painting, first-rate. There is no exception to this 
rule. Excellence of tiie highest kind, without obscurity, 

CANNOT EXIST. 


§ 10* “ But you said that all authority was against Turner,_- 

Titian’s and Veronese’s, as well as that of the older painters.” 

les, as regards his choice of misty or foggy subject, it is so ; 
but in this matter of mere execution , all the great painters are 
with him, though at first he seems to differ from them, on ac¬ 
count of that choice of foggy subject; and because, instead of 
painting things under circumstances when their general char¬ 
acter is to be discerned at on- (as Veronese paints human fig- 
ures close to us and i' „ue of life), he is always painting things 

twenty and flinty miles away, reduced to unintelligible and ec- 
centric shu:; 


right !n itself"” h0 "'’ th “ 1 ’ ° f f ° ggJ Ch ° ice > can lhat be 
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That we will discuss in the next chapter : let us keep at 
present to the question of execution. 

“ Keeping to that question, why is it that a photograph 
always looks clear and sharp,—not at all like a Turner?” 

Photographs never look entirely clear and sharp ; but be¬ 
cause clearness is supposed a merit in them, they are usually 
\,taken from very clearly marked and un-Turnerian subjects ; 
and such results as are misty and faint, though often precisely 
those which contain the most subtle renderings of nature, are 
thrown away, and the clear ones only arc preserved. 1 hose 
clear ones depend for much of their force on the faults of the 
process. Photography either exaggerates shadows, or loses de¬ 
tail in the lights, and, in many ways which I do not here pause 
to explain, misses certain of the utmost subtleties of natural 
effect (which are often the things that Turner has chiefly aimed 
at,) while it renders subtleties of form which no human hand 
could achieve. But a delicately taken photograph of a truly 
Turnerian subject, is far more like Turner in the drawing than 
it is to the work of any other artist; though, in the system of 
chiaroscuro, being entirely and necessarily Rembrandtcsque, 
the subtle mystery of the touch (Turnerism carried to an in¬ 
finitely wrought refinement) is not usually perceived. 

§ 12. “ But how of Van Eyck, and Albert Durer, and all 

the clear early men ?” 

So far as they are quite clear, they are imperfect, and know¬ 
ingly imperfect, if considered as painters of real appearances ; 
but by means of this very imperfection or conventionalism, they 
often give certain facts which are more necessary to their pur¬ 
pose than these outward appearances. For instance, in Fig. 2 
of Plate 25, facing page 32, I requested Mr. Le Keux to fac¬ 
simile, as far as might be, the look of the daguerreotype ; and 
he has admirably done so. But if Albert Durer had drawn the 
wall between those towers, he would have represented it with 
all its facts distinctly revealed, as in Fig. 1 ; and in many re¬ 
spects this clear statement is precious, though, so far as regards 
ocular truth, it is not natural. A modern sketcher of the “ bold” 
school would represent the tower as in Fig. 3 ; that is to say, in 
a manner just as trenchant and firm, and therefore ocularly false, 
as Durer’s ; but, in all probability, which involved entireness of 
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fallacy or ignorance as to the wall facts ; rendering the work 
nearly valueless ; or valuable only in color or composition ; not 
as draughtsmanship. 

Of this we shall have more to say presently, here we may rest 
satisfied with the conclusion that to a perfectly great manner of 
painting, or to entirely finished work, a certain degree of indis¬ 
tinctness is indispensable. As all subjects have a mystery in 
them, so all drawing must have a mystery in it; and from the 
nearest object to the most distant, if we can quite make out 
what the artist would be at, there is something wrong. The 
strokes of paint, examined closely, must be confused, odd, 
incomprehensible ; having neither beginning nor end,—melting 
into each other, or straggling over each other, or going wrong 
and coming right again, or fading away altogether ; and if we 
can make anything of them quite out, that part of the drawing 
is wrong, or incomplete. 


§ 13. Only, observe, the method by which the confusion is ob¬ 
tained may vary considerably according to the distance and scale 
of the picture itself ; for very curious effects are produced upon 
all paintings by the distance of the eye from them. One of these 
is the giving a certain softness to all colors, so that hues which 
would look coarse or bald if seen near, may sometimes safely 
be left, and are left, by the great workmen in their large works, 
to be corrected by the kind of bloom which the distance of thirty 
or forty feet sheds over them. I say, “ sometimes,” because this 
optical effect is a very subtle one, and seems to take place chiefly 
on certain colors, dead fresco colors especially ; also the practice 
of the great workmen is very different, and seems much to be 
regulated by the time at their disposal. Tintoret’s picture of 
Paradise, wffh 500 figures in it, adapted to a supposed distance 
o from fifty to a hundred feet, is yet colored so tenderlv that 
he nearer it , apj,;**hed the better it looks ; nor is it"at all 

? e f r f ! a,n umch iswron S near, will look right a 

httle > :<•. , >• .ven a great way off : I have never seen any of 

'TV* 1 f ! r n lt v madC t0 l0 ° k Hke Tifcians ^ being hung 
'' ?ne * stll !> dl, - tance dm ■ tv ’ > dm , e a definite effect on 
1 • ~ f ueral ar v -oving one. It also deepens 

* JWerof a ^rokes and shadows. A touch of shade 

hich, s>een near, is all but invisible, and, as far as effect on the 
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picture is concerned, quite powerless, will be found, a little way 
off, to tell as a definite shadow, and to have a notable result on 
all that is near it; and so markedly is this the case, that in all 
fine and first-rate drawing there are many passages in which if 
we see the touches we are putting on, we are doing too much ; 
they must be put on by the feeling of the hand only, and have 
their effect on the eye when seen in unison, a little way off. 
This seems strange ; but I believe the reason of it is, that, seen 
at some distance, the parts of the touch or touches are gathered 
together, and their relations truly shown ; while, seen near, they 
are scattered and confused. On a large scale, and in common 
things, the phenomenon is of constant occurrence; the “dirt 
bands” on a glacier, for instance, arc not to be counted on the 
glacier itself, and yet their appearance is truly stated by Profes¬ 
sor Forbes to be “ one of great importance , though from the two 
circumstances of being best seen at a distance, or consideiablc 
height, and in a feeble or slanting light, it had very naturally 
been overlooked both by myself and others, like what are called 
blind paths over moors, visible at a distance, but lost when \\q 
stand upon them.”* 

§ 14. Not only, however, does this take place in a picture 
very notably, so that a group of touches will tell as a compact 
and intelligible mass, a little way off, though confused when seen 
near ; but also a dark touch gains at a little distance in apparent 
darkness , a light touch in apparent light, and a colored touch in 
apparent color, to a degree inconceivable by an unpractised per¬ 
son ; so that literally, a good painter is obliged, working near 
his picture, to do in everything only about half of what he 
wants, the rest being done by the distance. And if the effect, 
at such distance, is to be of confusion, then sometimes seen 
near, the work must be a confusion worse confounded, almost 
utterly unintelligible ; hence the amazement and blank wonder 
of the public at some of the finest passages of Turner, which 
look like a mere meaningless and disorderly work of chance ; 
but, rightly understood, are preparations for a given result, like 
the most subtle moves of a game of chess, of which no bystander 
can for a long time see the intention, but which are, in dim, 


* Travels through llie Alps, chap. via. 
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underhand, wonderful way, bringing out their foreseen and in¬ 
evitable result. 

§ 13. And, be it observed, no other means would have brought 
out that result. Every distance and size of picture has its own 
proper method of work ; the artist will necessarily vary that 
method somewhat according to circumstances and expectations : 
he may sometimes finish in a wav fitted for close observation, to 
please his patron, or catch the public eye ; and sometimes be 
tempted into such finish by his zeal, or betrayed into it by for¬ 
getfulness, as I think Tintorct has been, slightly, in his Para¬ 
dise, above mentioned. But there never yet was a picture 
thoroughly effective at a distance, which did not look more or 
less unintelligible near. Things which in distant effect are folds 
of dress, seen near arc only two or three grains of golden color 
set there apparently’ by chance : what far oil’ is a solid limb, near 
is a grev shade with a misty outline, so broken that it is not easy 
to find its boundary ; and what far olT may perhaps be a man's 
face, near, is only a piece of thin brown color, enclosed by r a 
single llowing wave of a brush loaded with white, while three 
brown touches across one edge of it, ten feet away, become a 
mouth and eyes. The more subtle the power of the artist, the 
more curious the difference will be between the apparent means 
and the effect produced ; and one of the most sublime feelings 
connected with art consists in the perception of this very strange¬ 
ness, and in a svmpathv with the foreseeing and foreordaining 
power of the artist. In Turner, Tintorct, and Paul Veronese, 
the intenseness of perception, first, as to what is to be done, and 
then, of the means of doing it, is so colossal, that I always feel 
in the presence of their pictures just as other people would in 
that of a supernatural being. Common talkers use the word 
*’ magic" of a great painter's power without knowing what they 
mean by it. I hey mean a great truth. That power is magical ; 
so magical, that, well understood, no enchanter's work could be 
moie miiaeulous or more appalling : and though I am not often 
kept from saying things by timidity, I should be afraid of offend¬ 
ing reader, if I were to define to him accurately 7 the kind 
and the degree of awe, with which 1 have stood before Tintoret’s 

Adoration of the Magi, at \ enice, and Veronese’s Marriage in 
Cana, in the Louvre. 
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§ 16. It will now, I liope, be understood liow easy it is for 
dull artists to mistake the mystery of great masters for careless¬ 
ness, and their subtle concealment of intention for want of in¬ 
tention. For one person who can perceive the delicacy, inven¬ 
tion, and veracity of Tintoret or Reynolds* there are thousands 
who can perceive the dash of the brush and the confusion of the 
color. They suppose that the merit consists in dash and con¬ 
fusion, and that they may easily rival Reynolds by being mini 
telligible, and Tintoret by being impetuous. But I assure them, 
very seriously, that obscurity is not always admirable, nor im¬ 
petuosity always right; that disorder does not necessarily imply 
discretion, nor haste, security. It is sometimes difficult to 
understand the words of a deep thinker ; but it is equally di - 
cult to understand an idiot; and young students will find it 
on the whole, the best thing they can do to strive to be clear ;f 
not affectedly clear, but manfully and firmly. Mean something, 
and say something, whenever you touch canvas ; yield neither 
to the affectation of precision nor of speed, and trust to time, 
and your honest labor, to invest your work gradually, m such 
measure and kind as your genius can reach, with the tenderness 
that comes of love, and the mystery that comes of power. 

* Reynolds is usually admired for Ins dash 
is in an ineffable subtlety combined with I s speeu. 

“7 isx i z z r u " species : f r <—. 




CHAPTER V. 

OF TURNERIAN MYSTERY :—SECONDLY, WILFUL. 


§ 1. In the preceding chapter we were concerned only with 
the mystery necessary in all great art. We have yet to inquire into 
the nature of that more special love of concealment in which 
Turner is the leading representative of modern cloud-worship ; 
causing Dr. Waagen sapiently to remark that “ he” had here 
succeeded in combining “ a crude painted medley with a gen¬ 
eral foggy appearance.”* 

As, for defence of his universal indistinctness, my appeal was 
in the last chapter to universal fact, so, for defence of this 
special indistinctness, my first appeal is in this chapter to special 
fact. An English painter justifiably loves fog, because he is 
born in a foggy country ; as an Italian painter justifiably loves 
clearness, because he is born in a comparatively clear country. 
I have heard a traveller familiar with the East complain of the 
effect in a picture of Copley Fielding’s, that “ it was such very 
bad weather.” But it ought not to be bad weather to the Eng¬ 
lish. Our green country depends for its life on those kindly 
rains and floating swirls of cloud ; we ought, therefore, to love 
them and to paint them. 

§ 2. But there is no need to rest my defence on this narrow 
English ground. The fact is, that though the climates of the 
South and East may be comparatively clear, they are no more 
absolutely clear than our own northern air ; and that wherever 
a landscape-p:-inter is placed, if he paints faithfully, he will 
have confine, ily to paint effects of mist. Intense clearness, 
whether in the North after or before rain, or in some moments 
of T \vilight in the South, is always, as far as I am acquainted 


* \r‘ 

VIi:C!J i)t\ 

such U LoU-. 


:id Artists in England, vol. ii. t p. 151. The other characteristics 
'■'* nngen discovers in Turner are, “ such a looseness of treatment, 
i want of truth, as 1 never before met with.” 
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with natural phenomena, a notable thing. Mist of some sort, 
or mirage, or confusion of light, or of cloud, are the general 
facts ; the distance may vary in different climates at which the 
effects of mist begin, but they are always present; and there¬ 
fore, in all probability it is meant that we should enjoy them. 

§ 3. Nor does it seem to me in any wis%difficult to under¬ 
stand why they should be thus appointed for enjoyment. In 
former parts of this work we were able to trace a certain de¬ 
lightfulness in every visible feature of natural things which was 
typical of any great spiritual truth ; surely, therefore, we need 
not wonder now, that mist and all its phenomena have been 
made delightful to us, since our happiness as thinking icings 
must depend on our being content to accept only partial knowl¬ 
edge, even in those matters which chiefly concern us. If we 
insist upon perfect intelligibility and complete declaration in 
every moral subject, we shall instantly fall into misery of un¬ 
belief. Our whole happiness and power of energetic action de¬ 
pend upon our being able to breathe and live in the cloud ; con¬ 
tent to see it opening here and closing there ; rejoicing to catch, 
through the thinnest films of it, glimpses of stable and su >- 
stantial things ; but yet perceiving a nobleness even in the con¬ 
cealment, and rejoicing that the kindly veil is spread where the 
untempered light might have scorched us, or the infinite clcai 

ness wearied. „ „ . . , . 

k 4 And I believe that the resentment of this interference 

of the' mist is one of the forms of proud error which are too 
easily mistaken for virtues. To be content ,n utter da,k 
and ignorance is indeed unmanly, and therefore we think t] at 
to love light and seek knowledge must always be ngh . v 

in all matters before observed,) wherever pride has any share 
the work, even knowledge and light maybe ,11 pursued K o 1 - 
edge is good, and light is good, yet man per,shed m seek mg 
knowledge and moths perished in seekmg light; and if we, 
who are crushed before the moth, will not accept such mystery 
as is needful for us, we shall perish ,n hke manner. Bu , ac¬ 
cepted in humbleness, it instantly becomes an element of I ens¬ 
ure ; and I think that every rightly constituted min fe 
rejoice, not so much in knowing anything clearly, as in feebng 
that there is infinitely more which it cannot know. None but 
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proud or weak men would mourn over this, for we may always 
know more if we choose, by working on ; but the pleasure is, I 
think, to humble people, in knowing that the journey is end¬ 
less, the treasure inexhaustible,—watching the cloud still march 
before them with its summitless pillar, and being sure that, to 
the end of time ^ul to the length of eternity, the mysteries of 
its infinity will still open farther and farther, their dimness 
being the sign and necessary adjunct of their inexhaustibleness. 
I know there are an evil mystery and a deathful dimness,—the 
mystery of the great Babylon—the dimness of the sealed eye and 
soul ; but do not let us confuse these with the glorious mystery 
of the things which the angels “ desire to look into,” or with 
the dimness which, even before the clear eye and open soul, still 
rests on sealed pages of the eternal volume. 

§ 5. And going down from this great truth to the lower 
truths which are types of it in smaller matters, we shall find, 
that as soon as people try honestly to see all they can of any¬ 
thing, they come to a point where a noble dimness begins. 
They see more than others ; but the consequence of their seeing 
more is, that they feel they cannot see all ; and the more intense 
their perception, the more the crowd of things which they partly 
see will multiply upon them ; and their delight may at last prin¬ 
cipally consist in dwelling on this cloudy part of their prospect, 
somewhat casting away or aside what to them has become com¬ 
paratively common, but is perhaps the sum and substance of all 
that other people see in the tiling, for the utmost subtleties and 
shadows and glancings of it cannot be caught but by the most 
practised vision. And as a delicate car rejoices in the slighter 
and more modulated passages of sound which to a blunt ear are 


utterly monotonous in their quietness, or unintelligible in their 
complication, so, when the eye is exquisitely keen and clear, it is 
fain to rest on grey films of shade, and wandering ravs of light, 
and intricacies of tender form, passing over hastily, as un¬ 
worthy or commonplace, what to a less educated sense appears 
the whole of the subject.* In painting, this progress of the eye 
is marked always by one consistent sign—its sensibility, namely, 


* And yet, all those intricacies will produce for it another whole : as 
simple and natural as the child's first conception of the thing ; only more 
comprehensive. See above, Chap. III., 21. 
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to effects of gradation in light and color, and habit of looking 
for them, rather even than for the signs of the essence of the 
subject. It will, indeed, sec more of that essence than is seen 
bv other eyes ; and its choice of the points to be seised upon 
will be always regulated by that special sympathy which we have 
above examined as the motive of the Turnenun pictures,pie ; 
but yet, the more it is cultivated, the more of light and culm 

it will perceive, the less of substance. 

8 G Thus, when the eye is quite uncultivated, it . • • 

a man is a man, and a face is a face, but has no v feu. win. 
shadows or lights fall upon the form or features. C 'dtc it 
to some degree of artistic power, and it wil then see shadows 
distinctly but only the more vigorous of them. Cultivate 
still farther, and it will sec light within light and ^-dow w.thin 
shadow, and will continually refuse to rest in what ,t had al¬ 
ready discovered, that it may pursue what ts more rcmo^ and 
more subtle, until at last it comes to give its chief ttc > and 
display its chief power on gradations which to an untrained 
faculty are partly matters of indifference, and partly impcicepti- 
• blc That P these subtle gradations have indeed -come ,,,,,Hers 
of primal importance to it, maf be ascertained by obstmn 
that they arc the things it will last part with, as the object re¬ 
tires into distance ; and" that, though this distan^t may b = 
so great as to render the real nature of the ob eet q« tc 
cernible, the gradations of light upon it will not be lo t 

8 7 For instance, Fig. 1, on the opposite page, 1 late ^ b 
a tolerably faithful rendering of the look of ai waU tower o a 

““r? r sr ^ 

actual drawing of this tower, at a P™*"™'ideation*! cither of 
half a mile. It has far less of intelligible ue>'“« 

• -| • „ • but intense care lias stm nun 

windows, cornices, or tiles t cxact relations 

to get the pearly roundness of wants to ro m„vo 

of all the tones of shade. And n , . t hc windows 

the tower still farther back, he will 

and stones all disappear together, before* he ^ » 1 1 

... and delicately c.atr.l.ted * ^ 

ZtSSSS J- te 
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distance) tlie essence of the thing is quite unintelligible ; we 
cannot answer for its being a tower at all. But the gradations 
of light are still there, and as much pains have been taken to 
get them as in any of the other instances. A vulgar artist would 
have kept something of the form of the tower, expressing it by 
a few touches ; and people would call it a clever drawing. Tur¬ 
ner lets the tower melt into air, but still he works half ail hour 
or so over those delicate hist gradations, which perhaps not 
many people in England besides himself can fully see, as not 
many people can understand the final work of a great mathema¬ 
tician. I assume, of course, in this example, that the tower, 
as it grows less and less distinct, becomes part of the subject of 
a larger picture. Fig. 1 represents nearly what Turner’s treat¬ 
ment of it would be if it were the principal subject of a vig¬ 
nette ; and Fig. 4 his treatment of it as an object in the extreme 
distance of a large oil picture. If at the same supposed dis¬ 
tance it entered into a smaller drawing, so as to be much smaller 
in size, he might get the gradations with less trouble, sometimes 


even by a single sweep of the brush ; but .some gradation would 
assuredly bo retained, though the tower were diminished to the 
height of one of the long letters of this type. 

§ 8. “ But is Turner right in doing this?” 

\es. The truth is indeed so. If you watch any object as it 
fades in distance, it will lose gradually its force, its intelligibil¬ 
ity, its anatomy, its whole comprehensible being ; but it will 
never lose its gradation of light. Up to the last moment, what 
light is seen on it, feebly glimmering and narrowed almost to a 
point or a line, is still full of change. One part is brighter 
than another, and brighter with as lovely and tender increase 
as it was when nearest to us ; and at last, though a white house 
ten miles away will be seen only as a small square spot of light, 
its windows, doors, or roof, being as utterly invisible as if they 
Avere not in existence, the gradation of its light will not be lost; 
one part of the spot will be seen to be brighter than another. 

§ 9. Is there not a deep meaning in this ? We, in our daily 
looking at the thing, think that its own make is the most im¬ 
portant part of it. 'W indows and porticos, ca\'es and cornices, 
how interesting an : how useful are they! Surely, the chief 
importance of the thing is in these. No ; not in these • but in 
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the play of the light of heaven upon it. There is a place and 
time when all those windows and porticos will be lost sight of ; 
when the only question becomes, “ y/hat light had it." How 
much of heaven was looking upon it? What were the broad 
relations of it, in light and darkness, to the sky and earth, and 
all things around it? It might have strange humors and "av> 
of its own-many a rent in its wall, and many a roughness on 
its roof ; or it might have many attractivenesses and noble¬ 
nesses of its own—fair mouldings and gay ornaments ; but the 
time comes when all these are vain, and when the slight, wan¬ 
dering-warmth of heaven’s sunshine which the building Use f 
felt not. and not one eye in a thousand saw, becomes a in a 

I leave the reader to follow out the analogies of this. 

8 10. “Well, but,” it is still objected, if this be so, why 

is it necessary to insist, as you do always, upon the most minute 

and careful renderings of form? . , •» oc _ 

Because, though these gradations of light are mdeed as an 
object dies in distance, the only things it can retain jet as t 
lives its active life near us, those very gradations can oidy be 
seen properly by the effect they have on its character You can 
only show how the light affects the object, by knowmg thor¬ 
oughly what the object is ; and noble mystery d.ffc f.om 'g 
ble in being a veil thrown between ns and something definite, 
^./substantial ; but the ignoble mystery ,s a veil cast 

before chaos, the studious '^^i thele y definiteness of 
8 11 There is even a way in which tne 'c y 

Turner's knowledge adds to the mystery of h» 

the course of the first volume I had several time^occa^ ^ 

insist on the singular importance o c.is ■ over 

chances of their sometimes gaming snprem. y 

- - £i u 'zJX - do T.:: « 

Tapes”: hit/um manner in wlih it Jo**- =f 

thing that comes in its way, and frets itselinto 

fantastic schism, taking neither the shape of the th o t 

it, nor of that it is cast upon but an * 

flattened, fractured, ill-jointed anatomjr < _ )mn ti n g. If 

imagined until one is actually engaged ' ^ an d ^ 

any of these wayward umbrae are faithfully 
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down by the painter, they nearly always have an unaccountable 
look, quite different from anything one would have invented or 
philosophically conjectured for a shadow ; and it constantly 
happens, in Turner’s distances, that such strange pieces of 
broken shade, accurately remembered, or accurately invented, 
as the case may be, cause a condition of unintelligibility, quaint 
and embarrassing almost in exact proportion to the amount of 
truth it contains. 

§ 12. I believe the reader must now sufficiently perceive that 
the right of being obscure is not one to be lightly claimed ; it 
can only be founded on long effort to be intelligible, and on the 
present power of being intelligible to the exact degree which the 
nature of the thing admits. Nor shall we, I hope, any more 
have difficulty in understanding how the noble mystery and the 
ignoble, though direct opposites, are yet continually mistaken 
for each other—the last aping the first; and the most wretched 
artists taking pride in work which is simply slurred, slovenly, 
ignorant, empty, and insolent, as if it were nobly mysterious 
(just as a drunkard who cannot articulate supposes himself 
oracular) ; whereas the noble art-mystery, as all noble language- 
mystery, is reached only by intense labor. Striving to speak 
with uttermost truth of expression, weighing word against word, 
and wasting none, the great speaker, or writer, toils first into 
perfect intelligibleness, then, as he reaches to higher subject, 
and still more concentrated and wonderful utterance, he be¬ 
comes ambiguous—as Dante is ambiguous,—half a dozen differ¬ 
ent meanings lightening out in separate rays from every word, 
and, here and there, giving rise to much contention of critics as 
to what the intended meaning actually was. But it is no drunk¬ 
ard’s babble for all that, and the men who think it so, at the 
third hour of the day, do not highly honor themselves in the 
thought. \ 

§ 13. And now observe how perfectly the conclusions arrived 
at here consist with those of the third chapter, and how easily 
we may understand the meaning of that vast weight of authority 
wlv. b we lound at fust ranged against the clouds, and strong in 
ai, n the side of intelligibility. Nearly all great men must, 
for .ne reasons above given, be intelligible. Even, if they are 
to be the greatest, still they must struggle through intelligibility 
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to obscurity ; if of the second class, then the best thing they 
can do, all their lives through, is to be intelligible. Therefore 
the enormous majority of all good and true men will be clear 
men ; and the drunkards, sophists, and sensualists will, foi the 
most part, sink back into the fog-bank, and remain wrapt in 
darkness, unintelligibility, and futility. Yet, here and there, 
once in a couple of centuries, one man will rise past clearness, 

and become dark with excess of light. 

§ 14. “ Well, then, you mean to say that the tendency of 
this age to general cloudiness, as opposed to the old religious 
clearness of painting, is one of degradation ; hut that I inner is 

this one man who has risen past clearness ? 

Yes. With some modifications of the saying, I mean that ; 
but those modifications will take us a little time to express ac¬ 


curately. . . . 

For, first, it will not do to condemn every minor painter 

utterly, the moment we sec he is foggy. Copley Fielding, for 
instance, was a minor painter ; but his love of obscurity m rain 
clouds, and dew-mist on downs, was genuine love, full of sweet¬ 
ness and happy aspiration ; and, in this way, a little oi the lig i 
of the higher mystery is often caught by the simplest men when 


they keep their hearts open. 

'§ 15. Neither will it be right to set down every painter for 
a great man, the moment wo find he is clear ; for there is a bar 
and vulgar intelligibility of nothingness, just as there is an am¬ 
biguity of nothingness. And as often, in conversation, a mail 
who speaks hut badly and indistinctly has, nevertheless, go 
much to say ; and a man who speaks boldly and plainly may yet 
say what is little worth hearing ; so, in painting, there are men 
who can express themselves hut blunderingly, and yet have much 
in them to express; and there are others who talk with great 
precision, whose works are yet very impertinent and untrust¬ 
worthy assertions. Sir Joshua Reynolds is full of fogginess and 
shortcomings as compared with either of the Caraee.s ; hat yet 
one Sir Joshua is worth all the Caraceis in Europe ; and so, in 
our modern water-color societies, there are many men who de¬ 
fine clearly enough, all whose works, put together, are not worth 

a careless blot by Cox or Barrett. ... , , 

§ 16. Let me give one illustration more, which will he also 
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of some historical usefulness in marking the relations of the 
clear and obscure schools. 

We have seen, in our investigation of Greek landscape, Ho¬ 
mer’s intense love of the aspen poplar. For once, in honor of 
Homer and the Greeks, I will take an aspen for the subject of 
comparison, and glance at the different modes in which it would 
have been, or was, represented from the earliest to the present 
stage of landscape art. 

The earliest manner which comes within our field of examina¬ 
tion is that of the thirteenth century. Fig. 1. Plate 27 is an 
aspen out of the wood in which Absalom is slain, from a Psalter 
in my own possession, executed, certainly, after the year 1250, 
and before 1272 : the other trees in the wood being, first, of 
course, the oak in which Absalom is caught, and a sycamore. 
All these trees are somewhat more conventional than is even 
usual at the period ; though, for this reason, the more character¬ 
istic as examples of earliest work. There is no great botanical 
accuracy until some forty years later (at least in painting) ; so 
that 1 cannot be quite sure, the leaf not being flat enough at 
the base, that this tree is meant for an aspen : but it is so in all 
probability ; and, whether it be or not, serves well enough to 
mark the definiteness and symmetry of the old art,—a symme¬ 
try which, be it always observed, is never formal or unbroken. 
This tree, though it looks formal enough, branches unequally at 
the top of the stem. But the lowest figure in Plate 7, Vol. III. 
is a better example from the MS. Sloane, 1975, Brit. Mus. 
Every plant in that herbarium is drawn with some approach to 
accuracy, in leaf, root, and flower ; while yet all are subjected to 
the sternest conventional arrangement; colored in almost any 
way that pleases the draughtsman, and set on quaint grounds of 
barred color, like bearings on shields ;* one side of the plant 
always balancing the other, but never without some transgres¬ 
sion or escape from the law of likeness, as in the heads of the 
cyclamen flower, and several other parts of this design. It 
might seem at first, that the root was more carelessly drawn than 
the rest. f*nd u>» i color ; but this is in pure conscientious- 

-y.npare ^ ol. III. Chap. XIV. § 13. Touching the exact degree in 
v. uich ignorance or incapacity is mingled with wilful conventionalism in 
this drawing, we shall inquire in the chapters on Vegetation. 
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ness. The workman knew that a root was ugly and earthy ; he 
would not make it ornamental and delicate, lie would sacrifice 
his pleasant colors and graceful lines at once for the radical 
fact ; and rather spoil his page than Hatter a fibre. 

§17. Here, then, we have the first mediaeval condition of 
art, consisting in a fenced, but varied, symmetry ; a perfect defi¬ 
niteness ; and a love of nature, more or less interfered with by 

conventionalism and imperfect knowledge, tig. ^ 
represents the next condition of mediaeal ait, in w uc 1 tie 
effort at imitation is contending with the conventional type 
This aspen is from the MS. Cotton, Augustus, a. 5, from which 
I have already taken an example of rocks to compare with 
Leonardo’s. There can be no doubt here about the species of 
the tree intended, as throughout the MS. its illuminator has 
carefully distinguished the oak, the willow, and the aspen ; and 
this example, though so small (it is engraved of the actual size), 
is very characteristic of the aspen ramification ; and in one 
point, of ramification in general, namely, the division of t ic 
tree into two masses, each branching outwards, not across cac i 
other. Whenever a tree divides at first into two or three near y 
equal main branches, the secondary branches always spring lorn 
the outside of the divided ones, just as, when a tree grows under 
a rock or wall, it shoots away from it, never towards it 1 
beautiful results of this arrangement we shall trace in the nt 
volume; meantime, in the next Plate (28)1 have drawn the 
main* ramifications of a real aspen, growing rcc >’ 
sheltered place,. as far as may he necessary to illustrate the 

Pt t£ Sample, Fig. 2 in Plate 2, is sufficientlycha, 
acteristic of the purist medieval landscape, though there is 
somewhat more leaning to naturalism than is usual at the per . 

The next example. Fig. 3. is from Turner s vignette of St 
Anne’s Hill (Rogers’s Poems, p. 214). Turner almost always 
groups his trees, so that I have had difficulty in finding one on 
a small scale and isolated, which would he character s .c o 
him ; nor is this one completely so, for I had no s to the 

original vignette, it being, I believe, among the drawings that 

* Only the mam lines : the outer sprays have had no pains taken with 
them, as I am going to put some leaves on them in next volume. 
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have been kept from the public, now these four years, because 
the Chancery lawyers do not choose to determine the meaning 
of Turner’s perfectly intelligible, though informal, will; and 
Mr. Goodall’s engraving, which I have copied, though right in 
many respects, is not representative of the dotted toucli by 
which Turner expressed the aspen foliage. I have not, how¬ 
ever, ventured to alter it, except only by adding the extremities 
where they were hidden in the vignette by the trellis-work 
above. 

The principal difference between the Turnerian aspen and 
the purist aspen is, it will be seen, in the expression of light¬ 
ness and confusion of foliage, and roundness of the tree as a 
mass ; while the purist tree, like the thirteenth century one, is 
still Hat. All attempt at the expression of individual leaves is 
now gone, the tree being too far off to justify their delineation ; 
but the direction of the light, and its gradations, are carefully 
studied. 

§ 19. Fig. 6 is a tolerable facsimile * of a little chalk sketch 
of Harding’s ; quite inimitable in the quantity of life and truth 
obtained by about a quarter of a minute’s work ; but beginning 
to show the faulty vagueness and carelessness of modernism. 
The stems, though beautifully free, are not thoroughly drawn 
or rounded ; and in the mass of the tree, though well formed, 
the trcmulousness and transparency of leafage are lost. Nor is 
it possible, by Harding’s manner of drawing, to express such 
ultimate truths ; his execution, which, in its way , no one can 
at all equal (the best chalk drawing of Calame and other for¬ 
eign masters being quite childish and feeble in comparison), is 
yet sternly limited in its reach, being originally based on the 
assumption that nothing is to be delicately drawn, and that the 
method is only good "duch insures specious incompletion. 

It v ill be observe 1 , also, that there is a leaning first to one 
side, then to the other, in Harding’s aspen, which marks the 
wild f:-. turesqucncss of modernism as opposed to the quiet but 
stiff digni y of the purist (Fig. 2); Turner occupying exactly 
the intermediate place. 

- xt •' .ample (Fig. 5) is an aspen of Constable’s, on the 

it is quite impossible to facsimile good free work. Both Turner and 
Harding suffer grievously in this plate. 
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left in the frontispiece to Mr. Leslie’s life of him. Here we 
have arrived at the point of total worthlessness, the tree being 
as flat as the old purist one, but, besides, wholly false in ramifi¬ 
cation, idle, and undefined in every respect ; it being, howc^r, 
just possible still to discern what the tree is meant for, and 
therefor, the type of the worst modernism not being com¬ 
pletely established. 

§ 20. Fig. 4 establishes this type, being the ordinary con¬ 
dition of tree treatment in our blotted water-color drawings ; 
the nature of the tree being entirely lost sight of, and no ac¬ 
curate knowledge, of any kind, possessed or communicated. 

Thus, from the extreme of definiteness and light, in the 
thirteenth century (the middle of the Dark Ages !), we pass to 
the extreme of uncertainty and darkness, in the middle of the 


nineteenth century. 

As, however, the definite mediaeval work has some faults, so 
the indefinite modern work has some virtues, its very uncer¬ 
tainty enabling it to appeal pleasantly to the imagination (though 
in an inky manner, as described above, Vol. III. Chap. x. § H>)> 
and sometimes securing qualities of color which could no other¬ 
wise be obtained. It ought, however, if we would determine its 
true standing, to be compared, not with the somewhat forced 
and narrow decision of the thirteenth centuiy, nit vi i ie 
perfect and well-informed decision of Albert Durer and his fe - 
low-workmen. For the proper representation of these there 
was no room in this plate ; so, in Plate 25, abo\e, on eac i sic e 
of the daguerreotyped towers of Fribourg, I have given, b ig. 1, 
a Dureresque, and Fig. 3, a Blottesque, \cision ° 10 111 

mediate wall. The latter version may, perhaps, be felt to i. 
some pleasantness in its apparent ease; anc it lasapiac it a 
advantage, in its capability of being executed in a quarter of a 
minute, while the Dureresque statement cannot be made in Its, 
than a quarter of an hour. But the latter embraces not only as 
much as is worth the extra time, but even an m mi 00 
tents, beyond and above the other, for the other is in no sing 
place clear in its assertion of anything; w leieas ic 
esque work, asserting clearly many most interesting facts about 
the grass on the ledges, the bricks of the windows, and he 
growth of the foliage, is forever a useful and trustwoithy 
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record ; the other forever an empty dream. If it is a beautiful 
dream, full of lovely color and good composition, we will not 
quarrel with it; but it can never be so, unless it is founded 
first on the Dureresque knowledge, and suggestive of it, through 
all its own mystery or incompletion. So that by all students 
the Dureresque is the manner to be first adopted, au^l calmly 
continued as long as possible ; and if their inventive instincts 
do not, in after life, force them to swifter or more cloudy execu¬ 
tion,—if at any time it becomes a matter of doubt with them 
how far to surrender their gift of accuracy,—let them be assured ' 
that it is best always to err on the side of clearness ; to live in 
the illumination of the thirteenth century rather than the mys¬ 
ticism of the nineteenth, and vow themselves to the cloister 
rather than to lose themselves in the desert. 

§ 21. I am afraid the reader must be tired of this matter; 
and yet there is one question more which I must for a moment 
touch upon, in conclusion, namely, the mystery of clearness 
itself. In an Italian twilight, when, sixty or eighty miles away, 
the ridge of the Western Alps rises in its dark and serrated blue 
against the crystalline vermilion, there is still unsearchable¬ 
ness, but an unsearchableness without cloud or concealment,—an 
infinite unknown, but no sense of any veil or interference be¬ 
tween us and it : we are separated from it not by any anger or 
storm, not by any vain and fading vapor, but only by the deep 
infinity of the thing itself. I find that the great religious 
painters rejoiced in that kind of unknowableness, and in that 
only ; and I feel that even if they had had all the power to do 
so, still they would not have put rosy mists and blue shadows 
behind their sacred figures, but only the far-away sky and cloud¬ 
less mountains. Probably the right conclusion is that the clear 
and cloudy mysteries are alike noble ; but that the beauty of the 
wreaths of frost mist, folded over banks of greensward deep in 
dew, and of the purple clouds of evening, and the wreaths of 
fitful vapor gliding through groves of pine, and irised around 
the pillars of waterfalls, is more or less typical of the kind of joy 
whic should take in the imperfect knowledge granted to 
the laiilily life, while the serene and cloudless mysteries set 
forth that belonging to the redeemed life. But of one thing I 
am well assured, that so far as the clouds are regarded, not as 
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concealing the truth of other things, but as themselves true and 
separate creations, they arc not usually beheld by us uitli 
enough honor ; we have too great veneration for cloudlessness. 
My reasons for thinking this I will give in the next chapter ; 
here we have, I believe, examined as far as necessary, the gen¬ 
eral principles on which Turner worked, and justified his adop¬ 
tion of them so far as they contradicted preceding practice. 

It remains for us to trace, wit|> more observant patience, the 
ground which was marked out in the first volume ; and, whereas 
in that volume we hastily compared the truth of Turner with 
that of preceding landscapists, we shall now, as closely as possi. 
ble, examine the range of what he himself lias done and felt 
and the way in which it is likely to influence the future acts and 

thoughts of men. 

§ 22. And I shall attempt to do this, first, by examining 
what the real effect of the things painted—clouds, or moun¬ 
tains, or whatever else they may be is, or ought to be, in gen 
eral, on men’s minds, showing the grounds of their beauty or 
impressiveness as best I can ; and then examining io\\ *u 111 
ner seems to have understood these reasons of beauty, and how 
far his work interprets, or can take the place of n.ituie 11 
in doing this, I shall, for the sake of convenience, alter the 
arrangement which I followed in the first volume ; and instead 
of examining the sky first, treat of it last; because in many 
illustrations which I must give of other things, I shall have_ 
introduce pieces of sky background which will all bo useful 
reference when I can turn back to them from ie enc 
book, but which I could not refer to in advance without an c - 
pating all my other illustrations. Nevertheless some points 
which I have to note respecting the meaning of the sky are bo 
intimately connected with the subjects we have just been^ exam¬ 
ining, that I cannot properly defer then- consideration to . nother 
place : and I shall state them, therefore, in the next chapter, 
afterwards proceeding, in the order I adopted m the first volume, 
to examine the beauty of mountains, water, and vegetation. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TTIE FIRMAMENT. 


§ 1. The task which we now enter upon, as explained in the 
close of the preceding chapter, is the ascertaining as far as pos¬ 
sible what the proper effect of the natural beauty of different 
objects ought to be on the human mind, and the degree in which 
this nature of theirs, and true influence, have been understood 
and transmitted by Turner. 

I mean to begin with the mountains, for the sake of con¬ 
venience in illustration ; but, in the proper order of thought, 
the clouds ought to be considered lirst; and I think it will be 
well, in tliis intermediate chapter, to bring to a close that line of 
reasoning by which we have gradually, as I hope, strengthened 
the defences around the love of mystery which distinguishes our 
modern art; and to show, on final and conclusive autlnyity, 
what noble things these clouds are, and with what feeling it 
seems to be intended by their Creator that we should contem¬ 
plate them. 


§ 2. The account given of the stages of Creation in the first 
chapter of Genesis, is in every respect clear and intelligible to 
the simplest reader, except in the statement of the work of the 
second day. I suppose that this statement is passed over by 
careless readers without an endeavor to understand it ; and con¬ 


templated by simple and faithful readers as a sublime mystery, 
which was not intended to be understood. Cut there is no mys¬ 
tery in any other part of the chapter, and it seems to me unjust 
to conclude that any was intended here. 

And the passage ought to be peculiarly interesting to us, as 
being the first, in the Bible in which the heavens are named, and 
the only < .e m which the word “ Heaven,” all important as 
that word is to our understanding of the most precious promises 
of Scripture, receives a definite explanation. 
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Let us, therefore, see whether, by a little careful comparison 
of the verse with other passages in which the word occurs, we 
may not be able to arrive at as clear an understanding of this 

portion of the chapter as of the rest. 

§3. In the first place, the English word “Firmament” 
itselt is obscure and useless ; because we never employ it but as 
a synonym of heaven ; it conveys no other distinct idea to us ; 
and the verse, though from our familiarity with it we imagine 
that it possesses meaning, has in reality no more point or \alne 
than if it were written, “ God said let there be a something in 
the midst of the waters, and God called the something Heaven. 

But the marginal reading, “ Expansion,” has definite value ; 
and the statement that “ God said, let there be an expansion in 
the midst of the waters, and God called the expansion Heaven, 

has an apprehensible meaning. 

§ 4. Accepting this expression as the one intended, we have 

next to ask what expansion there is, between two waters, descri- 
bable by the term Heaven. Milton adopts the term “ex¬ 
panse ;” * but he understands it of the whole volume of the air 
which surrounds the earth. Whereas, so far as we can tell, 
there is no water beyond the air, in the fields of space ; and the 
whole expression of division of waters from waters is thus ren- 


nprorl volnolo^^ 

§ 5. Now; with respect to this whole chapter, we must re¬ 
member always that it is intended for the instruction of al 
mankind, not for the learned reader only ; and that, therefore, 
the most simple and natural interpretation is the likeliest, in 
general to be the true one. An unscientific reader knows lilt e 
about the manner in which the volume of the atmosphere sur¬ 
rounds the earth ; but I imagine that lie could hardly glance a 
the sky when rain was falling in the distance, and see the level 
line of the bases of the clouds from which the shower descended 
without being able to attach an instant and easy meaning o »c 
words “ Expansion in the midst of the wateis. 11 1 » 


* “ God made 

The firmament, expanse of liquid, pure, 

Transparent, elemental air, diffused 

In circuit to the uttermost convex 

Of this great round. ” Paradise Lost, book vn 
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ill" once seized this idea, he proceeded to examine it more ac¬ 
curately, he would perceive at once, if he had ever noticed any- 
thing of the nature of clouds, that the level line of their bases 
did indeed most severely and stringently divide “ waters from 
waters,” that is to say, divide water in its collective and tangi¬ 
ble state, from water in its divided and aerial state ; or the 
waters which fall and flow, from those which rise and float. 
Next, if we try this interpretation in the theological sense of 
the word Heaven , and examine whether the clouds are spoken 
of as God’s dwelling place, we find God going before the Israel¬ 
ites in a pillar of cloud ; revealing Ilimself in a cloud on Sinai ; 
appearing in a cloud on the mercy seat, filling the Temple of 
Solomon with the cloud when its dedication is accepted ; ap¬ 
pearing in a great cloud to Ezekiel ; ascending into a cloud 
before the eyes of the disciples on Mount Olivet; and in like 
manner returning to Judgment. “ Behold, he cometli with 
clouds, and every eye shall sec him.” “Then shall they see 
the son of man coming in the clouds of heaven, with power and 
great glory.” * While farther, the “clouds” and “heavens” 
are used as interchangeable words in those Psalms which most 
distinctly set forth the power of God : “ He bowed the heavens 
also, and came down ; he made darkness pavilions round about 
him, dark waters, and thick clouds of the skies.” And, again : 
“ Thy mercy, oh Lord, is in the heavens, and thy faithfulness 
reachcLi unto the clouds.” And, again : “ llis excellency is 
over Israel, and his strength is in the clouds.” Again : “ The 
clouds poured out water, the skies sent out a sound, the voice of 
thy thunder was in the heaven.” Again : “ Clouds and dark¬ 
ness arc round about him, righteousness and judgment are the 
habitation of his throne ; the heavens declare his righteousness, 
and all the people see his glory.” 

§ 0. In all vi.-sc passages the meaning is unmistakable, if 
they possess definite meaning at all. We are too apt to take 
them merely for sublime and vague imagery, and therefore grad¬ 
ually to lose the apprehension of their life and power. The ex- 


* The rt a«l<T may refer to the following texts, which it is needless to 
H : F.xod. xiii. 21, xvi. 10, xix. 0, xxiv. 10, xxxiv. 5, Levit, xvi. 2, 
In'uui. x, ;ji, Judges v. 4. 1 Kings viii. 10, Ezek. i. 4, Dan. vii. 13, Matt, 
xxiv. :to, 1 Thess. iv. 17, Rev. i. 7. 
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pression, “ He bowed the Heavens,” for instance, is, I suppose, 
received by most readers as a magnificent hyperhole, having 
reference to some peculiar and fearful manifestation of Gou s 
power to the writer of the Psalm in which the words occur. But 
the expression either has plain meaning, or it has no meaning. 
Understand by the term “Heavens” the compass of infinite 
space around the earth, and the expression, “bowed the 
Heavens,” however sublime, is wholly without meaning ; in¬ 
finite space cannot be bent or bowed. But understand by the 
“ Heavens” the veil of clouds above the earth, and the expres¬ 
sion is neither hyperbolical nor obscure ; it is pure, plain, and 
accurate truth, and it describes God, not as revealing Himself 
in any peculiar way to David, but doing what he is still doing 
before our own eyes day by day. By accepting the words in 
their simple sense, we are thus led to apprehend the immediate 
presence of the Deity, and His purpose of manifesting Himself 
as near us whenever the storm-cloud stoops upon its course; 
while by our vague and inaccurate acceptance of the words we 
remove the idea of His presence far from us, into a region which 
we can neither see nor know ; and gradually, from the close ica i- 
zation of a living God who “ maketli the clouds his chai 10 , ' 

refine and explain ourselves into dim and distant suspicion of 
an inactive God, inhabiting inconceivable places and fading 
the multitudinous formalisms of the laws of Mature. 

§ 7. All errors of this kind-and in the present day we are 

in constant and grievous danger of falling into the.n-ar.se from 
the originally mistaken idea that man can, by searching find 
out God-find out the Almighty to perfection ; ‘bat >s to say 
by help of courses of reasoning and aecumulat.o. s of se.cnee 
apprehend the nature of the Deity in a more exalted and mo,e 
accurate manner than in a state of eompa.atne .gno anee 
whereas it is clearly necessary, from the beginning o ^ 

of time, that God’s way of revealing Il.mself to 

should be a Simple way, which all those creatures ''■!■ "»* 
stand. Whether taught or untaught, whether of i»«~ cap.e Y 

or enlarged, it is necessary that communion with then Ueator 

should be possible to all; and the admission to such commiu^ 

must be rested, not on tlieir having a non L J> ‘ ender thin 
but on their having a human soul. In outer 
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communion possible, the Deity has stooped from TIis throne, and 
has not only, in the person of the Son, taken upon Him the veil 
of our human flesh, hut, in the person of the Father, taken upon 
Him the veil of our human thoughts, and permitted us, by His 
own spoken authority, to conceive Him simply and clearly as a 
loving Father and Friend a being to be walked with and rea¬ 
soned 0 with ; to be moved by our entreaties, angered by our re¬ 
hellion, alienated by our coldness, pleased by our love, and glori¬ 
fied by our labor ; and, finally, to be beheld in immediate and 
active presence in all the powers and changes of creation. I his 
conception of God, which is the child's, is evidently the only 
one which can be universal, and therefore the only one which 
for vs can he true. The moment that, in our pride of heart, wo 
refuse to accept the condescension of the Almighty, and desire 
Him, instead of stooping to hold our hands, to rise up before us 
into His glory,—we hoping that by standing on a grain of dust 
or two of human knowledge higher than our fellows, we may be¬ 
hold the Creator as He rises,—God takes us at our word ; He 
rises, into His own invisible and inconceivable majesty ; lie goes 
forth upon the ways which are not our ways, and retires into the 
thoughts which are not our thoughts ; and we are left alone. 
And presently we say in our vain hearts, “ There is no God.” 

§ 8. I would desire, therefore, to receive God’s account of 

11 is own creation as under the ordinarv limits of human knowl- 

* 

edge and imagination it would he received by a simply minded 
man ; and finding that the “ heavens and the earth” are spoken 
of always as having something like equal relation to each other 
(*‘ thus the heavens and the earth were finished, and all the host 
of them”), I reject at once all idea of the term “ Heavens” 
being intended to signify the infinity of space inhabited by 
countless worlds ; for between those infinite heavens and the 
particle of sand, which not the earth only, hut the sun itself, 
with all the solar system, is in relation to them, no relation of 
equality or comparison could he inferred. Hut I suppose the 
heavens to mean 1 *i part of creation which holds equal com- 
pan; >;i-hip with our globe. ; 1 understand the “ rolling of those 
lv'ms together as a scroll” to be an equal and relative dc- 
t: n with the ” melting of the elements in fervent heat ;” * 

v ompaie also Jot), xxxvi. 20. “ The spreading of the clouds, and the 
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and I understand the making the firmament to signify that, so 
far as man is concerned, most magnificent ordinance of the 
clouds the ordinance, that as the great plain of waters was 
formed on the face of the earth, so also a plain of waters should 
be stretched along the height of air, and the face of the cloud 
answer the face of the ocean ; and that this upper and hea\enly 
plain should be of waters, as it were, glorified in their nature, 
no longer quenching the fire, but now bearing fire in their own 
bosoms ; no longer murmuring only when the winds raise them 
or rocks divide, but answering each other with their own voices 
from pole to pole ; no longer restrained by established shores, 
and guided through unchanging channels, but going forth at 
their pleasure like the armies of the angels, and choosing their 
encampments upon the heights of the hills ; no longer hurried 
downwards forever, moving but to fall, nor lost in the lightlcss 
accumulation of the abyss, but covering the cast and west with 
the waving of their wings, and robing the gloom of the farther 
infinite with a vesture of divers colors, of which the threads are 


purple and scarlet, and the embroideries flame. 

§ 9. This, I believe, is the ordinance of the firmament; and 
it seems to me that in the midst of the material nearness of these 
heavens God means us to acknowledge Ilis own immediate pres¬ 
ence as visiting, judging, and blessing us. ‘‘The earth shook, 

the heavens also dropped, at the presence of *o . 001 

set His bow in the cloud,” and thus renews, in the sound of every 


noise of his tabernacle;” and xxxviii. 33. “ Knowestthou the ordinances of 
heaven ? canst thou set the dominion thereof in the earth ? cunst thou 

up thy voice to the clouds?” 

Observe that in the passage of Addison’s well known hymn 

“ The spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 

Their great Original proclaim”— 

the writer lm.s clearly the true distinctions in his mind ; he does not use his 
words, as wc too often accept them, in vam tautology. Bj the 
firmament he means the clouds, using the word spacious to mark the . true 

meaning of the Hebrew term : the blue ethereal sky » the " 

blue above the clouds ; the heavens are the starry space, to 

this word, less accurately, indeed, than the others, hut as the only one 

available for this meaning. 
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drooping swathe of rain, his promises of everlasting love. “ In 
them hath lie set a tabernacle for the sun whose burning ball, 
which without the firmament would be seen as an intolerable and 
scorching circle in the blackness of vacuity, is by that firmament 
surrounded with gorgeous service, and tempered by mediatorial 
ministries ; by the firmament of clouds the golden pavement 
is spread for his chariot wheels at morning ; by the firmament 
of clouds the temple is built for his presence to fill with light 
at noon ; by the firmament of clouds the purple veil is closed 
at evening round the sanctuary of his rest; by the mists of the 
firmament his implacable light is divided, and its separated 
fierceness appeased into the soft blue that fills the depth of dis¬ 
tance with its bloom, and the flush with which the mountains 
burn as they drink the overflowing of the dayspring. And in 
this tabernacling of the unendurable sun with men, through the 
shadows of the firmament, God would seem to set forth the stoop¬ 
ing of His own majesty to men, upon the throne of the firma¬ 
ment. As the Creator of all the worlds, and the Inluibiter of 
eternity, we cannot behold Him ; but, as the Judge of the earth 
and the Preserver of men, those heavens are indeed Ilis dwelling- 
place. “ Swear not, neither by heaven, for it is God’s throne ; 
nor by the earth, for it is his footstool. ” And all those passings 
to and fro of fruitful shower and grateful shade, and all those 
visions of silver palaces built about the horizon, and voices of 
moaning winds and threatening thunders, and glories of colored 
robe and cloven ray, are but to deepen in our hearts the accept¬ 
ance, and distinctness, and dearness of the simple words, “ Our 
Father which art in heaven.” 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE DRY LAND. 


§ 1. Having thus arrived at some apprehension of the true 
meaning and noble offices of the clouds, we leave farther inquiry 
into their aspects to another time, and follow the fixed arrange¬ 
ment of our subject ; first, to the crests of the mountains. Of 
these also, having seen in our review of ancient and modern 
landscape various strange differences in the way men looked 
upon them, it will be well in the outset to ascertain, as far as 

may be, the true meaning and office. 

The words which marked for us the purpose of the clouds 

are followed immediately by those notable ones : 

“ And God said, Let the waters which arc under the heaven 
be gathered together unto one place, and let the dry land ap¬ 


pear.” • r 

We do not, perhaps, often enough consider the deep s.gnili- 
cance of this sentence. We are too apt to receive it as the descrip¬ 
tion of an event vaster only in its extent, not in its nature, than 
the compelling the Red Sea to drawback, that Israel might pass 
by. Wo imagine the Deity in like maner rolling the waves of the 
greater ocean together on a heap, and setting bars an oors o 

But there is a far deeper meaning than this in the solemn 
■words of Genesis, and in the correspondent verse of the Psalm, 
“ His hands prepared the dry land.” Up to that moment the 
earth had been void, for it hud been without for,,,. I he com¬ 
mand that the waters should be gathered was the command that 
the earth should be sculptured. The sea was not driven to his 
place in suddenly restrained rebellion, but withdrawn to ns 
place in perfect and patient obedience. The dry land appeared, 
not in level sands, forsaken by the surges, which those surges 
might again claim for their own ; but in range beyond range of 
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swelling hill and iron rock, for ever to claim kindred with the 
firmament, and be companioned bj the clouds of heaven. 

§ 2. What space of time was in reality occupied by the “ day” 
of Genesis, is not, at present, of any importance for us to con¬ 
sider. By what furnaces of fire the adamant was melted, and 
by what wheels of earthquake it was torn, and by what teeth of 
glacier and weight of sea-waves it was engraven and finished 
into its perfect form, we may perhaps hereafter endeavor to con¬ 
jecture ; but here, as in few words the work is summed by the 
historian, so in few broad thoughts it should be comprehended 
by us ; and as we read the mighty sentence, “ Let the dry land 
appear,” we should try to follow the linger of God, as it en¬ 
graved upon the stone tables of the earth the letters and the law 
of its everlasting form ; as, gulf by gulf, the channels of the 
deep were ploughed ; and cape by cape, the lines were traced, 
with Divine foreknowledge, of the shores that were to limit the 
nations ; and chain by chain, the mountain walls were lengthened 
forth, and their foundations fastened for ever ; and the com¬ 
pass was set upon the face of the depth, and the fields, and the 
highest part of the dust of the world were made ; and the right 
hand of Christ first strewed the snow on Lebanon, and smoothed 
the slopes of Calvary. 

§ 3. It is not, I repeat, always needful, in many respects it is 
not possible, to conjecture the manner, or the time, in which this 
work was done ; but it is deeply necessary for all men to consider 
the magnificence of the accomplished purpose, and the depth 
of the wisdom and love which are manifested in the ordinances 


of the hills. For observe, in order to bring the world into the 
form which it now bears, it was not. mere sculpture that was 
needed ; the mountains could not stand for a day unless they 
were formed of materials altogether different from those which 
constitute the lower hills, and the surfaces of the valleys. A 


harder substance had to be prepared for every mountain chain ; 
}et not so hard but that it might be capable of crumbling down 
into earth fit to nourish the alpine forest and the alpine tlower ; 
not so bard but that, in the midst of the utmost majesty of its 
en.hroncd strength, there should be seen on it the seal of death, 
ail ' ! "”'iting of the same sentence that had gone forth against 

the nui frame, ** Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt 
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return.” * And with this perishable substance the most majestic 
forms were to be framed that were consistent with the safety of 
man ; and the peak was to be lifted, and the cliff rent, as high 
and as steeply as was possible, in order yet to permit the shep¬ 
herd to feed his llocks upon the slope, and the cottage to nestle 
beneath their shadow. 

§ 4. And observe, two distinct ends were to be accomplished 
In the doing this. It was, indeed, absolutely necessary that such 
eminences should be created, in order to lit the earth in anywise 
for human habitation ; for without mountains the air could not 
be purified, nor the flowing of the rivers sustained, and the earth 
must have become for the most part desert plain, or stagnant 
marsh. But the feeding of the rivers and the purifying of the 
winds are the least of the services appointed to the hills. Io 
fill the thirst of the human heart for the beauty of God’s work¬ 
ing,—to startle its lethargy with the deep and pure agitation of 
astonishment,—are their higher missions. r lhey are as a great 
and noble architecture ; first giving shelter, comfort, and rest ; 
and covered also with mighty sculpture and painted legend. It 
is impossible to examine in their connected system the features 
of even the most ordinary mountain scenery, without concluding 
that it has been prepared in order to unite as far as possible, 
and in the closest compass, every means of delighting and sanc¬ 
tifying the heart of man. “ As far as possible;” that is, as far 
as is consistent with the fulfilment of the sentence of condemna¬ 
tion on the whole earth. Death must be upon the hills ; and 
the cruelty of the tempests smite them, and the briar and thorn 
spring up upon them : but they so smite, as to bring their 10 c 
into the fairest forms ; and so spring, as to make the very desert 
blossom as the rose. Even among our own lulls of Scotland 
and Cumberland, though often too barren to be perfectly beau¬ 
tiful, and always too low to be perfectly sublime, it is strange 
how many deep sources of delight are gathered into the compass 
of their glens and vales; and how, down to the most secret 
cluster of their far-away flowers, and the idlest leap of their 

* “ Surely the mountain falling comcth to nought, and the rock is re 
moved out of his place. The waters wear the stones . thou "•»> lts ^ ^ 

the things which grow out of the dust of the earth; and thou destroy 

the hope of man.”— Job, xiv. 18, 19. 
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straying streamlets, the whole heart of Nature seems thirsting 
to give, and still to give, shedding forth her everlasting benefi¬ 
cence with a profusion so patient, so passionate, that our ut¬ 
most observance and thankfulness are but, at last, neglect of her 
nobleness, and apathy to her love. But among the true moun¬ 
tains of the greater orders the Divine purpose of appeal at once 
to all the faculties of the human spirit becomes still more mani¬ 
fest. Inferior hills ordinarily interrupt, in some degree, the 
richness of the valleys at their feet; the grey downs of Southern 
England, and treeless coteauxof Central France, and grey swells 
of Scottish moor, whatever peculiar charm they may possess in 
themselves, are at least destitute of those which belong to the 
woods and fields of the lowlands. But the great mountains lift 
the lowlands on their sides. Let the reader imagine, first, the 
appearance of the most varied plain of some richly cultivated 
country ; let him imagine it dark with graceful woods, and soft 
with deepest pastures ; let him fill the space of it, to the utmost 
horizon, with innumerable and changeful incidents of scenery 
and life ; leading pleasant streamlets through its meadows, strew¬ 
ing clusters of cottages beside their banks, tracing sweet foot¬ 
paths through its avenues, and animating its fields with happy 
flocks, and slow wandering spots of cattle ; and when he has 


wearied himself with endless imagining, and left no space with¬ 
out some loveliness of its own, let him conceive all this great 
plain, with its infinite treasures of natural beauty and happy 
human life, gathered up in Cod’s hands from one edge of the 
horizon to the other like a woven garment; and shaken into 
deep, falling folds, as the robes droop from a king’s shoulders ; 
all its bright rivers leaping into cataracts along the hollows of 
its fall, and all its forests rearieig themselves aslant against its 
slopes, as a rider rears himself back when his horse plunges ; 
and all i.s villages nestling themselves into the new windings of 
its glens ; and all its pastures thrown into steep waves of green¬ 
sward, dashed with dew along the edges of their folds, and 
sweeping «vn into endless slopes, with a cloud here and there 
l)mg quie tly, half Cu tno grass, half in the air ; and he will have 
as yet, in all Mi* lifted world, only the foundation of one of the 
great And whatever is lovely in the lowland scenery be¬ 

comes lovelier in this change : the trees which grew heavily and 
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stiffly from the level line of plain assume strange curves of 
strength and grace as they bend themselves against the moun¬ 
tain side; they breathe more freely, and toss their branches 
more carelessly as each climbs higher, looking to the cleai liglit 
above the topmost leaves of its brother tree : the flowers which 
on the arable plain fell before the plough, now And out for them¬ 
selves unapproachable places, where year by year the) gather 
into happier fellowship, and fear no evil ; and the streams which 
in the level land crept in dark eddies by unwholesome banks, 
now move in showers of silver, and are clothed with rainbows, 
and bring health and life wherever the glance of their waves 

can reach. , . 

8 5. And although this beauty seems at first, in its wildness, 

inconsistent with the service of man, it is, in fact, more neces¬ 
sary to his happy existence than all the level and easily Bubducc 
land which he rejoices to possess. It seems almost an insult to 
the reader’s intelligence to ask him to dwell (as if they could bo 
doubted) on the uses of the hills ; and yet so little, until ate y, 
have those uses been understood, that, in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, one of the most enlightened of the religious men of Ins 
day (Fleming), himself a native of a mountain country, castin 0 
about for some reason to explain to himself the existence of mourn 
tains, and prove their harmony with the general perfectness of 
the providential government of creation, can light upon 

reason only, “ They are inhabited by the beasts. 

§ «. It may not, therefore, even at this day, be .) oget er^proht 
less or unnecessary to review briefly the nature of t ic three g.eat 

offices which mountain ranges are appoin e o , 

to preserve the health and increase the happiness 

mountains. 86 H of mankind. Their first use is of course to give 

lo motion to water. Every fountain and river, from 

the inch-deep streamlet that crosses thevillagclane.n Uembl^g 

clearness, to the massy and silent march of ^ , 

titude of waters in Amazon or Ganges, owe then P d, • ■ 

and power, to the ordained elevations of the ea. t . G. U o 

“ 

surface is of course necessaiy, bef ) Low seldom do wo 

overtake one sedge in its pilgrimage ; and 
enough consider, as we walk beside the marg 
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brooks, how beautiful and wonderful is that ordinance, of which 
every blade of grass that waves in their clear water is a perpetual 
sign ; that the dew and rain fallen on the face of the earth shall 
find no resting-place ; shall find, on the contrary, fixed channels 
traced for them, from the ravines of the central crests down 
which they roar in sudden ranks of foam, to the dark hollows 
beneath the banks of lowland pasture, round which they must 
circle slowly among the stems and beneath the leaves of the lilies; 
paths prepared for them, by which,at some .appointed rate of jour¬ 
ney, they must evermore descend, sometimes slow and sometimes 
swift, but never pausing; the daily portion of the earth they 
have to glide over marked for them at each successive sunrise, 
the place which has known them knowing them no more, and 
the gateways of guarding mountains' opened for them in cleft 
and chasm, none letting them in their pilgrimage ; and, from far 
off, the great heart of the sea calling them to itself ! Deep call- 
eth unto deep. I know not which of the two is the more won¬ 
derful,—that calm, gradated, invisible slope of the champaign 
land, which gives motion to the stream ; or that passage cloven 
for it through the ranks of hill, which, necessary for the health 
of the land immediately around them, would yet, unless so 
supernaturally divided, have fatally intercepted the flow of the 
waters from far-off countries. When did the great spirit of 
the river first knock at those adamantine gates? When did the 
porter open to it, and cast his keys away for ever, lapped in 
whirling sand ? I am not satisfied—no one should be satisfied— 
with that vague answer,—the river cut its way. Not so. The 
river found its way. I do not see that rivers, in their own 
strength, can do much in cutting their way ; they are nearly as 
apt to choke their channels up, as to carve them out. Only 
give a river some little sudden power in a valley, and see how it 
will use it. Cut itself a bed ? Not so, by any means, but fill 
up its bed, and look for another, in a wild, dissatisfied, incon¬ 
sistent manner. Any way, rather than the old one, will better 
please it; and even if it is banked up and forced to keep to the 
old one, it will not deepen, but do all it can to raise it, and leap 
out of it. And although, wherever water has a steep fall, it will 
swiftly cut itself a bed deep into the rock or ground, it will not, 
when the rock is hard, cut a wider channel than it actually needs ; 
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so that if the existing river beds, through ranges of mountain, 
had in reality been cut by the streams, they would be found, 
wherever the reeks are hard, only in the form of narrow and 
profound ravines,—like the well-known channel of the Niagaia, 
below the fall ; not in that of extended valleys. And the actual 
work of true mountain rivers, .though often much greater in 
proportion to their body of water than that of the Niagara, i.-. 
quite insignificant when compared with the area and depth of the 
vallevs through which they flow ; so that, although in inan\ 
cases* it appears that those larger valleys have been excavated at 
earlier periods by more powerful streams, or by the existing 
stream in a more powerful condition, still the great fact remains 
always equally plain, and equally admirable, that, whatever the 
nature and duration of the agencies employed, the earth.was so 
shaped at first as to direct the currents of its rivers in the manner 
most healthy and convenient for man. The valley of the Rhone 
may, though it is not likely, have been in great part excavated 
in early time by torrents a thousand times larger than the 
Rhone ; but it could not have been excavated at all, unless the 
mountains had been thrown at first into two chains, between 
which the torrents were set to work in a given direction. An 
it is easy to conceive how, under any less beneficent l&posi ions 
of their masses of hill, the continents of the earth nught mthcr 
have been covered with enormous lakes, aspaits o * or 1 mer 
ca actually are covered ; or have become wildernesses of pestifer¬ 
ous marsh ; or lifeless plains, upon which the water would have 
dried as it fell, leaving them for great part of the year desert 
Such districts do exist, and exist in vastness : the whole ca 
is not prepared for the habitation of man ; only ccrt ^ 11S ^ U 
portions are prepared for him,-the houses, as it were, of the hu- 
man race, frUwhich they are to look abroad upon th rest of 
the world not to wonder or complain that it is not all ho -e, 
but to be grateful for the kindness of the ^urable buddm., 
in the house itself, as compared with the rest, 
absurd to think it an evil that all the world is not fit ^ 1 
inhabit, as to think it an evil that the globe is no la^ Uian. 
is. As much as we shall ever need is evidently assigned to u 
for our dwelling-place ; the rest, covered wi lUi roll. 
drifting sands, fretted with ice or crested with lire. 
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us for contemplation in an uninhabitable magnificence ; aud 
that part which we are enabled to inhabit owes its fitness for 
human life chiefly to its mountain ranges, which, throwing the 
superfluous rain oil as it falls, collect it in streams or lakes, and 
guide it into given places, and in given directions ; so that men 
can build their cities in the mid^t of fields which they know will 
be always fertile, and establish the lines of their commerce upon 
streams which will not fail. 

§ 7. Nor is this giving of motion to water to be considered 
as confined only to the surface of the earth. A no less import¬ 
ant function of the hills is in directing the flow of the fountains 
and springs, from subterranean reservoirs. There is no miracu¬ 
lous springing up of water out of the ground at our feet ; but 
every fountain and well is supplied from a reservoir among the 
hills, so placed as to involve some slight fall or pressure, enough 
to secure the constant flowing of the stream. And the incalcula¬ 
ble blessing of the power given to us in most valleys, of reach¬ 
ing by excavation some point whence the water will rise to the 
surface of the ground in perennial flow, is entirely owing to the 
concave disposition of the beds of clay or rock raised from be¬ 
neath the bosom of the valley into ranks of enclosing hills. 

§ 8. The second great use of mountains is to maintain a con¬ 
stant change in the currents and nature of the air. Such 
change would, of course, have been partly caused by differences 
in soils and vegetation, even if the earth had been level ; but to 


K«ve“nioiio U Tj il * yr * css cxtcn ^ ^ ian it is now by the chains of 
mr - nills, which exposing on one side their masses of 

rock to the full heat of the sun (increased by the angle at 
which the rays strike on the slope), and on the other cast¬ 
ing a soft shadow for leagues over the plains at their feet, 
di\ide the earth not only into districts, but into climates, and 
cause perpetual currents of air to traverse their passes, and as¬ 
cend oi descend their ravines, altering both the temperature and 
nature of the air as it passes, in a thousand different ways ; 
moistening it with the ~ .• 0 f their waterfalls, sucking it down 

and beating it hit. . *.«d thither in the pools of their torrents, 

closing ie v- in clefts and caves, where the sunbeams never 

rc: " , JL ,s us coM as November mists, then sending it forth 
again to breathe softly across the slopes of velvet fields, or to bo 
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scorched ampng sunburnt shales and grassless crags ; then draw¬ 
ing it back in moaning swirls through clefts of ice, and up into 
dewy wreaths above the snow-fields ; then piercing it with strange 
electric darts and flashes of mountain fire, and tossing it high in 
fantastic storm-cloud, as the dried grass is # tossed by the mower, 
only suffering it to depart at last, when chastened and pure, to 
refresh the faded air of the far-off plains. 

§ 0. The third great use of mountains is to cause perpetual 
change in the soils of the earth. Without such provisions the 
ground under cultivation would in a series of years become ex¬ 
hausted and require to be upturned laboriously by 
wive change to the hand of man. But the elevations of the earth s 
o ground. surface provide for it a perpetual renovation. Hie 


higher mountains suffer their summits to be broken into frag¬ 
ments and to be cast down in sheets of massy rock, full, as we 
shall see presently, of every substance necessary for the nourish¬ 
ment of plants : these fallen fragments are again broken by 
frost, and ground by torrents, into various conditions of sand 
and clay—materials which are distributed perpetually by the 
streams farther and farther from the mountain’s base. Every 
shower which swells the rivulets enables their waters to cany 
certain portions of earth into new positions, and exposes new 
banks of ground to be mined in their turn. That turbid foam¬ 
ing of the angry water,—that tearing down of bank and rock 
along the flanks of its fury,—are no disturbances of the kind 
course of nature ; they arc beneficent operations of laws neces¬ 
sary to the existence of man and to the beauty of the earth. 
The process is continued more gently, but not less effccthel), 
over all the surface of the lower undulating country ; and each 
filtering thread of summer rain which trickles through the short 
turf of the uplands is bearing its own appointed burden of earth 
to bo thrown down on some new natural garden in the dingles 


below. 

And it is not, in reality, a degrading, but a true, large, am 
ennobling view of the mountain ranges of the world, if wo com¬ 
pare them to heaps of fertile and fresh earth, laid up by a pru¬ 
dent gardener beside his garden beds, whence, at intervals, he 
casts on them some scattering of new and virgin ground. That 
which we so often lament as convulsion or destruction is noth- 
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ing else than the momentary shaking of the dust from the spade. 
The winter floods, which inflict a temporary devastation, bear 
with them the elements of succeeding fertility ; the fruitful 
field is covered with sand and shingle in momentary judgment, 
but in enduring mercy ; and the great river, which chokes its 
mouth with marsh, and tosses terror along its shore, is but scat¬ 
tering the seeds of the harvests of futurity, and preparing the 
seats of unborn generations. 

§ 10. I have not spoken of the local and peculiar utilities of 
mountains : I do not count the benefit of the supply of summer 
streams from the moors of the higher ranges,—of the various 
medicinal plants which are nested among their rocks,—of the 
delicate pasturage which they furnish for cattle,*—of the forests 
in which they bear timber for shipping,—the stones they supply 
for building, or the ores of metal which they collect into spots 
open to discovery, and easy for working. All these benefits are 
of a secondary or a limited nature. But the three great func¬ 
tions which I have just described,—those of giving motion and 
change to water, air, and earth,—are indispensable to human 
existence ; they are operations to be regarded with as full a 
depth of gratitude as the laws which bid the tree bear fruit, or 
the seed multiply itself in the earth. And thus those desolate 
and threatening ranges of dark mountain, which, in nearly all 
ages of the world, men have looked upon with aversion or with 
terror, and shrunk back from as if they were haunted by perpetual 
images of death, are, in reality, sources of life and happiness far 
fuller and more beneficent than all the bright fruitfulness of the 
plain. The valleys only fe d ; the mountains feed, and guard, 
and strengthen us. We take our idea of fearfulness and sub¬ 
limity alternately from the mountains and the sea ; but wo as¬ 
sociate them unjustly. The sea wave, with all its beneficence, 
is yet devouring and terrible ; but the silent wave of the blue 
mountain is lifted towards heaven in a stillness of perpetual 
mercy ; and the one surge, unfathomable in its darkness, the 
other, unshaken in its faithfulness, for ever bear the seal of their 
appointed synih-’ ; 

Thy righteousness is like the great mountains ; 

Th y judgments are a great deep.” 

* The highest pasturages (at least so say the Savoyards) being always the 
best and richest. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


OF THE MATERIALS OF MOUNTAIN'S :—FIRST, COMPACT CRYS 

TALLINES. 

§ 1. In the early days of geological science, the substances 
which composed the crust of the earth, as far as it could be ex¬ 
amined, were supposed to be referable to three distinct classes : 
the first consisting of rocks which not only supported all the 
rest, but from which all the rest were derived, therefore called 
“ Primary the second class consisting of rocks formed cf the 
broken fragments or altered substance of the primary ones, 
therefore called “ Secondary and, thirdly, rocks or earthy 
deposits formed by the ruins and detritus of both primary and 
secondary rocks, called, therefore, “ lertian. Ihis classified 
tion was always, in some degree, uncertain ; and has been lately 
superseded by more complicated systems, founded on the char¬ 
acter of the fossils contained in the various deposits, and on the 
circumstances of position, by which their relative ages arc more 
accurately ascertainable. But the original ru e c assi n a ion, 
though of little, if any, use for scientific purposes, was based 
on certain broad and conspicuous phenomena, which it nought 
clearly before the popular mind. In this way it maj s 1 o.cr 
vieeable, and ought, I think, to be permitted to retain its place, 
as an introduction to systems more defined and authoritative. 

8 2. For the fact is, that in approaching any large mountain 
range, the ground over which the spectator passes, if lie examine 
it with anv intelligence, will almost always arrange itself in u» 
mind under three great heads. There will be, first, the giou 
of the plains or valleys lie is about to quit, composed of and, 
clay, gravel, rolled stones, and variously mingled soils , > 

if lie has any opportunity,—at the banks of a s ream, or the 
sides of a railway cutting,-to examine to any depth h > wdl 
find arranged in beds exactly resembling those of mo 
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banks or sea-beacbes, and appearing to have been formed under 
such natural laws as are in operation daily around us. At the 
outskirts of the hill district, lie may, perhaps, find considerable 
eminences, formed of these beds of loose gravel and sand ; but, 
as he enters into it farther, he will soon discover the hills to be 
composed of some harder substance, properly deserving the 
name of rock, sustaining itself in picturesque forms, and ap¬ 
pearing, at first, to owe both its hardness and its outlines to the 
action of laws such as do not hold at the present day. He can 
easily explain the nature, and account for the distribution, of 
the banks which overhang the lowland road, or of the dark 
earthy deposits which enrich the lowland pasture ; but he can¬ 
not so distinctly imagine how the limestone hills of Derbyshire 
and Yorkshire were hardened into their stubborn whiteness, or 
raised into their cavernous cliffs. Still, if he carefully examines 
the substance of these more noble rocks, he will, in nine cases 
out of ten, discover them to be composed of fine calcareous dust, 
or closely united particles of sand ; and will be reudy to accept 
as possible, or even probable, the suggestion of their having 
been formed, by slow deposit, at the bottom of deep lakes and 
ancient seas, under such laws of Nature as are still in operation. 

§ 3. But, as lie advances yet farther into the hill district, ho 
finds the rocks around him assuming a gloomier and more ma¬ 
jestic condition. Their tint darkens ; their outlines become 
wild and irregular ; and whereas before they had only appeared 
at the roadside in narrow ledges among the turf, or glanced out 
from among the thickets above the brooks in white walls and 
fantastic towers, they now rear themselves up in solemn and 
shattered masses far and near ; softened, indeed, with strange 
harmony of clouded colors, but possessing the whole scene with 
their iron spirit; and rising, in all probability, into eminences 
as much prouder in actual elevation than those of the interme¬ 
diate rocks, as more powerful in their influence over every minor 
feature of the landscape. 

§ 4. And when the traveller proceeds to observe closely the 
materials of which these noble ranges are composed, he finds 
also a complete change in their internal structure. They are 
no longer formed of delicate sand or dust—each particle of that 
dust the same as every other, and the whole mass depending for 
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its hardness merely on their closely cemented unity ; but they 
are now formed of several distinct substances, visibly unlike each 
other ; and not pressed but crystallized into one mass,—crystal¬ 
lized into a unity far more perfect than that of the dusty lime¬ 
stone, but yet without the least mingling of their several na¬ 
tures with each other. Such a rock, freshly broken, has a spotty, 
granulated, and, in almost all instances, sparkling, appearance ; 
it requires a much harder blow to break it than the limestone or 
sandstone ; but, when once thoroughly shattered, it is easy to 
separate from each other the various substances of which it is 
composed, and to examine them in their individual grains or 
crystals ; of which each variety will be found to have a ditferent 
degree of hardness, a different shade of color, and a different 
character of form. 

But this examination will not enable the observer to compre¬ 
hend the method either of their formation or aggregation, at 
least bv any process such as lie now sees taking place around 
him ; he will at once be driven to admit that some strange and 
powerful operation has taken place upon these rocks, different 
from any of which he is at present cognizant ; and farther in¬ 
quiry will probably induce him to admit, as more than proba¬ 
ble, the supposition that their structure is in great part owing 
to the action of enormous heat prolonged for indefinite periods. 

§ 5. Now, although these three great groups of rocks do in¬ 
deed often pass into each other by imperceptible gradations, and 
although their peculiar aspect is never a severe indication of 
their relative ages, yet their characters are for the most part so 
defined as to make a strong impression on the mind of an ordi¬ 
nary observer, and their age is also lor the most pait appioxi 
mately indicated by their degrees of hardness, and crystalline as- 
pect. It does, indeed, sometimes happen that a solt and slimy 
clay will pass into a rock like Aberdeen granite by transitions so 
subtle that no point of separation can be determined ; and i 
very often happens that rocks like Aberdeen giamte aie o 111010 
recent formation than certain beds of sandstone and limestone. 
But, in spite of all these uncertainties and exceptions, I believe 
that unless actual pains be taken to efface from the mind i s 
natural impressions, the idea of three great classes 0101 's a 1 
earth will maintain its ground in the thoughts of the geneiul 
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observer ; that whether he desire it or not,' he will find himself 
throwing the soft and loose clays and sands together under one 
head ; placing the hard rocks, of a dull, compact, homogeneous 
substance, under another head ; and the hardest rocks, of a 
crystalline, glittering, and various substance, under a third 
head ; and having done this, he will also find that, with certain 
easily admissible exceptions, these three classes of rocks are, in 
evcrv district which lie examines, of three different ages ; that 
the softest are the youngest, the hard and homogeneous ones are 
older, and the crystalline are the oldest ; and he will, perhaps, 
in the end, find it a somewhat inconvenient piece of respect to 
the complexity and accuracy of modern geological science, if he 
refuse to the three classes, thus defined in his imagination, their 


ancient title of Tertiarv, Secondarv, and Primarv. 

» V ' * 

§ 0. Put however this may be, there is one lesson evidently 
intended to be taught bvthe different characters of these rocks, 
which we must not allow to escape us. We have to observe, 
first, the state of perfect powcrlessness, and loss of all beauty, 
exhibited in those beds of earth in which the separated pieces or 
particles are entirely independent of each other, more especially 
in the gravel whose pebbles have all been rolled into one shape: 
secondly, the greater degree of permanence, power, and beauty 
possessed by the rocks whose component atoms have some affec¬ 
tion and attraction for each other, though all of one kind ; and 
last 1 v, the utmost form and highest beautvof the rocks in which 
the several atoms have all different shapes , characters , and 
offices; but are inseparably united by some liery process which 
has purified them all. 

It can hardly be necessary to point out how these natural 
ordinances seem intended to teach us the great truths which 
are the basis of all political science ; how the polishing friction 
which separates, the affection which binds, and the affliction 
that fuses and confirms, are accurately symbolized by the pro¬ 
cesses ' which :he .several ranks of hills appear to owe their 
pri a.-j i t ; and how, even if the knowledge of those pro¬ 
cess denied to us, that present aspect may in itself seem no 
impi .'fact image of the various states of mankind : first, that 
whi( powerless through total disorganization ; secondly, 
that \\hich. though united, and in some degree powerful, is 
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yet incapable of great effort or result, owing to the too great 
similarity and confusion of offices, botli in ranks and individu¬ 
als ; and finally, the perfect state of brotherhood and strength 
in which each character is clearly distinguished, separately jier- 
fected, and employed in its proper place and office. 

§ 7. I shall not, however, so oppose myself to the views of 
our leading geologists as to retain here the names of Primary. 
Secondary, and Tertiary rocks. But as I w'ish the reader to 
keep the ideas of the three classes clearly in his mind, I will ask 
his leave to give them names which involve no theory, and can 
be liable, therefore, to no great objections. We will call the 
hard, and (generally) central, masses Crystalline Rocks, because 
they almost always present an appearance of crystallization. 
The less hard substances, which appear compact and homo¬ 
geneous, we will call Coherent Rocks, and for the scattered de¬ 
bris we will use the general term Diluvium. 

§ 8. All these substances agree in one character, that of 
being more or less soft and destructible. One material, indeed, 
which enters largely into the composition of most of them, Hint, 
is harder than iron ; but even this, their chief source of strength, 
is easilv broken by a sudden blow ; and it is so combined in the 
large rocks with softer substances, that time and the violence of 
the weather invariably produce certain destructive effects on 
their masses. Some of them become soft, and moulder away ; 
others break, little by little, into angular fragments or slaty 
sheets ; but all yield in some way or other ; and the problem to 
be solved in every mountain range appears to be, that under 
these conditions of decay, the cliffs and peaks may be raised as 
high, and thrown into as noble forms, as is possible, consistently 
with an effective, though not perfect permanence, and a general, 
though not absolute security. 

§ 9. Perfect permanence and absolute security were evidently 
in nowise intended.* It would have been as easy for the Cre- 

* I am well aware that to the minds of many persons nothing bears a 
greater appearance of presumption than any attempt at reasoning respecting 
the purposes of the Divine Being ; and that in many cases it would be 
thought more consistent with the modesty of humanity to limit its endeavor 
to the ascertaining of physical causes than to form conjectures respecting 
Divine intentions. But I believe this feeling to be false and dangerous. 
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ator to have made mountains of steel as of granite, of adamant 
as of lime ; but this was clearly no part of the Divine counsels: 
mountains were to be destructible and frail ; to melt under the 
soft lambency of the streamlet; to shiver before the subtle wedge 
of the frost; to wither with untraceable decay in their own sub¬ 
stance ; aud yet, under all these conditions of destruction, to bo 
maintained in magnificent eminence before the eyes of men. 

Nor is it in any wise diflicult for us to perceive the benefi¬ 
cent reasons for this appointed frailness of the mountains. 
They appear to be threefold : the first, and the most important, 
that successive soils might be supplied to the plains, in the man¬ 
ner explained in the last chapter, and that men might be fur¬ 
nished with a material for their works of architecture and sculp¬ 
ture, at once soft enough to be subdued, and hard enough to be 
preserved ; the second, that some sense of danger might always 
be connected with the most precipitous forms, and thus increase 
their sublimit} 7 ; and the third, that a subject of perpetual in¬ 
terest might be opened to the human mind in observing the 
changes of form brought about by time on these monuments of 
creation. 

In order, therefore, to understand the method in which these 
various substances break, so as to produce the forms which are 
of chief importance in landscape, as well as the exquisite adapta¬ 
tion of all their qualities to the service of men, it will be well 
that I should take some note of them in their order ; not with 
any mineralogical . ccuracy, but with care enough to enable me 
hereafter to explain, without obscurity, any phenomena depend¬ 
ent upon such peculiarities of substance. 

§ 10. 1st. Crystalline Rocks. —In saying, above, that 


the hardest rocks generally presented an appearance of “ crystal- 
l. crystallis. lization,” I meant a glittering or granulated look, 
RotKS - somewhat like that of a coarse piece of freshly 

broken lo;.,f 



f hi.-; appearance may also exist in rocks of uniform and 


Wis i^m can only be .onstrated in its emls, and goodness onl}' perceived 
in its otives. He v\ 4 :n a morbid modesty supposes that he is incapable 
of app ’'ending any of the purposes of God, renders himself also incapable 
of wit Li tng his wisdom ; aud he who supposes that favors may he be¬ 
stowed without intention, will soon learn to receive them without gratitude. 
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softer substance, such as statuary marble, of which freshly bro¬ 
ken pieces, put into a sugar-basin, cannot be distinguished by 

Arc always Com- tllC e 3’ e fr0m t,1C rGul SU S ar * Such rocks are tr,ll y 

p° uud - crystalline in structure ; but the group to which I 

wish to limit the term “ crystalline,” is not only thus granulated 
and glittering, but is always composed of at least two, usually 
three or four, substances, intimately mingled with each other in 
the form of small grains or crystals, and giving the rock a more 
or less speckled or mottled look, according to the size of the 
crystals and their variety of color. It is a law of nature, that 
whenever rocks arc to be employed on hard service, and for great 
purposes, they shall be thus composed. And there appear to be 
two distinct providential reasons for this. 

§ 11. The first, that these crystalline rocks being, as we saw 
above, generally the oldest and highest, it is from them that other 
soils of various kinds must be derived ; and they were therefore 
made a kind of storehouse, from which, wherever they were 
found, all kinds of treasures could be developed necessary for 
the service of man and other living creatures. Thus the granite 
of Mont Blanc is a crystalline rock composed of four substances ; 
and in these four substances are contained the elements of nearly 
all kinds of sandstone and clay, together with potash, magnesia, 
and the metals of iron and manganese. A\ herever the smallest 

portion of this rock occurs, a certain quantity of each of these 

substances may be derived from it, and the plants and animals 

which require them sustained in health. 

The second reason appears to be that rocks composed in this 
manner are capable of more interesting variety in form than any 
others ; and as they were continually to be exposed to sight in 
the high ranges, they were so prepared as to be always as inter¬ 
esting and beautiful as possible. 

§ 12. These crystalline or spotted rocks we must again sepa¬ 
rate into two great classes, according to the arrangement, in 
them, of the particles of a substance called mica. It is not 

present in all of them ; but when it occurs, it is 
usually in large quantities, and a notable source of 

character. It varies in color, occurring white, 
Crymaiiinu., brown> g rccn , red, and black ; and in aspect, from 

shining plates to small dark grains, even these grains being seen. 
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under a magnifier, to be composed of little plates, like pieces of 
exceedingly thin glass ; but with this great difference from glass, 
that, whether large or small, the plates will not easily break 
across, but are elastic, and capable of being bent into a consid¬ 
erable curve ; only if pressed with a knife upon the edge, they 
will separate into any number of thinner plates, more and more 
elastic and flexible according to their thinness, and these again 
into others still finer ; there seeming to be no limit to the possi¬ 
ble subdivision but the coarseness of the instrument employed. 

§ 13. Now, when these crystals 
or grains, represented by the black 
spots and lines in Fig. 3, lie as they 
do at a in that figure, ill all direc¬ 
tions, cast hither and thither 
among the other materials of the 
stone,—sometimes on their faces, 
sometimes on their sides, some¬ 
times on their edges,—they give 
the rock an irregularly granulated 
appearance and structure, so that 
it will break with equal ease in any 
direction ; but if these crystals lie 
all one way, with their sides paral¬ 
lel, as at b, they give the rock a 
srriped or slaty look, and it will 
most readily break in the direction 
in which they lie, separating itself 
into folia or plates, more or less 
distinctly according to the quantity 
of mica in its mass. In the exam¬ 
ple Fig. 4, :• piece of rock from the top of Mont Breven, there 
are very ft of them, and the material with which they are sur¬ 
rounded is so hard and compact that the whole mass breaks ir¬ 
regularly. like .i solid Hint, beneath the hammer ; but the plates 
of mica nevertbe!,- influence the fracture on a large scale, and 
oceasi'*n, as we shal -ee hereafter, the peculiar form of the prec¬ 
ipice rhe summit of the mountain.* 



* See Appendix 2. Slaty Cleavage. 
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The rocks which arc destitute of mica, or in which the mica 
lies irregularly, or in which it is altogether absent, I shall call 
Compact Crystallines. The rocks in which the mica lies regu¬ 
larly I shall call Slaty Crystallines. 

§ 14. 1st. Compact Crystallines.—Under this head are cm 
braced the large group of the granites, syenites, and por- 
Compact ckys- phyrics,—rocks which all agree in the following 

particulars :— 

A. Variety of color.—The method of their composition out 


TALLINES. 



of different substances necessitates their being all more or less 
spotted or dashed with various colors ; there being generally a 

prevalent ground color, with other subordinate 
ncu-rtR?!™ 1 i jU cs broken over it, forming, for the most part, 

UduM - toues of silver grey, of warm but subdued red, or 

purple. Now, there is in this‘a very marvellous provision for 
the beauty of the central ranges. Other rocks, placed lower 
among the hills, receive color upon their surfaces from al kinds 
of minute vegetation ; but these higher and moie exposet loc s 
are liable to be in many parts barren ; and the wild forms into 
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which they are thrown necessitate their being often freshly bro¬ 
ken. so as to bring their pure color, untempered in anywise, 
frankly into sight. Hence it is appointed that this color shall 
not be raw or monotonous, but composed—as all beautiful color 
must be composed—by mingling of many hues in one. Not 
that there is any aim at attractive beauty in these rocks ; they are 
intended to constitute solemn and desolate scenes ; and there is 
nothing delicately or variously disposed in their colors. Such 
beauty would have been inconsistent with their expression of 
power and terror, and it is reserved for the marbles and other 
rocks of inferior office. But their color is grave and perfect ; 
closely resembling, in many cases, the sort of hue reached by 
cross-chequering in the ground of fourteenth-century manu¬ 
scripts, and peculiarly calculated for distant effects of light ; 
being, for the most part, slightly warm in tone, so as to receive 
with full advantage the red and orange rays of sunlight. This 
warmth is almost always farther aided by a glowing orange color, 
derived from the decomposition of the iron which, though in 
small quantity, usually is an essential element in them : the 
orange hue forms itself in unequal veins and spots upon the sur¬ 
faces which have been long exposed, more or less darkening 
them ; and a very minute black lichen,—so minute as to look 
almost like spots of dark paint,—a little opposed and warmed 
bv the golden Lichen gcographieus, still farther subdues the 
paler hues of the highest granite rocks. Now, when a surface 
of this kind is removed to a distance of four or five miles, and 


seen under warm light through soft air, the orange becomes rus¬ 
set, more or less inclining to pure rod, according to the power 
of the rays : but the black of the lichen becomes pure dark 
blue ; and the result of their combination is that peculiar red¬ 
dish purple which is so strikingly the characteristic of the rocks 
of the higher Alps. Most of the travellers who have seen the 
A alley of Chamouni carry away a strong impression that its up¬ 
per precipices are of red rock. But they arc, without exccp 
tion, of a whitish grey, toned and raised by this united opera¬ 
tion of the iron, the lichen, and the light. 

£ 5. I have never had an opportunity of studying the effects 
of thc.-o tones upon rocks of porphyry but the beautiful color 
of that rock in its interior substance has rendered it one of the 
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favorite materials of the architects of all ages, in their most costly 
work. Not that all porphyry is purple ; there are green and 
white porphyries, as there are yellow and white roses ; but the 
first idea of a porphyry rock is that it shall be purple, just as 
the first idea of a rose is that it shall be red. Ihe purple in¬ 
clines always towards russet* rather than blue, and is subdued 
by small spots of grey or white. This speckled character, com¬ 
mon to all the crystalline rocks, fits them, in art, for large and 
majestic work ; it unfits them for delicate sculpture ; and their 
second universal characteristic is altogether in harmony with 


this consequence of their first. 

§ 16. This second characteristic is a tough hardness, not a 

brittle hardness, like that of glass or flint, which will splinter 

violently at a blow in the most unexpected directions ; but a 

grave hardness, which will bear many blows before 

char"actcribt?c! it yields, and when it is forced to yield at last, will 
Toughness do ^ ^ ifc were? in a scr ious and thoughtful way ; 

not spitefully, nor uselessly, nor irregularly, but in the direction 
in which it is wanted, and where the force of the blow is di- 
rected—there, and there only. A flint which receives a shock 
stronger than it can bear, gives up everything at once, and flics 
into a quantity of pieces, each piece full of flaw* But a piece 
of granite seems to say to itself, very solemnly : If these peo¬ 
ple are resolved to split me into two pieces that is no reason 

why I should split myself into three. I will kc ® ]1 ‘“S 0 . ie | 1 
well as I can, and as long as I can ; and if I must fall to dust at 


* As we had to complain of Dante for not enough noticing; the colors of 
rocks in wild nature, let us do him the justice to refer to Ins noble symbol 
use of their colors when seen iu the hewn block. 

The lowest stair was marble white, so smooth 
And polished that therein my mirrored form 
Distinct I saw. The next of hue more dark 
Than sablest grain, a rough and singt-d 
Cracked lengthwise and across. The third, that lay 
Massy above, seemed porphyry, that flamed 
Red as the life-blood spouting from a vcm. 

This stair is at the gate of Purgatory. ^ 

of conscience ; the black, contrition ; the purple (I be ), Y 

Atonement. 
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last, it shall be slowly and honorably ; not in a fit of fury.” 
The importance of this character, in fitting the rock for human 
uses, cannot be exaggerated : it is essential to such uses that it 
should be hard, for otherwise it could not bear enormous weights 
without being crushed ; and if, in addition to this hardness, it 
had been brittle, like glass, it could not have been employed ex¬ 
cept in the rudest way, as flints are in Kentish walls. But 
now it is possible to cut a block of granite out of its quarry to 
exactly the size we want ; and that with perfect ease, without 
gunpowder, or any help but that of a few small iron wedges, a 
chisel, and a heavy hammer. A single workman can detach a 
mass fifteen or twenty feet long, by merely drilling a row of 
holes, a couple of inches deep, and three or four inches apart, 
along the surface, in the direction in which he wishes to split the 
rock, and then inserting wedges into each of these holes, and 
striking them, consecutively, with small, light, repeated blows 
along the whole row. The granite rends, at last, along the line, 
quite evenly, requiring very little chiselling afterwards to give 
the block a smooth face. 

§ 17. This after-chiselling, however, is necessarily tedious 
work, and therefore that condition of speckled color, which is 
beautiful if exhibited in broad masses, but offensive in delicate 
forms, exactly falls in with the conditions of possible sculpture. 
Not only is it more laborious to carve granite delicately, than a 
softer rock ; but it is physically impossible to bring it into cer¬ 
tain refinements of form. It cannot be scraped and touched 
into contours, as marble can ; it must be struck hard, or- it will 
not yield at all ; and to strike a delicate and detached form 


hard, is to break it. The detached fingers of a delicate hand, 
for instance, cannot, as far as I know, be cut in granite. The 
smallest portion could not be removed from them without a 
strength of blow which would break off the finger. Hence the 
sculptor of granite is forced to confine himself to, and to seek for, 
certain types of form capable of expression in his material ; ho 


is nati 
Coloss;: 


'.by driven make his figures simple in surface, and 
*» -!/,e, that they may bear his blows ; and this sim¬ 


plicity m. , magnitude are exactly the characters necessary to 
show the granitic or porplivritic color to the best advantage. 
And thus we are guided, almost forced, by the laws of nature. 
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to do right in art. Had granite been white, and marble speckled 
(and why should this not have been, but by the definite Divine 
appointment for the good of man ?), the huge figures of the 
Egyptian would have been as oppressive to the sight as cliffs of 
snow, and the Venus de Medicis would have looked like some 
exquisitely graceful species of frog. 

§ 18. The third universal characteristic of these rocks is 

their decomposition into the purest sand and clay. Some of 

them decompose spontaneously, though slowly, on exposure to 

mv , ... , . weather ; the greater number only after being me- 

acteristic. Purity chanicallv pulverized ; but the sand and clay to 
in decomposition. ,, ., ,1 , 

which by one or the other process they are reduci¬ 
ble, are both remarkable for their purity. The clay is the finest 
and best that can be found for porcelain ; the sand often of the 
purest white, always lustrous and bright in its particles. The 
result of this law is a peculiar aspect of purity in the landscape 
composed of such rocks. It cannot become muddy, or foul, or 
unwholesome. The streams which descend through it may in¬ 
deed be opaque, and as white as cream with the churned sub¬ 
stance of the granite ; but their water, after this substance has 
been thrown down, is good and pure, and their shores are not 
slimy or treacherous, but of pebbles, or of firm and sparkling 
sand. The quiet streams, springs, and lakes arc always of ex¬ 
quisite clearness, and the sea which washes a granite coast is as 
unsullied as a flawless emerald. It is remarkable to what extent 
this intense purity in the country seems to influence the char¬ 
acter of its inhabitants. It is almost impossible to make a cot¬ 
tage built in a granite country look absolutely miserable. Rough 
it may be,—neglected, cold, full of aspect of hardship, but it 
never can look foul; no matter how carelessly, how indolently, 
its inhabitants may live, the water at their doors will not stag¬ 
nate, the soil beneath their feet will not allow itself to be trodden 
into slime, the timbers of their fences will not rot, they cannot 
so much as dirty their faces or hands if they try ; do the worst 
they can, there will still be a feeling of firm ground under them, 
and pure air about them, and an inherent wholesomeness in their 
abodes which it will need the misery of years to conquer. And, 
as far as I remember, the inhabitants of granite countries have 
always a force and healthiness of character, more or less abated 
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or modified, of course, according to the other circumstances of 
their life, but still definitely belonging to them, as distinguished 
from the. inhabitants of the less pure districts of the hills. 

These, then, are the principal characters of the compact crys¬ 
tallines, regarded in their minor or dotached masses. Of the 
peculiar forms which they assume we shall have to speak pres-, 
ently ; meantime, retaining these general ideas touching their 
nature and substance, let us proceed to examine, in the same 
point of view, the neighboring group of slaty crystallines. 



CHAPTER IX. 


OF THE MATERIALS OF MOUNTAINS :—SECONDLY, SLATY CRYS¬ 
TALLINES. 


§ 1. It will be remembered that we said in the last chapter 
(§ 4) that one of the notable characters of the whole group of the 
crystallines was the incomprehensibility of the processes which 
have brought them to their actual state. This however is more 
peculiarly true of the slaty crystallines. It is perfectly possible, 
by many processes of chemistry, to produce masses of irregular 
crystals which, though not of the substance of granite, are very 
like it in their mode of arrangement. But, as far as I am aware, 
it is impossible to produce artificially anything resembling the 
structure of the slaty crystallines. And the more I have exam¬ 
ined the rocks themselves, the more I have felt at once the diffi¬ 
culty of explaining the method of their formation, and the grow¬ 
ing interest of inquiries respecting that method. The facts (and 
I can venture to give nothing more than facts) arc briefly 
these :— 


§ 2. The mineral called mica, described in the course of the 
last chapter, is closely connected with another, differing from it 
in containing a considerable quantity of magnesia. I his asso¬ 
ciated mineral, called chlorite, is of a dull greenish color, and 
opaque, while the mica is, in thin plates, more or less translu¬ 
cent ; and the chlorite is apt to occur more in the form of a 
green earth, or green dust, than of finely divided plates. 1 he 
original quantity of magnesia in the rock determines how far 
the mica shall give place to chlorite ; and in the intermediate 
conditions of rock we find a black and nearly opaque mica, con¬ 
taining a good deal of magnesia, together with a chlorite, which 
at first seems mixed with small plates of true mica, or is itself 
formed of minute plates or spangles, and then, as the quanti y 
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of magnesia increases, assumes its proper form of a dark green 
earth. 

§ 3. By this appointment there is obtained a series of ma¬ 
terials by which the appearance of the rock may be varied to 
almost any extent. From plates of brilliant white mica half a 
foot broad, flashing in the sun like panes of glass, to a minute 
film of dark green dust hardly traceable by the eye, an infinite 
range of conditions is found in the different groups of rocks ; 
but always under this general law, that, for the most part, the 
compact crystallines present the purest and boldest plates of 
mica ; and the tendency to pass into slaty crystallines is com¬ 



monly accompanied by the change of the whiteness of the mica 
to a dark or black color, indicating (I believe) the presence of 
magnesia, and by the gradual intermingling with it of chloritic 
earth ; or else of a mate mineral (differing from chlorite in 
containing a quan . f lime'' called hornblende. 

Such, - r least, is eminently the case in the Alps ; and in the 
accor ?. I have to give of their slaty crystallines, it must be 
umb ,:>ou that in using the word “mica” generally, I mean 
the more obscure conditions of the mineral, associated with 
chlor u? and hornblende. 

§ • Now it is quite easy to understand how, in the compact 
crystallines, the various elements of the rock, separating front 
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each other as they concealed from their fluid state, whether of 
watery solution or fiery fusion, might arrange themselves in ir¬ 
regular grains as at a in Fig. 3, p. 100. Such an arrangement 
constantly takes place before our eyes in volcanic rocks as they 
cool. But it is not at all easy to understand how the white, 
hard, and comparatively heavy substances should throw them¬ 
selves into knots and bands in one definite direction, and the 
delicate films of mica should undulate about and between them, 
as in Fig. 5 on page 114, like rivers among islands, pursu¬ 
ing, however, on the whole, a straight course across the mass 



of rock. If it could be shown that such pieces of stone had been 
formed in the horizontal position in which I have drawn (lie one 
in the figure, the structure would be somewhat intelligible as the 
result of settlement. But, on the contrary, the lines of such 
foliated rocks hardlv ever arc horizontal; neither can tBstm'd 
evidence *bc found of their at anytime having been so ; 
evidence, on the contrary, is often strongly in favor 
having been formed in the highly inclined directions m^v 
they now occur, such as that of the piece in Fig. <, p- 11 4 • 

§ 5. Such, however, is the simple fact, that when the com- 

* See again Appendix 2. Slaty Cleavage. 


of their 
hich 

* 
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pact crystallines are about to pass into slaty crystallines, their 
mica throws itself into these bands and zones, undulating around 
knots of the other substances which compose the rock. Gradu¬ 
ally the knots diminish in size, the mica becomes more abund¬ 
ant and more definite in direction, and at last the mass, when 
broken across the beds, assumes the appearance of Fig. G on the 
last page.* Now it will be noticed that, in the lines of that 
figure, no less than in Fig. 5, though more delicately, there is a 
subdued, but continual expression of undulation. This char¬ 
acter belongs, more or less, to nearly the whole mass of slaty 
crystalline rocks ; it is one of exquisite beauty, and of the high¬ 
est importance to their picturesque forms. It is also one of as 
great mysteriousness as beauty. For these two figures are se¬ 
lected from crystallines whose beds are remarkably straight; in 
the greater number the undulation becomes far more violent, 
and, in many, passes into absolute contortion. Fig. 7 is a piece 
of a slaty crystalline, rich in mica, from the Valley of St. Nicolas, 
below Zermatt. The rock from which it was broken was thrown 
into coils three or four feet across : the fragment, which i *3 drawn 
ot the real size, was at one of the turns, and came away like a 
thick portion of a crumpled quire of paper from the other sheets, f 


* This is a piece of the gneiss of the Montanvert, near the Clifilets of 
BlailiOre (.lessons. 

f Some idea may he formed of the nature of these incurvations by 
supposing the gneiss beds to have been in a plastic state, either from the 
action of heat or of some other unknown cause, and, while in this state, to 
have been subjected to pressure at the two extremities, or in some other 
parts, according to the nature of the curvatures. But pven this hypothesis 
(though the best that has beeu thought of) will scarcely enable us to explain 
all the contortions which not merely the beds of gneiss, but likewise of mica 
slate and clay slate, and even greywacke slate, exhibit. There is a bed of 
clay slate near the ferry to Kerrera. a few miles south of Oban, in Argyle- 
shirc. This bed has been partly wasted away by the sea, and its structure 
exposed to view. It contains a central cylindrical nucleus of unknown 
length (hut certainly considerable), round which six beds of clay slate arc 
wrapt, the one within the other, so as to form six concentric cylinders. 
Tsow, however plastic the clay slate may have been, there is no kind of pres¬ 
sure which will account f <n oiructure ; the central cylinder would have 

required to have been rolled six times in succession (allowing an interval for 
solidification between each) in the plastic clay s\alc.’’—Outlines of Mitwr- 
ulorjl/, Geology, dec., by Thomas Thomson, M.D. 



Fig. 7. 


their veins ; but all that is necessary for the general reader to 

know or remember, is this broad fact of the un- 
KSy Ch <SJgS dulation of their whole substance. For there is 
HnCS - something, it seems to me, inexpressibly marvel¬ 

lous in this phenomenon, largely looked at. It is to be remem- 
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berctl that these are the rocks which, on the average, will be 
oftencst observed, and with the greatest interest, by the human 
race. The central granites are too far removed, the lower rocks 
too common, to be carefully studied ; these slaty crystallines 
form the noblest hills that are easily accessible, and seem to bo 
thus calculated especially to attract observation, and reward it. 
Well, we begin to examine them ; and first, we find a notable 
hardness in them, and a thorough boldness of general character, 
which make us regard them as very types of perfect rocks. 
They have nothing of the look of dried earth about them, noth¬ 
ing petty or limited in the display of their bulk. Where they 
are, they seem to form the world ; no mere bank of a river here, 
or of a lane there, peeping out among the hedges or forests: 
but from the lowest valley to the highest clouds, all is theirs— 
one adamantine dominion and rigid authority of rock. Wo 
yield ourselves to the impression of their eternal, unconquerable 
stubbornness of strength ; their mass seems the least yielding, 
least to be softened, or in anywise dealt with by external force, 
of all earthly substance. And, behold, as we look farther into 
it, it is all touched and troubled, like waves by a summer breeze ; 
rippled, far more delicately than seas or lakes are rippled ; they 
only undulate along their surfaces—this rock trembles through 
its every fibre, like the chords of an Eolian harp—like the stillest 
air of spring with the echoes of a child’s voice. Into the heart 
of all those great mountains, through every tossing of their 
boundless crests, and deep beneath all their unfathomable de¬ 
files. Hows that strange quivering of their substance. Other and 
weaker things seem to express their subjection to an Infinite 
power only by momentary terrors : as the weeds bow down before 
tiie feverish wind, and the sound of the going in the tops of the 
taller trees passes on before the clouds, and the fitful opening 
of pale spaces on the dark water as if some invisible hand were 
casting dust abv upon it, gives warning of the anger that is 
to come may well imagine that there is indeed a fear passing 
upon i:- a". 1 leaves, and waters, at the presence of some 

gp . .-pi up •. '.mod to let the tempest loose ; but the tor¬ 
i' .• passe.-. thoir sweet rest is perpetually restored to the 


uror> and .he waves. Not so to the mountains. They, which 


at first seem strengthened l evond the dread of 

'— » 


anv violence or 


i 
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change, are yet also ordained to bear upon them the symbol of a 
perpetual Fear : the tremor which fades from the soft lake and 
gliding river is sealed, to all eternity, upon the rock ; and while 
things that pass visibly from birth to death may sometimes for¬ 
get their feebleness, the mountains are made to possess a per¬ 
petual memorial of their infancy,—that infancy which the 
prophet saw in his vision : “ I beheld the earth, and lo, it was 
without form and void, and the heavens, and they had no light. 
I beheld the mountains, and lo, they trembled; and all the hills 
moved lightly .” 

§7. .Thus far may we trac<5 the apparent typical significa¬ 
tion of the structure of those noble rocks. The material uses of 


this structure are not less important. These substances of the 

higher mountains, it is always to be remembered, 
serviceable chnr- were to i JC s0 ] ial *d os to enable them to he raised 

actor* of the Slaty 

Crystalline*. into, and remain in, the most magnificent forms ; 
building with. for and this hardness renders it a matter of great diffi¬ 
culty for the peasant to break them into such 
masses as are required for his daily purposes, lie is compelled 
in general to gather the fragments which are to form the walls 
of his house or his garden from the ruins into which the moun¬ 
tain suffers its ridges to be naturally broken ; and if these pieces 
were absolutely irregular in shape, it would be a matter ot much 
labor and skill to build securely with them. But the flattened 
arrangement of the layers of mica always causes the rock to break 
into llattish fragments, requiring hardly any pains in the placing 
them so as to lie securely in a wall, and furnishing light, broad, 
and unflawed pieces to serve for slates upon the roof ; for fences, 
when set edgeways into the ground; or for pavements, when 
laid flat. 

§ 8. Farther : whenever rocks break into utterly irrcgulai 
fragments, the masses of debris which they form are not only ex¬ 
cessively difficult to walk over, but the pieces touch each other m 
2 . stability in so few points, and suffer the water to run so easily 
d6brIs - and so far through their cavities, that it takes a 

long series of years to enable them either to settle themselves 
firmly, or receive the smallest covering of vegetation. ^ hue 
the substance of the stone is soft, it. may soon be worn down, so 
that the irregular form is of less consequence. But in tin* hard 
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crystallines, unless they had a tendency to break into flattish 
fragments, their ruin would remain for centuries in impassable 
desolation. The flat shape of the separate pieces prevents this ; 
it permits—almost necessitates—their fitting into and over each 
other in a tolerably close mass, and thus they become compara¬ 
tively easy to the foot, less permeable to water, and therefore 
retentive both of surface moisture and of the seeds of vegeta¬ 
tion. 

§ 0. There is another result of nearly equal importance as far 

as regards the habitableness of the hills. When stones are 

thrown together in rounded or massy blocks, like a heap of hazel 

8 SlTnrityonde . nuts, small force will sometimes disturb their bal- 

c ' ,lvi,ic *- ance ; and when once set in motion, a square-built 

and heavy fragment will thunder down even a slightly sloping 

declivity, with an impetus as unlikely to be arrested as fatal in 

its increase. But when stones lie flatly, as dead leaves lie, it is 

not easy to tilt arty one of them upon its edge, so as to set it in 

motion ; and when once moved, it will nearly always slide, not 

roll, and he stopped by the first obstacle it encounters, catching 

against it by the edge, or striking into the turf where first it 

falls, like a hatchet. Were it not for the merciful ordinance 

that, the slatv crystallines should break into thin and flattish 

%/ • 

fragments, the frequent falls of stones from the hill sides would 
render many spots among the greater mountain chains utterly 
uninhabitable, which arc now comparatively secure. 

§ 10. Of the picturesque aspects which this mode of cleavage 
produces in the mountains, and in the stones of the foreground, 
we shall have to speak presently ; with regard to the uses of the 


materials it is onlv necessary to note farther that 

1. IVncIoncv to " - . 

form tin* lowikr-t these slatv rocks are of course, bv their wilful way 

Mt'lllTV. , . % * * 

of breaking, rendered unfit for sculpture, and for 
nearly all purposes of art; the properties which render them 
convenient for the peasant in building his cottage, making 
them unavailable for the architecture of more elaborate edi¬ 


fices. One very great advantage is thus secured for the scenery 
they compose, nam' ’ , that it is rarely broken by quarries. A 
single quar**y will often spoil a whole Alpine landscape ; the 

» * e Lago Maggiorc, for instance, in 

which lie the Borroniean Islands, is, in great part, destroyed 
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by the scar caused by a quarry of pink granite on its western 
shore ; and the valley of Chamouni itself lias lost some of its 
loveliest rock scenery in consequence of the unfortunate dis¬ 
covery that the boulders which had fallen from its higher pin 
nacles, and were lying in massy heaps among its pines, were 
available for stone lintels and door-posts in the building of its 
new inns. But the slaty crystallines, though sometimes con¬ 
taining valuable mines, are hardly ever quarried for stone ; and 
the scenes they compose retain, in general, little disturbed by 
man, their aspect of melancholy power, or simple and noble 
peace. The color of their own mass, when freshly broken, is 
nearly the same as that of the compact crystallines ; but it is 
far more varied by veins and zones of included minerals, and 
contains usually more iron, which gives a rich brown or golden 
color to their exposed sides, so that the coloring of these rocks is 
the most glowing to be found in the mountain world. They 
form also soil for vegetation more quickly, and of a more fruit¬ 
ful kind than the granites, and appear, on the whole, intended 
to unite every character of grandeur and of beauty, and to con¬ 
stitute the loveliest as well as the noblest scenes which the earth 
ever unfolds to the eyes of men. 





CHAPTER X. 

OF TIIE MATERIALS OF MOUNTAINS*.—THIRDLY, SLATY 

COIIERENT3. 


§ 1. It will ho remembered that we resolved to give gen¬ 
erally the term “ coherent” to those rocks which appeared to bo 
composed of one compact substance, not of several materials. 
But, as in all the arrangements of Nature we find that her sev¬ 
eral classes pass into each other by imperceptible gradations, and 
that there is no ruling of red lines between one and the other, 
we need not suppose that we shall find any plainly distinguish¬ 
able limit between the crvstalline and coherent rocks. Some- 

•» 

times, indeed, a very distinctly marked crystalline will be joined 
by a coherent rock so sharply and neatly that it is possible to 
break oil specimens, no larger than a walnut, containing por¬ 
tions of each ; but far more frequently the transition from one 
to the other is effected gradually ; or, if not, there exist, at any 


rate, in other places intervening, a series of rocks which possess 
an imperfectly crystalline character, passing down into that of 
simple coherence. This transition is usually effected through 
the different kinds of slate ; the slaty crystallines becoming 
more and more fine in texture, until at last they appear com¬ 
posed of nothing hut very fine mica or chlorite ; and this mass 
of micaceous substance becomes more and more compact and 
silky in texture, losing its magnesia, and containing more of 
the earth which forms the substance of clay, until at last it as- 
sumes the familiar appearance of roofing-slate, the noblest ex¬ 
ample of • coherent rocks. I call it the noblest, as being the 
nearest to the crystal'! and possessing much in common with 
them. Conner' ■his well-known substance are enormous 
masses of oth. more or less resembling it in character, 

of which the i owing are universal characteristics. 

§ 2. 1 rst. They nearly always, as just said, contain more of 
the earth, which is the basis of clay, than the crystalline rocks ; 
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and they can be scratched or crushed with much greater facility. 

The point of a knife will trace a continuous pow- 
Satyc C oharen C t8.° f dery streak upon most of the coherent rocks ; 
1 . Softness of while it will be quite powerless against a large 
texture. portion of the granular knots in the crystallines. 

Besides this actual softness of substance, the slaty coherents are 

2 Lamination of capable of very fine division into flakes, not ir- 
structure. regularly and contortedly, like the crystallines, but 

straightly, so as to leave a silky lustre on the sides of the frag¬ 
ments, as in roofing slate ; and separating witli great ease, yield¬ 
ing to a slight pressure against the edge. Consequently, al¬ 
though the slaty coherents are capable of forming large and bold 
mountains, they are liable to all kinds of destruction and de¬ 
cay in a far greater degree than the crystallines ; giving way in 
large masses under frost, and crumbling into heaps of flaky rub¬ 
bish, which in its turn dissolves or is ground down into impal¬ 
pable dust or mud, and carried to great distances by the moun¬ 
tain streams. These characters render the slaty coherents pecu¬ 
liarly adapted for the support of vegetation ; and as, though 
apparently homogeneous, they usually contain as many chemical 
elements as the crystallines, they constitute (as far as regaids the 
immediate nourishment of soils) the most important part of 
mountain ranges. 

§ 3. I have already often had occasion to allude to the appar¬ 
ent connexion of brilliancy of color with vigor of life, or purity 
of substance. This is pre-eminently the case in the mineral 

8. Darkness a„a kingdom. The perfection with which the part.- 
blueness in color. c ] es of any substance unite in crystallization coi 

responds, in that kingdom, to the vital power in organic nature ; 
and it is a universal law, that according to the purity of any 
substance, and according to the energy of its crystallization, is 
its beauty or brightness. Pure earths are without exception 
white when in powder; and the same earths which are the 
constituents of clay and sand, form, when ci)stal izc , \c 
erald, ruby, sapphire, amethyst, and opal. Darkness anc u 
ness of color are the universal signs of dissolution, or disoiderly 

mingling of elements.* 

•Compare the close of § 11, Chap. III. Vol. III., and, here. Chap. 
III. § 23. 
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§ 4. Accordingly, these slaty colierents, being usually com¬ 
posed of many elements imperfectly united, are also for the most 
part grey, black, or dull purple ; those which are purest and 
hardest verging most upon purple, and some of them in certain 
lights displaying, on their smooth sides, very beautiful zones 
and changeful spaces of grey, russet, and obscure blue. But 
even this beauty is strictly connected with their preservation of 
such firmness of form as properly belongs to them ; it is seen 
chiefly on their even and silky surfaces ; less, in comparison, 
upon their broken edges, and is lost altogether when they are 
reduced to powder. They then form a dull grey dust, or, with 
moisture, a black slime, of great value as a vegetative earth, but 
of intense ugliness when it occurs in extended spaces in moun¬ 
tain scenery. And thus the slaty colierents are often employed 
to form those landscapes of which the purpose appears to ho to 
impress us with a sense of horror and pain, as a foil to neigh¬ 
boring scenes of extreme beauty. There are many spots among 
the inferior ridges of the Alps, such as the Col de Ferret, the 
Col d’Anternc, and the associated ranges of the Buet, which, 
though commanding prospects of great nobleness, are them¬ 
selves very nearly types of all that is most painful to the human 
mind. Vast wastes of mountain ground, covered here and 
there with dull grey grass, or moss, but breaking continually 
into black banks of shattered slate, all glistening and sodden 
with slow tricklings of clogged, incapable streams ; the snow 


water oozing through them in a cold sweat, and spreading it¬ 
self in creeping stains among their dust; ever and anon a shaking 
here and there, and a handful or two of their particles or flakes 
trembling down, one sees not why, into more total dissolution, 
leaving a few jagged teeth, like the edges of knives eaten away 
by vinegar, projecting through the half-dislodged mass from 
the inner rock, keen enough to cut the hand or foot that rests 


on them, yet crumbling as they wound, and soon sinking again 
into the smooth, slippery, glutinous heap, looking like a beach 
of black scales of dead fish, cast ashore from a poisonous sea, 
and sloping away into foul ravines, branched down immeasura- 


sl-Mies of barrenness, where the winds howl and wander 


eontiai ally, and the snow lies in wasted and sorrowful fields, 
covered with sooty dust, that collects in streaks and stains at 
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the bottom of all its thawing ripples. I know no other scenes 
so appalling as these in storm, or so woful in sunshine. 

§ 5. Where, however, these same rocks exist in more favor¬ 
able positions, that is to say, in gentler banks and at lower eleva¬ 
tions, they form a ground for the most luxuriant vegetation ; 

-4 Groat owcrof an( ^ ^he valleys of Savoy owe to them some of their 
supporting vcgc- loveliest solitudes,—exquisitely rich pastures, in¬ 
terspersed with arable and orchard land, and 
shaded by groves of walnut and cherry. Scenes of this kind, 
and of that just described, so singularly opposed, and apparent¬ 
ly brought together as foils to each other, are, however, peculiar 
to certain beds of the slaty colierents, which are both vast in 
elevation, and easy of destruction. In Wales and Scotland, the 
same groups of rock3 possess far greater hardness, while they at¬ 
tain less elevation ; and the result is a totally different aspect of 
scenery. The severity of the climate, and the comparative dur¬ 
ableness of the rock, forbid the rich vegetation ; but the ex¬ 
posed summits, though barren, are not subject to laws of des¬ 
truction so rapid and fearful as in Switzerland ; and the natural 
color of the rock is oftener developed in the purples and greys 
which, mingled with the heather, form the principal elements 
of the deep and beautiful distant blue of the British hills. Iheir 
gentler mountain streams also permit the beds of rock to remain 
in firm, though fantastic, forms along their banks, and the 
gradual action of the cascades and eddies upon the slaty clea\age 
produces many pieces of foreground scenery to which higher 
hills can present no parallel. Of these peculiar conditions we 
shall have to speak at length in another place. 

§ 6. As far as regards ministry to the purposes of man, the 
slaty colierents are of somewhat more value than the slat} ci)s- 
tallines. Most of them can be used in the same way for rough 

buildings, while they furnish finer plates or sheets 

arc i^itccturemand for roofing. It would be difficult, perhaps, to esti- 
tbo lino art,. mate th(j exact imp0 rtance of their educational in¬ 
fluence in the form of drawing-slate. For sculpture they are, of 
course, altogether unfit, but I believe certain finer conditions of 
them are employed for a dark ground in Florentine mosaic. 

§ 7. It remains only to be noticed, that the direction of the 
lamination (or separation into small folio) is, in these rocks, not 
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always, nor even often indicative of the true direction of their 
larger beds. It is not, however, necessary for the reader to 
enter into questions of such complicated nature as those which 
belong to the study of slaty cleavage ; and only a few poiuts, 
which I could not pass over, are noted in the Appendix ; but it 
is necessary to observe here, that all rocks, however constituted, 
or however disposed, have certain ways of breaking in one di¬ 
rection rather than another, and separating themselves into 
blocks by means of smooth cracks or fissures, technically called 
joints, which often influence their forms more than either the 
position of their beds, or their slaty lamination ; and always are 
conspicuous in their weathered masses. Of these, however, as it 
would be wearisome to enter into more detail at present, I rather 
choose to speak incidentally, as we meet with examples of their 
results in the scenery we have to study more particularly. 




CHAPTER XI. 


OF THE MATERIALS OF MOUNTAINS:—FOURTHLY, COMPACT 

COHERENTS. 

§ 1. This group of rocks, the last we have to examine, is, as 
far as respects geographical extent and usefulness to the human 
race, more important than any of the preceding ones. It forms 
the greater part of all low hills and uplands throughout the 
world, and supplies the most valuable materials for building and 
sculpture, being distinguished from the group of the slaty co- 
herents by its incapability of being separated into thin sheets. 
All the rocks belonging to the group break irregularly, like 
loaf sugar or dried clay. Some of them are composed of hard¬ 
ened calcareous matter, and are known as limestone ; otheis aie 
merely hardened sand, and are called freestone or sandstone ; 
and others, appearing to consist of dry mud or clay, are of less 
general importance, and receive different names in dilfeicnt 
localities. 

§ 2. Among these rocks, the foremost position is, of course, 
occupied by the great group of the marbles, of which the sub¬ 
stance appears to have been prepared expressly in oidci to allot d 
to human art a perfect means of carrying out its puipose.-'. 
They are of exactly the necessary hardness,—neither so sott as 
to be incapable of maintaining themselves in delicate forms, nor 
so hard as always to require a blow to give effect to the sculp¬ 
tor’s touch ; the mere pressure of his chisel produces a certain 
effect upon them. The color of the white varieties is of ex¬ 
quisite delicacy, owing to the partial translucencj o n puie 
rock ; and it has always appeared to me a most wonderful ord¬ 
nance,—one of the most marked pieces of purpose in ie c 
tion,—that all the variegated kinds should be comparative y 

opaque, so as to set off the color on the surface, " 11 e ^ " 
Which if it had been opaque would have looked somewhat coai»o 
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fas, for instance, common chalk does), is rendered just translu¬ 
cent enough to give an impression of extreme purity, but not so 
translucent as to interfere in the least with the distinctness of 
any forms into which it is wrought. The colors of variegated 
marbles are also for the most part very beautiful, especially 
those composed of purple, amber, and green, with white ; and 
there seems to be something notably attractive to the human 
mind in the vague and veined labyrinths of their arrangements. 
They arc farther marked as the prepared material for human 
work by the dependence of their beauty on smoothness of sur¬ 
face ; for their veins are usually seen but dimly in the native 
rock ; and the colors they assume under the action of weather 
are inferior to those of the crystallines : it is not until wrought 
and polished by man that they show their character. Finally, 
they do not decompose. The exterior surface is sometimes de¬ 
stroyed by a sort of mechanical disruption of its outer flakes, 
but rarely to the extent in which such action takes place in other 
rocks ; and the most delicate sculptures, if executed in good 
marble, will remain for ages undeteriorated. 

§ 3. Quarries of marble are, however, rare, and we owe the 
greatest part of the good architecture of this world to the more 


ordinary limestones and sandstones, easily obtainable in blocks 
of considerable size, and capable of being broken, sawn, or sculp¬ 
tured with ease; the color, generally grey, or warm red (the 
yellow and white varieties becoming grey with age), being ex¬ 
actly that which will distinguish buildings bv an agreeable con¬ 
trast from the vegetation by which they may be surrounded. 

Jo these inferior conditions of the compact coherence we 
owe also the greater part of the pretty scenery of the inhabited 
globe. The sweet winding valleys, with peeping cliffs on eifher 
side ; the light, irregular wanderings of broken streamlets ; 
the knolls and slopes covered with rounded woods ; the narrow 


ravines, carpeted ' ^‘h 
fairy or gnome ; the ji 


greensward, and haunted by traditions of 
ri crags, crowned bv the castle or watch- 


tower ; .hite sea-eliIT and sheep-fed down ; the long suc- 

c tcau, sunburnt, and bristling with vines,—all these 

" whatever they 1 e of simple beauty to the peculiar nature 
o no group of ,, ockt of which we are speaking ; a group which, 
though occasionally found in mountain masses of magnificent 

n 
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form and size, is on the whole characterized by a comparative 
smallness of scale, and a tendency to display itself less in true 
mountains than in elevated downs or plains, through which 
winding valleys, more or less deep, are cut by the action of the 
streams. 


§ 4. It has been said that this group of rocks is distinguished 
by its incapability of being separated into sheets. This is only 
true of it in small portions, for it is usually deposited in beds 
or layers of irregular thickness, which are easily separable from 
each other ; and when, as not unfrequently happens, some of 
these beds are only half an inch or a quarter of an inch thick, 
the rock appears to break into flat plates like a slaty coherent. 
But this appearance is deceptive. However thin the bed may 
be, it will be found that it is in its own substance compact, and 
not separable into two other beds ; but the true slaty coherents 
possess a delicate slatiness of structure, carried into their most 
minute portions, so that however thin a piece of them may be, 
it is usually possible, if we have instruments fine enough, to 
separate it into two still thinner flakes. As, however, the slaty 


and compact crystallines, so also the slaty and compact co- 
lierents pass into each other by subtle gradations, and present 
many intermediate conditions, very obscure and indefinable. 

§ 5. I said just now that the colors of the compact coherents 
were usually such as would pleasantly distinguish buildings 
from vegetation. They are so ; but considered as abstract hues, 
are yet far less agreeable than those of the nobler and oldei 
rocks. And it is to be noticed, that as these inferior rocks are 
the materials with which we usually build, they form the ground 
of the idea suggested to most men’s minds by the word “ stone, 
and therefore the general term “stone-color” is used in common 
parlance as expressive of the hue to which the compact coheiuits 
for the most part approximate. By stone-color I suppose \\c a 
understand a sort of tawny grey, with too much yellow in d o 
be called cold, and too little to be called warm. And it is <\mtc 
true that over enormous districts of Europe, composed o m ia 
are technically known as “ Jura” and “ mountain” limestones, 
and various pale sandstones, such is generally the color of any 
freshly broken rock which peeps out along the sides of their 
gentler hills. It becomes a little greyer as it is colored by time, 
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but never reaches anything like the noble hues of the gneiss and 
slate ; the very lichens which grow upon it are poorer and paler ; 
and although the deep wood mosses will sometimes bury it alto¬ 
gether in golden cushions, the minor mosses, whose office is to 
decorate and chequer the rocks without concealing them, are 
always more meagrely set on these limestones than on the crys¬ 
tallines. 

§ G. I never have had time to examine and throw into classes 
the varieties of the mosses which grow on the two kinds of 
rock, nor have I been able to ascertain whether there are really 
numerous differences between the species, or whether they only 
grow more luxuriantly on the crystallines than on the co¬ 
herent*. But this is certain, that on the broken rocks of the 
foreground in the crystalline groups the mosses seem to set 
themselves consentfully and deliberately to the task of pro¬ 
ducing the most exquisite harmonies of color in their power. 
They will not conceal the form of the rock, hut will gather over 
it in little brown bosses, like small cushions of velvet made of 
mixed threads of dark ruby silk and gold, rounded over more 
subdued films of white and grey, with lightly crisped and 
curled edges like hoar frost on fallen leaves, and minute clusters 
of upright, orange stalks with pointed caps, and fibres of deep 
green, and gold, and faint purple passing into black, all woven 
together, and following with unimaginable fineness of gentle 
growth the undulation of the stone they cherish, until it is 
charged with color so that it can receive no more ; and instead 
of looking rugged, or cold, or stern, as anything that a rock is 
held to he at heart, it seems to be clothed with a soft, dark 


Jeopard skin, embroidered with arabesque of purple and silver. 
But in the lower ranges this is not so. The mosses grow in 
more independent spots, not in such a clinging and tender way 
over the whole surface; the lichens arc far poorer and fewer ; 
and the color of the stone itself is seen more frequently ; altered, 
if at all, only into a little chiller grey than when it is freshly 
broKen. So that a limestone landscape is apt to be dull, and 
cold in general tone, '>• ’ -ome aspect even of barrenness. The 
sandstone.- aiv vouch . her in vegetation : there are, perhaps, no 
soenes in or own island more interesting than the wooded 
dingles wneli traverse them, the red rocks growius out on 
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either side, and shelving down into the pools of their deep 
brown rivers, as at Jedburgh and Langholmc ; the steep oak 
copses climbing the banks, the paler plumes of birch shaking 
themselves free into the light of the sky above, and the few 
arches of the monastery where the fields in the glen are greenest, 
or the stones of the border tower where its cliffs are steepest, 
rendering both field and cliff a thousandfold more dear to the 
heart and sight. But deprived of associations, and compared 
in their mere natural beauty with the ravines of the central 
ranges, there can be no question but that even the loveliest pas¬ 
sages of such scenery are imperfect and poor in foreground 
color. And at first there would seem to be an unfairness in this, 


unlike the usual system of compensation which so often mani¬ 
fests itself throughout nature. The higher mountains have 
their scenes of power and vastness, their blue precipices and 
cloud-like snows : why should they also have the best and fairest 
colors given to their foreground rocks, and overburden the 
human mind with wonder ; while the less majestic scenery, 
tempting us to the observance of details for which amidst the 
higher mountains we had no admiration left, is yet, in the 
beauty of those very details, as inferior as it is in scale of magni¬ 
tude ? 


§ 7. I believe the answer must be, simply, that it is not good 
for man to live among what is most beautiful ; that he is a 
creature incapable of satisfaction by anything upon earth ; and 
that to allow him habitually to possess, in any kind whatsoever, 
the utmost that earth can give, is the surest way to cast him into 


lassitude or discontent. 

If the most exquisite orchestral music could he continued 
without a pause for a series of years, and children were hi ought 
up and educated in the room in which it was perpetually resound¬ 
ing, I believe their enjoyment of music, or understanding of it, 
would be very small. And an accurately parallel effect seems to 
be produced upon the powers of contemplation, by the redund¬ 
ant and ceaseless loveliness of the high mountain districts. The 
faculties are paralyzed by the abundance, and cease, as we before 
noticed of the imagination, to be capable of excitement, except 
by other subjects of interest than those which present themselves 
to the eye. So that it is, in reality, better for mankind that the 
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forms of their common landscape should offer no violent 
stimulus to the emotions,—that the gentle upland, browned 
by the bending furrows of the plough, and the fresh sweep of 
the chalk down, and the narrow winding of the copse-clad 
dingle, should be more frequent scenes of human life than the 
Arcadias of cloud-capped mountain or luxuriant vale ; and that, 
while humbler (though always infinite) sources of interest are 
given to each of us around the homes to which we are restrained 
for the greater part of our lives, these mightier and stranger 
glories should become the objects of adventure,—at once the 
cynosures of the fancies of childhood, and themes of the happy 
memory, and the winter’s tale of age. 

§ 8. Nor is it always that the inferiority is felt. For, so 
natural is it to the human heart to fix itself in hope rather than 
in present possession, and so subtle is the charm which the im¬ 
agination casts over what is distant or denied, that there is often 
a more touching power in the scenes which contain far-away 
promise of something greater than themselves, than in those 
which exhaust the treasures and powers of Nature in an un¬ 
conquerable and excellent glory, leaving nothing more to be by 
the fancy pictured, or pursued. 

I do not know that there is a district in the world more cal¬ 


culated to illustrate this power of the expectant imagination, 
than that which surrounds the city of Fribourg in Switzerland, 
extending from it towards llerne. It is of grey sandstone, con¬ 
siderably elevated, but presenting no object of striking interest 
to the passing traveller ; so that, as it is generally seen in the 
course of a hasty journey from the Bernese Alps to those of 
Savoy, it is rarely regarded with any other sensation than that 
of weariness, all the more painful because accompanied with re¬ 
action from the high excitement caused by the splendor of the 
Bernese Oberland. The traveller, footsore, feverish, and sa¬ 
tiated with glacier and precipice, lies back in the corner of the 


diligence, perceiving little more than 


that the road is winding 


and hilly, and the country through which it passes cultivated and 


tame. Let him, however, only do this tame country the justice 


of staying in it a few days. 


until his mind has recovered its tone. 


ami take one or two long walks through its fields, and he will 
have other thoughts of it. It is, as I said, an undulating dis- 
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trict of grey sandstone, never attaining any considerable height, 
bnt having enough of the mountain spirit to throw itself into 
continual succession of bold slope and dale ; elevated, also, just 
far enough above the sea to render the pine a frequent forest 
tree along its irregular ridges. Through this elevated tract the 
river cuts its way in a ravine some five or six hundred feet in 
depth, which winds for leagues between the gentle hills, un¬ 
thought of, until its edge is approached ; and then suddenly, 
through the boughs of the firs, the eye perceives, beneath, the 
green and gliding stream, and the broad walls of sandstone cliff 
that form its banks ; hollowed out where the river leans against 
them, at its turns, into perilous overhanging, and, on the other 
shore, at the same spots, leaving little breadths of meadow be¬ 
tween them and the water, half-overgrown with thicket, de¬ 


serted in their sweetness, inaccessible from above, and larely 
visited by any curious wanderers along the hardly traceable foot¬ 
path which struggles for existence beneath the rocks. And 
there the river ripples, and eddies, and murmurs in an utter 
solitude. It is passing through the midst of a thickly peopled 
country ; but never was a stream so lonely. The feeblest and 
most far-away torrent among the high hills has its companions : 
the goats browse beside it ; and the traveller di inks from it, am 
passes over it with his staff ; and the peasant traces a new 
channel for it down to his mill-wheel. But this stream has no 
companions : it flows on in an infinito seclusion, not secret nor 
threatening, but a quietness of sweet daylight and open air, a 
broad space of tender and deep desolateness, droopec into leposc 
out of the midst of human labor and life; the waves plashing 
lowly, with none to hear them ; and the wild birds building m 
the boughs, with none to fray them away ; and the soft, fra 
grant herbs rising, and breathing, and fading, uit 1 no ianc o 
gather them ;-and yet all bright and bare to the clouds above, 
and to the fresh fall of the passing sunshine and pure nun. 

§ 9. But above the brows of those scarped clills, all is in an 
instant changed. A few steps only beyond the firs that stretch 
their branches, angular, and wild, and white, ' 01 

lightning, into the air of the ravine, and we are in an 
country of the most perfect richness; the swathes o 1 
glowing and burning from held to field ; its pretty hamlets all 
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vivid with fruitful orchards and flowery gardens, and goodly 
with steep-roofed storehouse and barn ; its well-kept, hard, 
park-like roads rising and falling from hillside to hillside, or 
disappearing among brown banks of moss, and thickets of the 
wild raspberry and rose ; or gleaming through lines of tall trees, 
half glade, half avenue, where the gate opens, or the gateless 
path turns trustedly aside, unhindered, into the garden of some 
statelier house, surrounded in rural pride with its golden hives, 
and carved granaries, and irregular domain of latticed and es- 
paliered cottages, gladdening to look upon in their delicate 
homeliness—delicate, yet, in some sort, rude ; not like our Eng¬ 
lish homes—trim, laborious, formal, irreproachable in comfort; 
hut with a peculiar carelessness and largeness in all their detail, 
harmonizing with the outlawed loveliness of their country. For 
there is an untamed strength even in all that soft and habitable 
land. It is, indeed, gilded with corn and fragrant with deep 
grass, but it is not subdued to the plough or to the scythe. It 
gives at its own free will,—it seems to have nothing wrested 
from it nor conquered in it. It is not redeemed from desert- 
ness, but unrestrained in fruitfulness,—a generous land, bright 
with capricious plenty, and laughing from vale to vale in fitful 
fulness, kind and wild ; nor this without some sterner element 
mingled in the heart of it. For along all its ridges stand the 
dark masses of innumerable pines, taking no part in its glad¬ 
ness, asserting themselves for ever as fixed shadows, not to be 
pierced or banished, even in the intensest sunlight ; fallen 
flakes and fragments of the night, stayed in their solemn squares 
in the midst of all the rosy bendings of the orchard boughs, and 
yellow effulgence of the harvest, and tracing themselves in black 
network and motionless fringes against the blanched blue of 
the horizon in its saintly clearness. And yet they do not sad¬ 
den the land-cape, but seem to have been set there chiefly to 
show ’now bright everything else is round them ; and all the 
clouds look of purer silver, and all the air seems filled with a 
whiter and mor- Jiving sunshine, where they are pierced by the 
sable poip' if ; pines ; and all the pastures look of more 
glowing 'rn i'. ' here they run up between the purple trunks ; 
and the swe* i eid footpaths skirt the edges of the forest for the 
sake of its bade, sloping up and down about the slippery roots, 
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and losing themselves every now and then hopelessly among the 
violets, and ground ivy, and brown sheddings of the fibrous 
leaves ; and, at last, plunging into some open aisle where the 
light through the distant stems shows that there is a chance of 
coming out again on the other side ; and coming out, indeed, in 
a little while, from the scented darkness, into the dazzling air 
and marvellous landscape, that stretches still farther and farther 
in new wilfulness of grove and garden, until, at last, the craggy 
mountains of the Simmenthal rise out of it, sharp into the roll¬ 
ing of the southern clouds. 

§ 10. I believe, for general development of human intelli¬ 
gence and sensibility, country of this kind is about the most 
perfect that exists. A richer landscape, as that of Italy, ener¬ 
vates, or causes wantonness ; a poorer contracts the conceptions, 
and hardens the temperament of both mind and body ; and one 
more curiously or prominently beautiful deadens the sense of 
beauty. Even what is here of attractiveness, far exceeding, as 
it does that of most of the thickly peopled districts of the tem¬ 
perate zone,—seems to act harmfully on the poetical character 
of the Swiss ; but take its inhabitants all in all, as with deep 
love and stern penetration they are painted in the works of their 
principal writer, Gotthelf, and I believe we shall not easily find 
a peasantry which would completely sustain comparison with 

them. 

§ 11. But be this as it may, it is certain that the compact 
coherent rocks are appointed to form the greatest part of the 
earth’s surface, and by their utility, and easily changed and 
governed qualities, to tempt man to dwell among them ; being, 
however, in countries not definitely mountainous, usually cov¬ 
ered to a certain depth by those beds of loose gravel and sand to 
which we agreed to give the name of diluvium. There is noth-) 
ing which will require to be noted respecting these last, except 
the forms into which they are brought by the action of water ; 
and the account of these belongs properly to the branch of 
inquiry which follows next in the order we proposed to ourselves, 
namely, that touching the sculpture of mountains, to which it 
will be best to devote some separate chapters ; this only being 
noted in conclusion respecting the various rocks whose nature 
we have been describing, that out of the entire series of them 
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we may obtain almost every color pleasant to human sight, not 
the loss so for being generally a little softened or saddened. 
Thus we have beautiful subdued reds, reaching tones of deep 
purple, in the porphyries, and of pale rose color, in the granites ; 
every kind of silvery and leaden grey, passing into purple, in the 
slates ; deep green, and every hue of greenish grey, in the vol¬ 
canic rocks and serpentines ; rich orange, and golden brown, in 
the gneiss ; black, in the lias limestones ; and all these, together 
with pure white, in the marbles. One color only we hardly ever 
get in an exposed rock—that dull brown which we noticed above, 
in speaking of color generally, as the most repulsive of all hues ; 
every approximation to it is softened by nature, when exposed 
to the atmosphere, into a purple grey. All this can hardly be 
otherwise interpreted, than as prepared for the delight and rec¬ 
reation of man ; and I trust that the time may soon come when 
these beneficent and beautiful gifts of color may be rightly felt 
and wisely employed, and when the variegated fronts of our 
houses mav render the term “ stone-color” as little definite in 
the mind of the architect as that of “ flower-color” would be to 
the horticulturist. 





CHAPTER XIT. 

CN THE SCULPTURE OF MOUNTAINS :—FIRST, TIIE LATERAL 

RANGES. 

§ 1. Close beside the path by which travellers ascend the 
Montanvert from the valley of Chamouni, on the right hand, 
where it first begins to rise among the pines, there descends a 
small stream from the foot of the granite peak known to the 
guides as the Aiguille Charmoz. It is concealed from the trav¬ 
eller by a thicket of alder, and its murmur is hardly heard, for 
it is one of the weakest streams of the valley. But it is a con¬ 
stant stream ; fed by a permanent though small glacier, and con¬ 
tinuing to flow even to the close of the summer, when more 
copious torrents, depending only on the melting of the lower 
snows, have left their beds “ stony channels in the sun.” 

I suppose that my readers must be generally aware that 
glaciers are masses of ice in. slow motion, at the rate of from 
ten to twenty inches a day, and that the stones which are caught 
between them and the rocks over which they pass, or which are 
embedded in the ice and dragged along by it over those rocks, 
are of course subjected to a crushing and grinding power alto¬ 
gether unparalleled by any other force in constant action. ie 
dust to which these stones are reduced by the friction is carried 
down by the streams which flow from the melting glacier so 

that the water which in the morning may be pure, owing what 

little strength it has chiefly to the rock springs, is in the after¬ 
noon not only increased in volume, but whitened with dissolved 
dust of granite, in proportion to the heat of the preceding hours 
of the day, and to the power and size of the glacier which feeds 1 , 
§ 2. The long drought which took place in the autumn of 
the year 1854, scaling every source of waters except these per¬ 
petual ones, left the torrent of which I am speaking, and such 
others, in a state peculiarly favorable to observance of then 
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least action on the mountains from which they descend. They 
were entirely limited to their own ice fountains, and the quan- 
tity of powdered rock which they brought down was, of course, 
at its minimum, being nearly unmingled with any earth derived 
from the dissolution of softer soil, or vegetable mould, by rains. 

At three in the afternoon, on a warm day in September, 
when the torrent had reached its average maximum strength for 
the dav, I filled an ordinary Bordeaux wine-flask with the water 
where it was least turbid. From this quart of water I obtained 
twenty-four "rains of sand and sediment, more or less fine. 1 
cannot estimate the quantity of water in the stream ; but the 
runlet of it at which I filled the flask was giving about two hun¬ 
dred bottles a minute, or rather more, carrying down therefore 
about three quarters of a pound of powdered granite every min¬ 
ute. This would be forty-five pounds an hour ; but allowing 
for the inferior power of the stream in the cooler periods of the 
day, and taking into consideration, on the other side, its in- 
creased power in rain, we may, I think, estimate its average 
hour's work at twenty-eight or thirty pounds, or a hundred 
weight every four hours. By this insignificant runlet, there¬ 
fore, some four inches wide and four inches deep, rather more 
than two tons of the substance of the Mont Blanc arc displaced, 
and carried clown a certain distance every week ; and as it is 
only for three or four months that the flow of the stream is 
checked by frost, we may certainly allow eighty tons for the 
mass which it annually moves. 

§ 3. It is not worth while to enter into any calculation of 
the relation borne by this runlet to the great torrents which 
descend from the chain of Mont Blanc into the valley of Cha- 
mouni. To call it the thousandth part of the glacier waters, 
would give a ludicrous under-estimate of their total power ; but 
even so calling it, we should find for result that eighty thou¬ 
sand tons of mountain must be yearly transformed into drifted 
sand, and carried down a certain distance.* IIow much greater 
than this is the actual quantity so transformed I cannot tell; 

* IIow far, is another question. The sand which the stream brings from 
the bottom of one eddy in its course, it throws down in the next ; all that 
is prom! by the above trial is, that so many tons of material are annually 
carried down by it a certain number of feet. 
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but take this quantity as certain, and consider that this icpre- 
sents merely the results of the labor of the constant summer 
streams, utterly irrespective of all sudden falls of stones ufld of 
masses of mountain (a single thunderbolt will sometimes h ave a 
scar on the flank of a soft rock, looking like a trench for a rail¬ 
road) ; and we shall then begin to apprehend something rl the 
operation of the great laws of change, which arc the conditions 
of all material existence, however apparently enduring. The 
hills, which, as compared with living beings, seem “everlast¬ 
ing,” are, in truth, as perishing as they : its veins of fjwmg 
fountain weary the mountain heart, as the crimson pulw does 
ours ; the natural force of the iron crag is abated in ks ap¬ 
pointed time, like the strength of the sinews in a human old 
a<*e ; and it is hut the lapse of the longer years of decay which, 
in the sight of its Creator, distinguishes the mountain range 
from the moth and the worm. 

§ 4. And hence two questions arise of the deepest interest. 
From what first created forms were the mountains brought into 
their present condition? into what forms will they change in 
the course of ages? Was the world anciently in a more or less 
perfect state than it is now? was it less or more fitted for the 
habitation of the human race? and are the changes which it is 
now undergoing favorable to that race or not ? The present 
conformation of the earth appears dictated, as has been shown 
in the preceding chapters, by supreme wisdom and kindness 
And yet its former state must have been different from what it 
is now: as its present one from that which it must assume 
hereafter. Is this, therefore, the earth’s prime into winch we 
are born ; or is it, with all its beauty, only the wieek of 1 ara 

diSC l'eannot entangle the reader in the intricacy of the inquiries 
necessary for anything like a satisfactory solution of these ques¬ 
tions But, were lie to engage m such inquiries, then ie»i 

would he hi^ strong conviction of the earth’s having laxin^ougM 

from a state in which it was utterly uninhabitable to one htte 
for man —of its having been, when first inhabitable, mo 
beautiful than it is no,; and of its gradually tending to still 

creator inferiority of aspect, and unfitness foi abode. 

It has, indeed, been the endeavor of some geologists to prove 
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that destruction and renovation are continually proceeding sim¬ 
ultaneously in mountains as well as in organic creatures ; that 
while existing eminences are being slowly lowered, others, in 
order to supply their place, are being slowly elevated ; and that 
what is lost in beauty or healthiness in one spot is gained in 
another. But I cannot assent to such a conclusion. Evidence 
altogether incontrovertible points to a state of the earth in which 
it could be tenanted only by lower animals, fitted for the cir¬ 
cumstances under which they lived by peculiar organizations. 
From this state it is admitted gradually to have been brought 
into that in which we now see it ; and the circumstances of the 
existing dispensation, whatever may be the date of its en¬ 
durance, seem to me to point not less clearly to an end than to 
an origin ; to a creation, when “ the earth was without form 
and void,” and to a close, when it must either be renovated or 
destroyed. 

$ 5. In one sense, and in one only, the idea of a continuous 
order of things is admissible, in so far as the phenomena which 
introduced, and those which are to terminate, the existing dis¬ 
pensation, may have been, and may in future be, nothing moro 
than a gigantic development of agencies which arc in continual 
operation around us. The experience we possess of volcanic 
agency is not yet large enough to enable us to set limits to its 
force ; and as we see the rarity of subterraneous action generally 
proportioned to its violence, there may be appointed, in the 
natural order of things, convulsions to take place after certain 
epochs, on a scale which the human race has not yet lived long 
enough to witness. The soft silver cloud which writhes innocently 
on the crest of Vesuvius, rests there without intermission ; but 
the fury which lays cities in sepulchres of lava bursts forth only 
after intervals of centuries ; and the still fiercer indignation of 
the greater volcanoes, which make half the globe vibrate with 
earthquake, and shrivels up whole kingdoms with ilame, is re¬ 
corded only in dim distances of history : so that it is not irra- 
tional to admit that there may vet be powers dormant, not de¬ 
stroyed, beneath the apparently calm surface of the earth, whoso 
date of rest is the endurance of the human race, and whoso 
date of action must be that of its doom. But whether such co¬ 
lossal agencies an indeed in the existing order of things or 
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not, still tho effective truth, for us, is one and the same. The 
earth, as a tormented and trembling ball, may have rolled in 
space for myriads of ages before humanity was formed from its 
dust; and as a devastated ruin it may continue to roll, when all 
that dust shall again have been mingled with ashes that never 
were warmed by life, or polluted by sin. But for us the intelli¬ 
gible and substantial fact is that the earth has been brought, by 
forces we know not of, into a form fitted for our habitation : on 
that form a gradual, but destructive, change is continually taking 
place, and the course of that change points clearly to a period 
when it will no more bo fitted for the dwelling-place of men. 

8 G. It is, therefore, not so much what these forms of the 
earth actually are, as what they are continually becoming that 
we have to observe ; nor is it possible thus to observe them 
without an instinctive reference to the first state out of w ne t 
they have been brought. The existing torrent has dug its bed 
a thousand feet deep. But in what form was the mountain 
originally raised which gave that torrent its track and power. 
Tho existing precipice is wrought into towers and bastions >y 
the perpetual fall of its fragments. In what form did it stand 

before a single fragment fell? 

Yet to such questions, continually suggesting themselvesi, it 
is never possible to give a complete answer, l'or a certain dis¬ 
tance, the past work of existing forces can be traced ; but there 
gradually the mist gathers, and the footsteps of more gigantic 
agencies are traceable in the darkness ; and still, as we 
to penetrate farther and farther into departed time, the thunder 
of tho Almighty power sounds louder and louder ; and the 
clouds gather broader and more fearfully, until at last the Sinai 
of the world is seen altogether upon a smoke, and the fence of 

its foot is reached, which none can break throug l - 

8 7. If therefore, we venture to advance towards the spot 
where the’ cloud first comes down, it is rather with the purpose 
of fully pointing out that there is a cloud, than of cnteiing into 
it It is well to have been fully convinced of the existence of 
L mystery, in an age far too apt to suppose that everything 

which k visible is explicable, and everything tlrat rs ^ 

nal But besides ascertaining the existence of tins mjstoij, ho 
shall perhaps be able to form some new conjectures respecting 
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the facts of mountain aspects in the past ages. Not respecting ^ 
the processes or powers to which the hills owe their origin, but 
respecting the aspect they first assumed. 

§ 8. For it is evident that, through all their ruin, some 
traces must still exist of the original contours. The directions 
in which the mass gives way must have been dictated by the 
disposition of its ancient sides ; and the currents of the streams 
that wear its flanks must still, in great part, follow the couise of 
the primal valleys. So that, in the actual form of any moun¬ 
tain peak, there must usually bo traceable the shadow or skele¬ 
ton of its former self ; like the obscure indications of the first 
frame of a war-worn tower, preserved, in some places, under the 
heap of its ruins, in others to be restored in imagination from 
the thin remnants of its tottering shell ; while here and there, in 
some sheltered spot, a few unfalien stones retain their Gothic 
sculpture, and a few touches of the chisel, or stains of color, 
inform us of the whole mind and perfect skill of the old de¬ 
signer. With this great difference, nevertheless, that in the 
human architecture the builder did not calculate upon ruin, 
nor appoint the course of impendent desolation ; but that in the 
hand of the great Architect of the mountains, time and decay 
are as much the instruments of His purpose as the forces by 
which He first led forth the troops of hills in leaping flocks 
the lightning and the torrent, and the wasting and weariness of 
innumerable ages, all bear their part in the working out of one 
consistent plan ; and the Builder of the temple for ever stands 
beside His work, appointing the stone that is to fall, and the 
pillar that is to be abased, and guiding all the seeming wildness 
of chance and change, into ordained splendors and foreseen har¬ 
monies. 

§ 0. Mountain masses, then, considered with respect to their 
first raising and first sculpture, may be conveniently divided 
into two gi\.. O :oups ; namely, those made up of beds or layers, 
commonlv called stratified ; and those made of more or less 
united sub-' on e, called unstratified. The former are nearly 
always emm »sed of coherent rocks, the latter of crystallines ; 
and tb . 'l iner almost always occupy the outside, the latter the 
centre •. f mountain chains. It signifies, therefore, very little 
whether we distinguish the groups by calling one stratified and 
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the other unstratified, or one “ coherent” and the other “ crys¬ 
talline,” or one “ lateral” and the other “ central.” But as 
this last distinction in position seems to have more influence on 
their forms than either of the others, it is, perhaps, best, when 
we arc examining them in connection with art, that this should 
be thoroughly kept in mind ; and therefore we will consider the 
first group under the title of “ lateral ranges,” and the second 

under that of “ central peaks.” 

§ 10. The LATERAL ranges, which wc are first to examine, 
are. for the most part, broad tabular masses of sandstone, lime¬ 
stone, or whatever their material may be,—tited slightly up 
over large spaces (several or many miles sfpiare), and foiming 
precipices with their exposed edges, as a hook resting obliquely 
on another book forms miniature precipices with its back and 
sides. The book is a tolerably accurate representation of the 

mountain in substance, 
ns well as in external 
aspect; nearly all these 
tabular masses of rock 
being composed of a 
multitude of thinner 
beds or layers, as the 
thickness of the hook is 
made up of its leaves ; 
while every one of the mountain leaves is usually written over, 
though in dim characters, like those of a faded manuscript, with 
history of departed-ages. 

“ How were these mountain volumes raised, and how are they 
supported?” are the natural cpiestions following such a state¬ 
ment. 

And the only answer is : “ Behold the cloud.” 

No eye has ever seen one of these raised on a large scale ; no 
investigation has brought completely to light the conditions 
under which the materials which support them were prepared. 
This only is the simple fact, that they arc raised into such 
sloping positions ; generally several resting one upon another, 
like a row of books fallen down (Fig. 8) ; the last book being 
usually propped by a piece of formless compact crystalline rock, 
represented by the piece of crumpled paper at a. 
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§ 11. It is another simple fact that this arrangement is not 
effected in an orderly and serene manner ; but that the books, 
if they were ever neatly bound, have been fearfully torn to 
pieces and dog’s-eared in the course of their elevation ; some¬ 
times torn leaf from leaf, but more commonly rent across, as if 
the paper had been wet and soft : or, to leave the book simili¬ 
tude, which is becoming inconvenient, the beds seem to have 

been in the consistence of a paste, 
more or less dry ; in some places 
brittle, and breaking, like a cake, 
fairly across; in others moist and 
tough, and tearing like dough, or 
\| bending like hot iron ; and, in oth- 

x ers, crushed and shivering into dust, 
v like unannealed glass. And in these 
F,u various states they are either bent 

or broken, or shivered, as the case may be, into fragments of 
various shapes, which arc usually tossed one on top of another, 
as above described ; but, of course, under such circumstances, 
presenting, not the uniform edges of the books, but jagged 
edges, as in Fig. 0. 

§ 12. Do not let it be said that I am passing mv prescribed 
limits, and that I have tried to enter the clouds, and am describ¬ 
ing operations which have 
never been witnessed. I de- 
scribe facts or semblances, 
not operations. I say 4 * seem a 
to have been,” not “ have 
been.” I say “ are bent 

bent.” Most travellers must - 

remember the out ran “to the F, ° 10 ‘ 

valley of C’luse, an the plain of Bonneville, on the road from 
Geneva to Chamon; They remember that immediately after 
entering il tlu-v find a great precipice on their left, not less than 
two thv -and feet in perpendicular height. That precipice is 
formed ay beds cf limestone beat like a rainbow, as in Fig. 10. 
Their . • > constitute the cliff : the flat arch which they form 

with tln ir hacks is covered with pine forests and meadows, ex- 
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tending for three or four leagues in the direction of Sixt. 
Whether the whole mountain was called out of nothing into the 
form it possesses, or created first in the form of a level mass, 
and then actually bent and broken by external force, is quite 
irrelevant to our present purpose ; but it is impossible to describe 
its form without appearing to imply the latter alternative ; and 
all the distinct evidence which can be obtained upon the sub¬ 
ject points to such a conclusion, although there are certain 
features in such mountains which, up to the present time, have 
rendered all positive conclusion impossible, not because they 
contradict the theories in question, but because they arc utterly 

inexplicable on any theory whatever. 

§ 13. We return then to our Fig. 9, representing beds which 
appear to have been broken short off at the edges. “If they 
ever were actually broken,” the reader asks, “ what could have 
become of the bits?” Sometimes they seem to have been lost, 
carried away no one knows where. Sometimes they are really 
found in scattered fragments or dust in the neighborhood. 
Sometimes the mountain is simply broken in two, and the pieces 
correspond to each other, only leaving a valley between ; but 
more frequently one half slips down, or the other is pushed up. 
In such cases, the coincidence of part with part is sometimes .so 
exact, that half of a broken pebble has been found on one side, 
and the other half five or six hundred feet below, on the other. 

§ 14. The beds, however, which are to form mountains of 
any eminence are seldom divided in this gentle way. If brittle, 
one would think they had been broken as a captain’s biscuit 
breaks, leaving sharp and ragged edges ; and if tough, tncy ap¬ 
pear to have been torn asunder very much like a piece of new 


cheese. , _ t 

The beds which present the most definite appearances of 

abrupt fracture, are those of that grey or black limestone above 
described (Chap. x. § 4), formed into a number of thin layers 
or leaves, commonly separated by filmy spreadings of calcareous 
sand, hard when dry, but easily softened by moisture ; the 
whole, considered as a mass, easily friable, though particular 
beds may be very thick and hard. Imagine a layer of such sub¬ 
stance three or four thousand feet thick, broken with a sharp 
crash through the middle, and one piece of it thrown up as m 
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Fig. 11. It is evident that the first result of such a shock would 
be°a complete shattering of the consistence of the broken edges, 
and that these would fall, some on the instant, and others tot¬ 
tering and crumbling away from time to time, until the cliff had 




A* 
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got in some degree settled into a tenable form. The fallen frag¬ 
ments would lie in a confused heap at the bottom, hiding per¬ 
haps one half of its height, as in Fig. 12 ; the top of it, wrought 
into somewhat less ragged shape, would thenceforth submit itself 
only to the gradual iniluences of time and storm. 


W 


n - 


^1 __ 
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T do jot say that this operation has actually taken place. I 

rierelv sav that such cliffs do in multitudes exist in the form 
* ♦ 

hown at Fig. 12, or, more properly speaking, in that form modi- 
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fied by agencies in visible operation, whose work can be traced 
upon them, touch by touch. But the condition at Fig. 12 is the 
first rougli blocking out of their form, the primal state in which 
they demonstrably were, some thousands of years ago, but be¬ 
yond which no human reason can trace them without danger of 

error. The cloud fastens upon them there. 

§ 15. It is rare, however, that such a cliff as that represented 

in Fig. 12 can maintain itself long in such a contour. Usually 
it moulders gradually away into a steep mound or bank ; and 
the larger number of bold cliffs are composed of far more solid 
rock which in its general make is quite unshattered and flaw¬ 
less ; apparently unaffected, as far as its coherence is concerned, 
by any shock it may have suffered in being raised to its po¬ 
sition, or hewn into its form. Beds occur in the Alps com¬ 
posed of solid coherent limestone (such as that familiar to the 
English traveller in the cliffs of Matlock and Bristol), 3000 or 
4000 feet thick, and broken short off throughout a great part of 
this thickness, forming nearly* sheer precipices not less than 
1500 or 2000 feet in height, after all deduction has been made 
for slopes of debris at the bottom, and for rounded diminution 


at the top. 

§ 1G. The geologist plunges into vague suppositions and lan- 
tastic theories in order to account for these cliffs ; but, after all 
that can be dreamed or discovered, they remain in great part in¬ 
explicable. If they were interiorly shattered, it would be easy 
to understand that, in their hardened condition, they had been 
broken violently asunder ; but it is not easy to conceive a firm 
cliff of limestone broken through a thickness of 2000 feet with¬ 
out showing a crack in any other part of it. If they were di¬ 
vided in a soft state, like that of paste, it is still less easy to 
understand how any such soft material could maintain itself, 
till it dried in the form of a cliff so enormous and so ponder¬ 
ous : it must have flowed down from the top, or squeezed itself 
out in bulging protuberance at the base. But it has done 
neither ; and we are left to choose between the suppositions 
that the mountain was created in a form approximating to that 
which it now wears, or that the shock which produced it was 


* Nearly ; that is to say. not quite vertical, 
we shall have more to say hereafter. 


Of the degree of steepness. 
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so violent and irresistible, as to do its work neatly in an instant, 
and cause no flaws to the rock except in the actual line of frac¬ 
ture. The force must have been analogous either to the light 
and sharp blow of the hammer with which one breaks a stone 
into two pieces as it lies in the hand, or the parting caused by 
settlement under great weight, like the cracks through the 
brickwork of a modern ill-built house. And yet the very beds 
which seem at the time they were broken to have possessed this 
firmness of consistency, are also bent throughout their whole 
body into waves, apparently following the action of the force 
that fractured them, like waves of sea under the wind. Truly 
the cloud lies darkly upon us hero ! 

§ 17. And it renders these precipices more remarkable that 

there is in them no prin¬ 
ciple of compensation 
against destructive influ¬ 
ences. They are not 
cloven back continually 
into new cliffs, as our 
chalk shores are by the 
sea ; otherwise, one might 
attribute their first exist¬ 
ence to the force of 
streams. But, on the 
contrary, the action of 
years upon them is now 
always one of deteriora¬ 
tion. The increasing heap of fallen fragments conceals more 
and more of their base, and the wearing of the rain lowers the 
height and softens the sternness of their brows, so that a great 
part of their terror has evidently been subdued by time ; and the 
farther we endeavor to penetrate their history, the more myste¬ 
rious are the forms we are required to explain. 

£ 18. Hitherto, however, for the sake of clearness, we have 
spoke, of hills as if they were composed of a single mass or 
Tll e ,iim n-at volume of rock. It is very seldom that they arc so. 
funuHof HtmiVocd ^ W0 or three layers are usually raised at once, with 
mountain*. certain general results on mountain form, which it 
is next necessary to examine. 
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1st. Suppose a series of beds raised in the condition a, big. 
13, the lowest soft, the uppermost compact; it is evident that 
the lower beds would rapidly crumble away, and the compact 
, w , . mass above break for want of support, until the 

siopt.' “ °' c rocks beneath had reached a slope at winch they 

could securely sustain themselves, as well as the weight of wall 

above, thus bringing the hill into the outline b. . 

2d. If, on the other hand, the hill were originally raised as 
at c, the softest beds being at the top, these would crumble into 
their smooth slope without affecting the outline of the mass >e- 
, low and the hill would assume the form d, large 
™?.‘ 0P0 “ b ° V ° masses of debris being in either of these two cases 

accumulated at the foot of the slope, or of the clil . ' ese 
ruins might, by subsequent changes, be variously engu fed, ea - 
ried away, or covered over, so as to leave nothing visible, o. at 

least nothing no¬ 
table, but the 
great cliff with its 
slope above or be¬ 
low it. Without 
insisting on the 
evidences or prob¬ 
abilities of such 

construction, it is * Flu ^ 

sufficient to state 

that mountains of the two types, b and d, are exceedingly common 
in all parts of the world ; and though of course confused with 
others^ and themselves always more or less in, perfectly developed, 
yet they are, on the whole, singularly definite as. classes of d 
examples of which can hardly but renni.n clearly im^essedo, the 
mind of every traveller. Of the first, 4 Salisbury Case; 
Edinburgh, is a nearly perfect instance, hough on a dimim^ve 
scale. The cliffs of Lauterbrunnen, m the Oberland, ait almos 

without exception formed on the t\pc d. of 

3d. When the elevated mass, instead of cons.s .ng merely o 

two great divisions, includes alternately hard “ d ““ “ 

at a Fie- 14 the vertical cliffsand inclined banks alternate wit 
’ g ' ’ each other, and the mountain rises on a series:of 
3 .iw S SL,y. d wa " 6teps , with receding slopes of turf or debns on the 
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ledge of each, as at b. At the head of the valley of Sixt, in Sa¬ 
voy, huge masses of mountain connected with the Buet are thus 
constructed : their slopes are quite smooth, and composed of 
good pasture land, and the cliffs in many places literally verti¬ 
cal. In the summer the peasants make hay on the inclined pas¬ 
tures ; and the hay is “ carried” by merely binding the hay¬ 
cocks tight and rolling them down the slope and over the cliff, 
when I have heard them fall to the bank below, a height of 
from five to eight hundred feet, with a sound like the distant 

report of a heavy piece of artillery. 

§ It*. The next point of importance in these beds is the cur- 

vature, to which, as well as to fracture, they seem to have been 
subjected. This curvature is not to be confounded with that 
rippling or undulating character of every portion of the slaty 
ervstalline rocks above described. I am now speaking of all 
kinds of rocks indifferently not of their appearance in small 



pieces, but of their great contours in masses, thousands of feet 
thick. And it is almost universally true of these masses that 
they do not merely lie in fiat superposition one over another, as 
the books in Fig. 8 ; but they lie in waves, more or less vast and 
sweeping according to the scale of the country, as in Fig. 15, 
where the distance from one side of the figure to the other is 
supposed to be four or five leagues. 

£ 20. Now, observe, if the precipices which we have just 
been describing had been broken when their substance was in a 
hard state, there appears no reason why any connexion should 
be apparent ’c-tween the energy of nmlulai ion and these broken 
rocks. If the continuous waves were caused by convulsive 
movemc* '-of the earth’s surface while its substance was pliable, 
and re left in repose for so long a period as to become per¬ 
fect lv hard before thev were broken into cliffs, there seems no 
reason why the second series of shocks should so closely have 
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confined itself to the locality which had suffered the first, that 
the most abrupt precipices should always be associated with the 
wildest waves. We might have expected that sometimes we 
should have had noble cliffs raised where the waves had been 


slight; and sometimes low and slight fractures where the waves 
had been violent. But this is not so. r lhe contortions and 
fractures bear always such relation to each other as appears posi¬ 


tively to imply contemporaneous formation. Ihrough all the 
lowland districts of the world the average contour of the waves 
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of rock is somewhat as represented in Fig. 1G a, and the little 
cliffs or hills formed at the edges of the beds (whether by frac¬ 
ture, or, as oftener happens in such countries, by gradual wash¬ 
ing away under the surge of ancient seas) are no higher, in 
proportion to the extent of surface, than the little steps seen in 
the centre of the figure. Such is the nature, and such the scale, 
of the ranges of hills which form our own downs and wolds, 
and the French coteaux beside their winding rivers. But as 
we approach the hill countries, the undulation becomes more 
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marked, and the crags more bold ; so that almost any portion 
of such mountain ranges as the Jura or the Vosges will present 
itself under conditions such as those at b, the precipices at the 
edges being bolder in exact proportion to the violence of wave. 
And, finally, in the central and noblest chains the undulation 
becomes literally contortion ; the beds occur in such positions 
as those at c, and the precipices are bold and terrific in exact 
proportion to this exaggerated and tremendous contortion. 

§21. These facts appear to be just as contrary to the sup¬ 
position of the mountains having been formed while the rocks 
were hard, as the considerations adduced in § 15 are to that of 
their being formed while they were soft. And I believe the 
more the reader revolves the subject in his thoughts, and the 
more opportunities he has of examining the existing facts, the 
less explicable those facts will become to him, and the more rev¬ 
erent will be his acknowledgment of the presence of the cloud. 

For, as he examines more clearly the structure of the great 
mountain ranges, he will find that though invariably the boldest 
forms are associated with the most violent contortions, they 
sometimes fallow the contortions, and sometimes appear entirely 
independent of them. For instance, in crossing the pass of the 
Tete Noire, if the traveller defers his journey till near the after¬ 
noon, so that from the top of the pass he may see the great 
limestone mountain in the Valais, called the Dent de Morelos, 
under the full evening light, he will observe that its peaks are 
hewn out of a group of contorted beds, as shown in Fig. 4, 
Plate 20. The wild and irregular zigzag of the beds, which 
traverse the face of the cliff with the irregularity of a Hash of 
lightning, has apparently not the slightest inlluence on the out¬ 
line of the peak. It has been carved out of the mass, with no 
reference whatever to the interior structure. In like manner, 
as we shall see hereafter, the most wonderful peak in the whole 
range of the Alps seems to have been cut out of a series of nearly 
horizontal beds, as a square pillar of hay is cut out of a half- 
consumed haystack. And yet, on the other hand, we meet per¬ 
petually with instai in which the curves of the beds have 
in great part directed the shape of the whole mass of mountain. 
The gorge which leads from the village of Ardon, in the Valais, 
up to the root . i the Diablerets, runs between two ranges of 
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limestone hills, of which the rude contour is given in Fig. 17, 
page 154. The great slope seen on the left, rising about seven 
thousand feet above the ravine, is nothing but the back of one 
sheet of limestone, whose broken edge forms the first cliff at the 
top, a height of about six hundred feet, the second cliff being 
the edge of another bed emergent beneath it, and the slope be¬ 
yond, the surface of a third. These beds of limestone all de¬ 
scend at a uniform inclination into the gorge, where they are 
snapped short off, the torrent cutting its way along the cleft, 
while the beds rise on the other side in a huge contorted wave, 
forming the ridge of mountains on the right,—a chain about 
seven miles in length, and from five thousand to six thousand 
feet in height. The actual order of the beds is seen in I* lg. 18, 
and it is one of the boldest and clearest examples of the form of 
mountains being correspondent to the curves of beds which I 
have ever seen ; it also exhibits a condition of the summits 
which is of constant occurrence in stratified hills, and peculiarly 
important as giving rise to the serrated structure, rendered clas¬ 
sical by the Spaniards in their universal term for mountain 
ridges, Sierra, and obtaining for one of the most important 
members of the Comasque chain of Alps its well known Italian 
name—II Rescgone. Such mountains are not merely succes¬ 
sions of irregular peaks, more or less resembling the edge of a 
much-hacked sword ; they arc orderly successions of teeth set in 
one direction, closely resembling those of a somewhat overworn 
saw, and nearly always produced by successive beds emerging 

one from beneath the other. 

§ 22. In all such cases there is an infinitely greater difficulty 
in accounting for the forms than in explaining the fracture of a 
single bed. How, and when, and where, were the other por¬ 
tions carried away? Was each bed once continuous over a 
much larger space from the point where its edge is now broken 
off, or have 6iich beds slipped back into some gulf behind them ? 
It is very easy for geologists to speak generally of elevation and 
convulsion, but very difficult to explain what sort of convulsion 
it could be which passed forward from the edge of one bed to 
the edge of another, and broke the required portion off eac i 
without disturbing the rest. Try the experiment in the simplest 
wu) : put half a dozen of hard captain’s biscuits in a sloping 
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position on a table, and then try, as they lie, to break the edge 
of each, one by one, without disturbing the rest. At least, you 
will have to raise the edge before you can break it ; to put your 
hand underneath, between it and the next biscuit, before you 
can get any purchase on it. hat force was it that put its 
fingers between one bed of limestone GOO feet thick and the 
next beneath ? If you try to break the biscuits by a blow from 
above, observe the necessary force of your blow, and then con¬ 
ceive, if you can, the sort of hammer that was required to break 
the 600 feet of rock through in the same way. But, also, you 
will, ten to one, break two biscuits at the same time. Now, in 
these serrated formations, two biscuits arc never broken at the 
same time. There is no appearance of the slightest jar having 
taken place affecting the bed beneath. If there be, a huge cliff 
or gorge is formed at that spot, not a sierra, ihus, in tig. 1^> 
the beds are affected throughout their united body by the shock 
which formed the ravine at a; but they are broken, one by one, 
into the cliffs at b and c. Sometimes one is tempted to think 
that they must have been slipped back, one from off the other ; 
but there is never any appearance of friction having taken 
place on their exposed surfaces ; in the plurality of instances 
their continuance or rise from their roots in waves (sec Fig. 10 
above) renders the thing utterly impossible ; and in the few in¬ 
stances which have been known of such action actually taking 
palce (which have always been on a small scale), the sliding bed 
has been torn into a thousand fragments almost as soon as it 

began to move.* . , 

§ 23. And, finally, supposing a force found capable of breaK- 

ing these beds in the manner required, what force was it that 
carried the fragments away? How were the gigantic fields of 
shattered marble conveyed from the ledges which were to remain 
exposed? No signs of violence are found on these ledges; 
what marks there are, the rain and natural decay have softly 
traced through a long series of years. Those very time-murks 
may have indeed effaced mere superficial appearances of conviil- 
sion ; but could they have effaced all evidence of the action o 

» The Rossberg fall, compared to the convulsions which seem to have 
taken plac“e!,i B h;r Alps, is like the slip of a paving stone compared 

to the fall of a tower. 
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such floods us would have been necessary to carry bodily away 
the whole ruin of a block of marble leagues in length and breadth, 
and a quarter of a mile thick ? Ponder over the intense marvel¬ 
lousness of this. The bed at c (Fig. 18) must first be broken 
through the midst of it into a sharp precipice, without at all 
disturbing it elsewhere ; and then all of it beyond c is to be bro¬ 
ken up, and carried perfectly away, without disturbing or wear¬ 
ing down the face of the cliff at c. 

And yet no trace of the means by which all this was effected 

is left. The rock stands forth in its white and rugged mystery, 
as if its peak had been born out of the blue skv. The strength 
that raised it, and the sea that wrought upon it, have passed 
away, and left, no sign ; and we have no words wherein to de¬ 
scribe their departure, no thoughts to form about their action, 
than those of the perpetual and unsatisfied interrogation, 

“ Wliat ailed thee, O thou sea, that thou fleddest? 

Aud ye mountains, that ye skipped like lambs?” 



CHAPTER XIII. 

CF THE SCULPTURE OF MOUNTAINS :—SECONDLY, THE CENTRAL 

PEAKS. 

§ 1. In the 20th paragraph of the last chapter, it was noticed 
that ordinarily the most irregular contortions or fractures of 
beds of rock were found in the districts of most elevated hills, 
the contortion or fracture thus appearing to be produced at the 
moment of elevation. It has also previously been stated that 
the hardness and crystalline structure of the material increased 
with the mountainous character of the ground ; so that we find 
as almost invariably correlative, tbe hardness of the rock, its dis¬ 
tortion, and its height; and, in like manner its softness, regu¬ 
larity of position, and lowness. Thus, the line of beds in an 
English range of down, composed of soft chalk which crumbles 
beneath the lingers, will be as low and continuous as in a of Fig. 
1G (p. 151) ; the beds in the Jura mountains, composed of firm 
limestone, which needs a heavy hammer stroke to break it, will 
be as high and wavy as at h; and the ranges of Alps, composed 
of slaty crystallines, yielding only to steel wedges or to gun¬ 
powder, will be as lofty and as wild in structure as at c. with¬ 
out this beneficent connection of hardness of material wi l 
height, mountain ranges either could not have existed, or would 
not have been habitable. In their present magnificent form, 
they could not have existed ; and whatever their forms, the fre¬ 
quent falls and crumb]ings away, which are of little consequence 
in the low crags of Hastings, Dover, or Lyme, would have been 
fatal to the population of the valleys beneath, when they took 

place from heights of eight or ten thousand feet. 

8 2. But this hardening of the material would not have been 

sufficient, by itself, to secure the safety of the inhabitants. Un¬ 
less the reader has been already familiarized with geologic, 
facts he must surely have been struck by the prominence of 
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the decided structure in all the instances of mountain form given 
in the preceding chapter ; and must have asked himself. Why 
are mountains always built in this masonry-like way, rather than 
in compact, masses? Now, it is time that according to present 
geological theories, the bedded structure was a necessary conse¬ 
quence of the mode in which the materials were accumulated ; but 

it is not less true that this bedded structure is now the principal 

• 

means of securing the stability of the mass, and is to be re¬ 
garded as a beneficent appointment, with such special view. 
That structure compels each mountain to assume the safest 
contour of which under the given circumstances of upheaval it 
is capable. If it were all composed of an amorphous mass of 


x a- 




stone as at a, Fig. 19, a crack beginning from the top, as at x 
in a, might gradually extend downwards in the direction x y 
in b, until the whole mass, indicated by the shade, separated 
itself and fell. But when the whole mountain is arranged in 
beds, as at c, the crack beginning at the top stops in the upper¬ 
most bed, or, if it extends to the next, it will be in a different 
place, and the detached blocks, marked by the shaded portions, 
are of course still as secure in their positions as before the crack 
took place. If, indeed, the beds sloped towards the precipice, 
as at. n, the danger would be greater : but if the reader looks to 
any of the examples of mountain form hitherto given, he will 
find that the universal tendency of the modes of elevation is to 
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cause the beds to slope away from the precipice, and to build 
the whole mountain in the form c, which atfords the utmost 
possible degree of security. Nearly all the mountains which 
rise immediately above thickly peopled districts, tlioug.i they 
may appear to be thrown into isolated peaks, are in reality noth¬ 
ing more than flattish ranks of rock, terminated by waits of cliff, 
of this perfectly safe kind ; and it will be part of our task .n the 
succeeding chapter to examine at some length the, monos in 
which sublime and threatening forms are almost deceptively as¬ 
sumed by arrangements of mountain which are in thimselves 

thus simple and secure. . ■ ,, 

s 3 It, however, fell within the purpose of the Great Bu.lder 

to give, in the highest peaks of mountains, exarn r !es of form 
more strange and majestic than any which could be attained by 
structures so benelicently adapted to the welfare of the human 
race And the admission of other modes of elevation, more „er- 
rific'and less secure, takes place exactly in proportion to the in¬ 
creasing presence of such conditions in the locality as shall 
render it on other grounds unlikely to be inhabited, or incapable 
of being so. Where the soil is rich and the climate soft, the 
hills are low and safe ;* as the ground becomes poorer and the 
air keener, they rise into forms of more peril and pride ; am 
their utmost terror is shown only where their fragments fall on 
trackless ice, and the thunder of their ruin can be heard but by 

the ibex and the eagle. . . 

8 4 The safety of the lower mountains depends, as lias ]ust 

been observed, on their tendency to divide themselves into beds. 
But it will easily be understood that, together with security 
such a structure involves some monotony of aspect ; and that the 
possibility of a rent like that indicated in the last figure, extend¬ 
ing itself without a check, so as to detach some vast portion of 

tlif mountain at once, would be a means of obtaining accidental 
forms of far greater awfulness. We find, accordingly, that the 
bedded structure is departed from in the central peaks ; that 

- Lombardy, instead of out 

of glaciers. 
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they are in reality gifted with this power, or, if we choose so to 
regard it, affected with this weakness, of rending downwards 
throughout into vertical sheets ; and that to this end they are 
usually composed of that structureless and massive rock which 
we have characterized by the term “ compact crystalline.” 

§ 5. This, indeed, is not universal. It happens sometimes 
that toward the centre of great hill ranges ordinary stratified 
rocks of the coherent groups are hardened into more compact 
strength than is usual with them ; and out of the hardened mass 
a peak, or range of peaks, is cut as if out of a single block. 
Thus the well known Dent du Midi of Bex, a mountain of pe¬ 
culiar interest to the English travellers who crowd the various 
inns and pensions which now glitter along the shores of the 
Lake of Geneva at Vevay, Clarens, and Montreux, is cut out of 
horizontal beds of rock which are traceable in the evening light 
by their dark and light lines along its sides, like courses of ma¬ 
sonry ; the real form of the mountain being that of the ridge of 
a steep house-roof, jagged and broken at the top, so that, seen 
from near St. Maurice, the extremity of the ridge appears a 
sharp pyramid. The Dent do Morales, opposite the Dent du 
Midi, has been already noticed, and is figured in Plate 29, Fig. 
4. In like manner, the Matterhorn is cut out of a block of 
nearly horizontal beds of gneiss. But in all these cases the 
materials are so hardened and knit together that to all intents 
and purposes they form one solid mass, and when the forms are 


to be of the boldest character possible, this solid mass is un¬ 
stratified, and of compact crystalline rock. 

§ G. In looking from Geneva in the morning light, when 
Mont Blanc and its companion hills are seen dark against the 
dawn, almost every traveller must have been struck by the nota¬ 


ble range of jagged peaks which bound the horizon immediately 
to the north-cast of Mont Blanc. In ordinary weather they ap¬ 
pear a single chain, r ut if an)' clouds or mists happen to float 
into the heart of fhe group, it divides itself into two ranges, 
lower and hi* - as in big. 1, Plate 29, of which the uppermost 
and more * :ant chain is the real crest of the Alps, and the 
lower at darker line is composed of subordinate peaks which 
form the south side of the valley of Chamouni, and are therefore 

known as the “ Aiguilles of Chamouni.” 
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Though separated by some eight or nine miles of actual dis¬ 
tance, the two ranges are part of one and the same system of 
rock. They are both of them most notable examples of the 
structure of the compact crystalline peaks, and their jagged 
and spiry outlines are rendered still more remarkable in any view 
obtained of them in the immediate neighborhood of Geneva, y 
their rising, as in the figure, over two long slopes of compara¬ 
tively flattfsh mountain. The highest of these is the back of a 
stratified limestone range, distant about twenty-five mile , 
precipitous extremity, nodding over the little: village of St Mar. 
tin’s, is well known under the name of the Aigmllc dc A - - 
The nearer line is the edge of another limestone "‘ountain called 
the Petit Saleve, within five miles of Geneva. And thus 
have two ranges of the crystalline rocks opposed to two ranges 
of the coherents, both having their distinctive characters, the 
one of Seal future, the other of level continnomuiess. do- 
veloped on an enormous scale. I am aware of no other v lew in 
Europe where the essential characteristics of the two formations 

nro so closelv and graphically displayed. 

§ 7. Nor can I imagine any person thoughtfully regarding i 

more distant range, without feeling Ins c—sity stre ly x 
cited as to the method of its first sculpture. Pl at long banks 
and fields of rock should be raised aslope, and break at their 
edges into cliffs, however mysterious the details of the opcia 10 
mTb Ts yet conceivable in the main circumstances without 
any great effort of imagination. But the carving of those great 

A *" •** — ” a 

character of the peaks largely viewed, and irrespecr- 

a deep trench, dug between two ranges o neaily cm, ^ 

mountains,—dug with a stiaig 1 r*css an‘ t j ian t j ul t of any 

its scenery, in some respects, morc ™ . bor d erc d hy banks of 

other Alpine valley. On each side it ^bodera y 

turf, darkened with pine forest, rising at an cien 1 
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height of about 3000 feet, so that it may best be imagined as a 
kind of dry moat, which, if cut across, would be of the form 
typically shown in Fig. 20 ; the sloping bank on each side be¬ 
ing about 3000 feet high, or the moat about three fifths of a 

, mile in vertical depth. 
Then, on the top of the 
bank, on each side, and a 
little way back from the 
edge of the moat, rise the 
ranges of the great moun¬ 
tains, in the form of shat¬ 
tered crests and pyramids 
of barren rock sprinkled with snow. Those on the south side 
of the valley rise another 3000 feet above the bank on which they 
stand, so that each of the masses superaddcd in Fig. 21 may best 
be described as a sort of Egyptian pyramid,* of °the height of 
Snowden or Ben Lomond, 
hewn out of solid rock, and 
set on the shoulder of the 
great bank which borders the 
valley. Then the Mont Blanc, 
a higher and heavier cluster 
of such summits, loaded with 
deep snow, terminates the 
range, (ilaeiers of greater or 
less extent descend between the Fio. 21 . 

pyramids ol rock ; and one, supplied from their largest re¬ 
cesses, even runs down the bank into the valley. Fig 22 f 
rudely represents the real contours of the mountains, including 



* I Use thc ternw “ Pyramid” and “ peak” at present, in order to give a 

P ' , "' ra i I " ,r:i ,,f 11,0 as P <* 1 these hills. Both terms, as we shall see 
in the next chapter, are to he accepted under limitation. 

f I h's «oarse sketch is merely given for* reference, us I shall often have 

to .peak of .ocular masses of mountain, indicated bv the letters in the 
outline below it ; namely— 


b. Aiguille T>: ' 

P- Aiguille du Plan. 
m. Aiguill : >j Midi. 


m. Mont Blanc (summit), t. Tapia. 

d. Dome du <»oute. c. Montague do la Cote. 

g. Aiguilie du tloute. /. Montagne de Taconay. 

q and r indicate stations only. 

% 
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Mont Blanc itself, on its south side. The range of peaks, b, p, 
m, is that already spoken of, known as the “ Aiguilles of Cha- 
Inouni. ,, They form hut a very small portion of a great crowd 
of similar, and, for the most part, larger peaks which constitute 
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Fig. 22. 


the chain of Mont Blanc, and which receive from the »»«*• J 
the name of Aiguilles, or needles, in consequence of their pe 
culiarlv sharp summits. The forms of these Aiguilles wonder¬ 
ful enough in themselves, are, nevertheless, perpetually exag- 
gerated hoth by the imagination of the traveller, and by the 
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artists whose delineations of them find most frank acceptance. 
Fig. 1 iu Plate 30 is faithfully copied from the representation 
given of one of these mountains in a plate lately published at 
Geneva. Fig. 2 in the same plate is a true outline of the moun¬ 
tain itself. Of the exaggerations in the other I shall have 
more to say presently ; meantime, I refer to it merely as a proof 
that I am not myself exaggerating, in giving Fig. 22 as show¬ 
ing the general characters of these peaks. 

§ 9. This, then, is the problem to be considered,—How 
mountains of such rugged and precipitous outline, and at the 
least 3000 feet in height, were originally carved out of the hard¬ 
est rocks, and set in their present position on the top of the 
green and sloping bank which sustains them. 

“ By mere accident,” the reader replies. “ The uniform 
bank might as easily have been the highest, and the broken 
granite peaks have risen from its sides, or at the bottom of it. 


It is merely the chance formation of the valley of Chamouni.” 

I'lay ; not so. Although, as if to bring the problem more 
clearly before the thoughts of men, by marking the structure 
most where the scenery is most attractive, the formation is more 
distinct at Chamouni than anywhere else in the Alpine chain ; 
}et the general condition of a rounded bank sustaining jagged 
or pyramidal peaks is more or less traceable throughout the 
whole district of the great mountains. The most celebrated 
spot, next to the valley of Chamouni, is the centre of the Ber¬ 
nese Oberland ; and it will be remembered bv all travellers that 
m its principal valley, that of Crindelwald,' not only does the 
summit of the Wctterhorn consist of a sharp pyramid raised on 
the advanced shoulder of a great promontory, but the two 
most notable summits of the Bernese Alps, the Schreekhorn 
ami Fmsteraarhorn, cannot be seen from the vallev at all, being 
brown far back upon an elevated plateau, of which only the 
advanced head or shoulder, under the name of the Mettenberg, 
can be seen from the village. The real summits, consisting in 
tach case of a ridge starting steeply from this elevated plateau, 
as by a new impulse of angry or ambitious mountain temper, 
cun on y be seen by adding a considerable height upon the 
Hank of the opposite muss of 4ho Faulhorn. 

§ 10. And this is, if possible, still more notably and pro- 
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vokmgly the case with the great peaks of the chain of Alps be- 
Xen Monte Rosa and Mont Blanc. It will he seen by a glance 
‘t any map of Switzerland, that the distnct winch forms the 
canton Valais is, in reality, nothing but a ravine sixty miles 
Ion" between that central chain and the Alps of the can on 
Fribourg and Berne. This ravine is also, in its genera structure, 
merely f deeper and wider moat than that already described as 
forming the valley of Chamouni. It lies, in the same manner 

precisely ‘in' the”same manner'set back upon the tops of these 
cTnbe seen from it. That usually pointed out to trailers as 




Monte Rosa is a subordinate, though greai 

called the Montagne de Saas ;. and . thi . one or 

ei,o discoverable from the vo ey '™ = . , oiut being 

Sir*- — - E "" 
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the middle of the ch*m so the intermediate emi- 
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in which the concealment is enecteu. & 
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suddenly starting out of a comparatively tame mass of elevated 
land, through which the trench of the valley of the Rhone is 
cut, as at c. The subdivision of the bank at b by thousands 
of ravines, and its rise, here and there, into more or less notable 
summits, conceal the real fact of the structure from a casual ob¬ 
server. But the longer I stayed among the Alps, and the more 
closely I examined them, the more I was struck by the one 
broad fact of their being a vast Alpine plateau, or mass of ele¬ 
vated land, upon which nearly all the highest peaks stood like 
children set upon a table, removed, in most cases, far back from 
the edge of the plateau, as if for fear of their falling. And the 
most majestic scenes in the Alps are produced, not so much by 
any violation of this law, as by one of the great peaks having 
apparently walked to the edge of the table to look over, and 
thus showing itself suddenly above the valley in its full height. 
This is the case with the Wettcrhorn and Eiger at Grindelwald, 
and with the Grande Jorassc, above the Col de Ferret. But the 
raised bank or table is alwavs intelligibly in existence, even in 
these apparently exceptional cases ; and, for the most part, the 
great peaks are not allowed to come to the edge of it, but re¬ 
main like the keepsof castles far withdrawn, surrounded, league 
beyond league, by comparatively level fields of mountain, over 
which the lapping sheets of glacier writhe and flow, foaming 
about the feet of the dark central crests like the surf of an enor¬ 


mous sea-breaker hurled over a rounded rock, and islanding 
some fragment of it in the midst. And the result of this ar¬ 
rangement is a kind of division of the whole of Switzerland into 
an upper and lower mountain-world ; the lower world consist¬ 
ing ot rich valleys bordered by steep, but easily accessible, 
wooded banks of mountain, more or less divided by ravines, 
through which glimpses are caught of the higher Alps ; the 
upper world, reached after the first steep banks, of 3000 or 4000 
bet in lie t, have been surmounted, consisting of compara¬ 
tively level but most desolate tracts of moor and rock, half cov¬ 
ered by gla< ier, and stretching to the feet of the true pinnacles 
1' the o'' 


fc 1 •' 

wit ’.or’ 
safetv «». 


It can hardly be necessary to point out the perfect 
1 kindness of this arrangement, as a provision for the 
u* inhabitants of t’ high mountain regions. If the 
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great peaks rose at once from the deepest valleys, every stone 
which was struck from their pinnacles, and every snow-wreath 
which slipped from their ledges, would descend at once upon 
the inhabitable ground, over which no year could pass without 
recording some calamity of earth-slip or avalanche ; while, in 
the course of their fall, both the stones and the snow would 
strip the woods from the hill sides, leaving only naked channels 
of destruction where there are now the sloping meadow and the 
chestnut glade. Besides this, the masses of snow, cast down at 
once into fho warmer air, would all melt rapidly in the spring 
causing furious inundation of every great river for a month o 
si* weeks. The snow being then all thawed, except what ay 
upon the highest peaks in regions of nearly perpetual frost the 
rivers would be supplied, during the summer, oilly by ^ fountain , 
and the feeble tricklings on sunny days from the high snows. 
The Rhone under such circumstances would liar y 0 urg " 
Lvons than the Severn at Shrewsbury, and many Swiss valleys 
would be left almost without moisture. All these calamities arc 
prevented by the peculiar Alpine structure which has been de¬ 
scribed. The broken rocks and the sliding snow of the Ingl 
peaks instead of being dashed at once to the vales, are eaug i 

upon’the desolate shelves or shoulders which everywhere sur¬ 
round the central crests. The soft banks which terminate these 
shelves traversed by no falling fragments, clothe themselves 
with richest wood ; while the masses of snow heaped upon the 
edge ab v them, in a climate neither so warm as to thaw U,cm 

fp?wir »£ 

streams to the villages and pastures beneath, and, to 

E 7s t': t, i.»«- - .»■ 

& m2 
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as Adam was shaped out of the dust ? Were its clefts and ledges 
carved upon it by its Creator, as the letters were on the Tables 
of the Law, and was it thus left to bear its eternal testimony to 
His beneficence among these clouds of heaven ? Or is it the 
descendant of a long race of mountains, existing under ap¬ 
pointed laws of birth and endurance, death and decrepitude? 

§ 14. There can be no doubt as to the answer. The rock 
itself answers audibly by the murmur of some falling stone or 
rending pinnacle. It is not as it was once. Those waste 
leagues around its feet are loaded with the wrecks of what it 
was. On these, perhaps, of all mountains, the characters of 
decay are written most clearly ; around these are spread most 
gloomily the memorials of their pride, and the signs of their 
humiliation. 

“ What then were they once ?’* 

The only answer is yet again,—“ Behold the cloud.” 

Their form, as far as human vision can trace it, is one of 
eternal decay. No retrospection can raise them out of their 
ruins, or withdraw them beyond the law of their perpetual fate. 
Existing science may be challenged to form, with the faintest 
color of probability, any conception of the original aspect of a 
crystalline mountain ; it cannot be followed in its elevation, nor 
traced in its connection with its fellows. No eyes ever “ saw 
its substance, yet being imperfect its history is a monotone of 
endurance and destruction : all that we can certainly know of 
it. is that it was once greater than it is now, and it only gathers 
vastness, and still gathers, as it fades into the abyss of the un¬ 
known. 


£ 15. ^ et this one piece of certain evidence ought not to be 
altogether unpursued ; and while, with all humility, we shrink 
ti iim endeavoring to theorize respecting processes which are con¬ 
cealed, we ought not to refuse to follow, as far as it will lead us, 
the course of thought which seems marked out by conspicuous 
and consistent phenomena. Exactly as the form of the lower 


mountains seems to have been produced by certain raisings and 
bendings of their formerly level beds, so the form of these 
higher mountains seems to have been produced by certain break¬ 
ings way . om their former elevated mass. If the process ap¬ 
peals in e;.her case doubtful, it is less so with respect to the 
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higher hills. We may not easily believe that the steep limestone 
cliffs on one side of a valley, now apparently secure and steadfast, 
ever were united with the cliffs on the other side ; but we can¬ 
not hesitate to admit that the peak which we see shedding its 
flakes of granite, on all sides of it, as a fading rose lets fall its 
leaves, was once larger than it is, and owes the present charac¬ 
ters of its forms chiefly to the modes of its diminution. 

§ 1G. Holding fast this clue, we have next to take into con¬ 
sideration another fact of not less importance,—that over the 
whole of the rounded banks of lower mountain, wherever they 
have been in anywise protected from the injuries of tune, there 
are yet visible the tracks of ancient glaciers. I will not here 
enter into detail respecting the mode in which traces of glaciers 
are distinguishable. It is enough to state that the footmark, so 
to speak, of a glacier is just as easily recognizable as the trail of 
any well-known animal ; and that with as much confidence as 
we should feel in asserting that a horse had passed along a soft 
road which yet retained the prints of its shoes, it may be con¬ 
cluded that the glaciers of the Alps had once triple or quadruple 
the extent that they have now ; so that not only the banks 
of inferior mountains were once covered with sheets of ice, ni 
even the great valley of the Rhone itself was the bed of an enor¬ 
mous “ Mer de Glace,” which extended beyond the Lake of 

Geneva to the slopes of Jura.* . 

8 17. From what lias already been noted of glacier action, the 

reader cannot but be aware that its universal effect is to round 
and soften the contours of the mountains subjected to it ; so 
that a glacier may be considered as a vast instrument of fuc- 

tion.a white sand-paper, applied slowly but irresistibly to all the 
roughnesses of the hill which it covers. And this effect is of couise 
greatest when the ice flows fastest, and contains more embedded 
stones ; that is to say, greater towards the lower part of a 

mountain than near its summit. . . i 

Suppose now a chain of mountains raised in any accidental 
form, only of course highest where the force was greatest,— that 

* The glacier tracks on the gneiss of the great angle opposite Martigny 
are the most magnificent I ever saw in the Alps ; those above the channel 
of the Tricnt, between Yalorsine and the valley of the Rhone, the most in¬ 
teresting. 
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is to say, at the centre of the chain,—and presenting any 
profile such as a , Fig. 24 ; terminated, perhaps, by a broken 
secondary cliff, and the whole covered with a thick bed of 
glacier, indicated by the spotted space, and moving in the direc¬ 
tion of the arrows. As it wears away the mountain, not at all 





at the top, but always more and more as it descends, it would in 
process of time reduce the contour of the flank of the hill to the 
form at b. But at this point the snow would begin to slide 
f o:n the central peak, and to leave its rocks exposed to the 
action of the atmosphere. Supposing those rocks disposed to 
break into vertical sheets, the summit would soon cleave itself 
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into such a form as that at x; and the flakes again subdividing 
and falling, we should have conditions such as at ?/. Meanwhile 
the glacier is still doing its work uninterruptedly on the lower 
bank, bringingthe mountain successively into the outlines c and 
d, in which the forms x and y are substituted consecutively for 
the original summit. But the level of the whole flank of the 
mountain being now so much reduced, the glacier has brought 
itself by its own work into warmer climate, and has wrought 
out its own destruction. It would gradually be thinned away, 
and in many places at last vanish, leaving only the barren 
rounded mountains, and the tongues of ice still supplied from 

the peaks above. 

§ 18. Such is the actual condition of the Alps at this mo¬ 
ment. I do not say that they have in reality undergone any 
such process. But I think it right to put the supposition before 
the reader, more with a view of explaining what the appearance 
of things actually is, than with any wish that he should adopt 
either this or any other theory on the subject. It facilitates a 
description of the Breclie de Roland to say, that it looks as if 
the peer had indeed cut it open with a swordstroke ; but it 
would be unfair to conclude that the describer gravely wished 
the supposition to be adopted as explanatory of the origin of the 
ravine. In like manner, the reader who has followed the steps 
of the theory I have just offered, will have a clearer conception 
of the real look and anatomy of the Alps than I could give him 
by any other means. But he is welcome to accept in serious¬ 
ness just as much or as little of the theory as he likes.* Only I 

* For farther information respecting the glaciers and their probable 
action, the reader should consult the works of Professor Forbes. I believe 
this theory of the formation of the upper peaks 1ms been proposed by him 
and recently opposed by Mr. Sharpe, who believes that the great bank 
spoken of in the text was originally a sea-bottom. But 1 have simp > s 
in this chapter the results of my own watchings of the Alps : for be.u, 
without hope of getting time for available examination of the voluminous 

works on these subjects. 1 thought it best to read nothing (except Kubes s 
most important essay on the glaciers, several tunes quoted in the «xt). and 
therefore to give, at all events, the force of independent witness -.to sutl» - 

pressions as I received from the actual facts ; De Saussure. al a s a f. 1 
ful recorder of those facts, and my first master m geology, bum, referred 
to. occasionally, for information respecting localities I had not been ab c 

examine. 
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am well persuaded that the more familiar any one becomes with 
the chain of the Alps, the more, whether voluntarily or not, the 
idea will force itself upon him of their being mere remnants of 
] U roe masses, -splinters and fragments, as of a stranded wreck, 
thc°greater part of which has been removed by the waves ; and 
the more he will be convinced of the existence of two distinct 
regions, one, as it were, below the ice, another above it,—one of 
subjected, the other of emergent rock ; the lower worn away by 
the action of the glaciers and rains, the higher splintering and 
falling to pieces by natural disintegration. 

§ 19. I press, however, neither conjecture nor inquiry 
farther ; having already stated all that is necessary to give the 
reader a complete idea of the different divisions of mountain 
form. I proceed now to examine the points of pictorial interest 
in greater detail ; and in order to do so more conveniently, I 
shall adopt the order, in description, which Nature seems to 
have adopted in formation ; beginning with the mysterious 
hardness of the central crystallines, and descending to the softer 
and lower rocks which we see in some degree modified by the 
slight forces still in operation. We will therefore examine : 1. 
the pictorial phenomena of the central peaks ; 2. those of the 
summits of the lower mountains round them, to which we shall 
find it convenient to give the distinguishing name of crests ; 3. 
the formation of Precipices, properly so called ; then, the gen¬ 
eral aspect of the Banks and Slopes, produced by the action 
of water or of falling debris, on the sides or at the bases of 
mountains ; and finally, remove, if it may be, a few of the un¬ 
deserved scorns thrown upon our most familiar servants, Stones. 
To each of these subjects we shall find it necessary to devote a 
distinct chapter. 
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RESULTING FORMS :—FIRST, AIGUILLES. 

§ 1. I have endeavored in the preceding chapters always to 
keep the glance of the reader on the broad aspect of things, and 
to separate for him the mountain masses into the most distinctly 
comprehensible forms. We must now consent to take more 

pains, and observe more closely. 

8 2. I begin with the Aiguilles. In Fig. 24, p. 170, at a, it 

was assumed that the mass was raised highest merely where the 
elevating force was greatest, being of one substance with the 
bank or clitf below. But it hardly ever is of the same sub- 
stance. Almost alwavs it is of compact crystallines, and the 
bank of slaty crystallines; or if it be of slaty crystal hnes the 
bank is of slaty cohcrents. The bank is almost always the softer 

of the two.* , .. , 

Is not this very marvellous ? Is it not exactly as if the sub¬ 
stance had been prepared soft or hard with a sculpturesque view 
to what had to be done with it ; soft, for the glacier to mould, 
and the torrent to divide ; hard, to stand for ever, centra m 

mountain majesty. , . 

§ 3. Next, then, comes the question, IIow do these compact 

crystallines and slaty crystal¬ 
lines join each other? It has 
long been a well recognized 
fact in the science of geology, 
that the most important 
mountain ranges lift up and sustain upon their sidesithe 
beds of rock which form the inferior groups of lulls around 
them in the manner roughly shown m the section I >„• * . 
wnere the dark mass stands for the hard rock of the gie. 



Fia. 25. 


* See, for explanatory statements, Appendix 2 
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mountains (crystallines), and the lighter lines at the side of it 
indicate the prevalent direction of the beds in the neighboring 
hills coherents), while the spotted portions represent the gravel 
and sand of which the great plains are usually composed. But 
it has not been so universally recognized, though long ago 
pointed out by Do Saussure, that the great central groups are 
often themselves composed of beds lying in a precisely opposite 
direction ; so that if we analyze carefully the structure of the 
dark mass in the centre of Fig. 25, we shall find it arranged in 
lines which slope downwards to the centre ; the flanks of it 
being of slaty crystalline rock, and the summit of compact crys¬ 
tallines, as at a , Fig. 2G. 



Fio. 26. 


In speaking of the sculpture of the central peaks in the last 
chapter, I made no reference to the nature of the rocks in the 
banks on which they stood. The diagram at a , Fig. 27, as rep¬ 
resentative of the original condition, and b, of the resultant 
condition will, compared with Fig. 24, p. 170, more completely 
illustrate the change.* 

§ 4. By what secondary laws this structure may ultimately be 
d scovered to have been produced is of no consequence to us at 
present ; all that it is needful for us to note is the beneficence 


* i have been able to examine these conditions with much care in the 
l.i liu of Mont Blanc only, which I chose for the subject of investigation 
both as being the most interesting to the general traveller, and as being the 
only range of the central mountains which had been much painted by 
Turner. Itut I believe the singular arrangements of beds which Uike place 
■n (his chain have been found by the German geologists to prevail also in the 
highest peaks of the Western Alps ; and there are a peculiar beauty and 
providence in them which induce me to expect that farther inquiries may 
justify our attributing them to some very extensive law of the earth’s struc¬ 
ture. Sec the notes from De Saussure iu Appendix 2. 
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which appointed it for the mountains destined to assume the 
boldest forms. For into whatever outline they may be sculp¬ 
tured by violence or time, it is evident at a glance that their sta¬ 
bility and security must always be the greatest possible under 
the given circumstances. Suppose, for instance, that the peak 
is in such a form as a in 
Fig. 26, then, however 
steep the slope may be on 
either side, there is still 
no chance of one piece of 
rock sliding off another ; 
but if the same outline 
were given to beds dis¬ 
posed as at by the unsup¬ 
ported masses might slide 
off those beneath them 
at any moment, unless 
prevented by the inequal¬ 
ities of the surfaces. Far- Fra. 27. 

ther, in the minor divi- 

sions of the outline, the tendency of the peak at a will be always 
to assume contours like those at a in Fig. 28, which are, of course, 
perfectly safe ; but the tendency of the beds at b m Fig. 27 will be 
to break into contours such as at b here, which .are a pen ous, 
not only in the chance of each several portion giving in ay, u in 
the manner in which they would deliver, from one to the other, 





Fio 28. 


the fragments which fell. A stone detached from any portion 
of the peak at a would be caught and stopped on the ledg 
neath it; hut a fragment loosened from b would not stay till it 

reached the valley by a series of accelerating hounds. 

§5. While, however, the secure and noble form represented 
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at a ill Figs. 2G and 28 is for the most part ordained to be that 
of the highest mountains, the contours at b, in each figure, aie 
of perpetual occurrence among the secondary ranges, in which, 
on a smaller scale, they produce some of the most terrific and 
fantastic forms of precipice ; not altogether without danger, as 
has been fearfully demonstrated by many a “ bergfall” among 
the limestone groups of the Alps ; but with far less danger than 
would have resulted from the permission of such forms among 
the higher hills ; and with collateral advantages which we shall 
have presently to consider. In the meantime, we return to the 
examination of the superior groups. 

§ G. The reader is, no doubt, already aware that the chain of the 
Mont Blanc is bordered by two great valleys, running parallel to 
each other, and seemingly excavated on purpose that travellers 
might be able to pass, foot by foot, along each side of the Mont 


c 



Blanc and its aiguilles, and thus examine every peak in succes¬ 
sion. One of these valleys is that of Ohamouni, the other that 
of which one half is called the Alice Blanche, and the other the 
Val Ferret, the town of Cormavcur being near its centre, where 
it opens to the Val d’Aosta. Now, cutting the chain of Mont 
Blanc right across, from valley to valley, through the double 
rang'- of aiguilles, the section would be* as Fig. 29 here, in 
wh : i a is the valley of Chamouni, b the range of aiguilles of 
01 miouni, r the range of the Cl cant, d the valley of Cormayeur. 

The 1 i 'tie projection under m is intended to mark approxi- 
m at oh' the position of the so well-known 44 Montanvert.” It is 
a ■- weakness, not to say worse than weakness, on the part 

That is to say, as it appears to me. There are some points of the fol- 
L.wmg statements which are disputed among geologists ; the reader will find 
them hereafter discussed at greater length. 
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of travellers, to extol always chiefly what they think fewest peo¬ 
ple have seen or can see. I have climbed much, and wandered 
much, in the heart of the high Alps, but I have never yet seen 
anything which equalled the view from the cabin of the Mon- 
tanvert; and as the spot is visited every year by increasing 
numbers of tourists, I have thought it best to take the moun¬ 
tains which surround it for the principal subjects of our inquiry. 

§ 7. The little eminence left under m truly marks the height 
of the Montanvert on the flanks of the Aiguilles, but not accu¬ 
rately its position, which is somewhat behind the mass of moun¬ 
tain supposed to be cut through by the section. But the top of 
the Montanvert is actually formed, as shown at m, by the crests 
of the oblique beds of slaty crystallines. Every traveller'must 
remember the steep and smooth beds of rock like sloping walls, 
down which, and over the ledges of which, the path descends 
from the cabin to the edge of the glacier. These sloping walls 
are formed by the inner sides of the crystalline beds,* as exposed 


in the notch behind the letter m. . 

8 8. To these beds we shall return presently, our object just 

now being to examine the aiguille, which, on the .Montanvert, 
forms the most conspicuous mass of mountain on the right of 
the spectator. It is known in Chamouni as the Aiguille des 
Charmoss, and is distinguished by a very sharp horn or projec¬ 
tion on its side, which usually attracts the traveller’s attention 
as one of the most singular minor features in the view from the 
Montanvert. The larger masses of the whole aiguille, and true 
contour of this horn, are carefully given in plate 30. Hg. as 
they are seen in morning sunshine. The impression iilnci 
travellers usually carry away with them is, I presume to be 
gathered from Fig. 1, a fac simile of one of the lithographs 
purchased with avidity by English travel ers, m the sl ops of 
Chamouni and Geneva, as giving a faithful representa tmi of 
this aiguille seen from the Montanvert. It ,s worth while to 
perpetuate this example of the ideal landscape of the nineteenth 
century, popular at the time when the works of Turner vveie 
declared by the public to be extravagant and unnatural. 

§ 9. This example of the common ideal of aiguilles is, 

* Running, at that point very nearly, n. k. and s. w., and dipping under 
the ice at an angle of about seventy degrees. 
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ever, useful in another respect. It shows the strong impression 
which these Chamouni mountains leave, of their being above all 
others slmrp-peaked and splintery, dividing more or less into 
arrowy spires ; and it marks the sense of another and very curi¬ 
ous character in them, that these spires are apt to be somewhat 

bent or curved. „ _ , , . , . 

Both these impressions are partially true, and need to be in¬ 
sisted upon, and cleared of their indistinctness, or exaggeration. 

First, then, this strong impression of their peakedness and 
spiry separateness is always produced with the least possible 
danger to the travelling and admiring public ; for if in reality 
these granite mountains were ever separated into true spires or 
points? in the least resembling this popular ideal in Plate 30, 
the Montan vert and Mer de Glace would be as inaccessible, except 
at the risk of life, as the trenches of a besieged city ; and the 
continual full of the splintering fragments would turn even the 
valley of Chamouni itself into a stony desolation. 

§ 10. Perhaps in describing mountains with any effort to give 
some idea of their sublime forms, no expression comes oftener 
to the lips than the word “ peak.” And yet it is curious how 
rarelv, even among the grandest ranges, an instance can bo 
found of a mountain ascertainably peaked in the true sense of 
the word,—pointed at the top, and sloping steeply on all sides ; 
perhaps not more than five summits in the chain of the Alps, 
the Finster-Aarhorn, Wetterhorn, Bietsch-horn, Weisshorn, and 
Monte Viso presenting approximations to such a structure. 
Even in the case of not very steep pyramids, presenting them¬ 
selves in the distance under some such outline as that at the top 
of Fig. 30, it almost invariably happens, when we approach and 
examine them, that they do not slope equally on all their sides, 
but are nothing more than steep ends of ridges, supported by 
far-extended masses of comparatively level rock, which, seen in 
perspective, give the impression of a steep slope, though in reality 
disposed in i horizonal, or nearly horizontal, line. 

§11. Supposing the central diagram in Fig. 30 to be the ap¬ 
parent contc* i r of a distant mountain, then its slopes may in- 
dee«l, ' v singular chance, be as steep as they appear ; but, in all 
probability, several of them are perspective descents of its retir¬ 
ing lines ; and supposing it were formed as the gable roof of the 
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old French house below, and seen under the same angle, it is evi¬ 
dent that the part of the outline a b (in lettered reference line 
below) would be perfectly horizontal ; b c an angle slope, in re¬ 
tiring perspective, much less steep than it appears ; c d, per* 
fectly horizontal ; d e, an advancing or foreshortened angl; 
slope, less steep than it appears ; and c f, perfectly horizontal. 

But if the pyramid presents itself under a more formidable 




Fio. 30. 

aspect, and with steeper sides than those of the central diagram, 
then it may be assumed (as far as I know mountains) for next to 
a certainty, that it is not a pointed obelisk, but the end of a 
ridge more or less prolonged, of which we see the narrow edge 
or section turned towards us. 

For instance, no mountain in the Alps produces a more vig¬ 
orous impression of peakedness than the Matterhorn. In Pro- 
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fessor Forbes’s work on the Alps, it is spoken of as an “ obel¬ 
isk” of rock, and represented with little exaggeration in his 
seventh plate under the outline Fig. 31. Naturally, in glano- 


a 



G 



Angles with the horizon x y. 

Of the line a b ......... 

“ be . 

“ <1 V (general slope, exclusive of inequalities) - 

“ ox (ditto, ditto, to point of cliff above x ) 


17° 

20 * 

35* 

23 * 


whether at the plate or the mountain, we assume the masu 
to be a peak, and suppose the line a b to be the steep slope of its 
side. But that line is a perspective line. It is in reality per - 
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fectly horizontal, corresponding to e f in the penthouse roof. 
Fig. 30. 

§ 12. I say “ perfectly horizontal,” meaning, of course, in 
general tendency. It is more or less irregular and broken, but 
so nearly horizontal that, after some prolonged examination of 
the data I have collected about the Matterhorn,-1 am at this 
moment in doubt which is its top. For as, in order to examine 
the beds on its flanks, I walked up the Zmutt glacier, I saw that 


a 



af - . 

a t . 

e b (from point to point) 
b c ( ditto, ditto ) 


Angles with the horizon x y. 


- 56° 

- - 

- - 44 V4 

- - C7»4 


c d (overhanging) - 
a x (irrespective of Irregalurities) 
ay . 


79* 

56 

38 * 


the line a b in Fig. 31 gradually lost its steepness ; and about 
half-way up the glacier, the conjectural summit a then bearing 
nearly s. E. (forty degrees east of south), I found the contour 
was as in Fig. 32. In Fig. 33, I have given the contour as 
seen from Zermatt ; and in all three, the same letters indicate 
the same points. In the Figures 32 and 33 I measured the 
angles with the greatest care,* from the base lines x y, which 

* It was often of great importance to me to ascertain these apparent 
elopes with some degree of correctness. In order to do so without tho 
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are accurately horizontal; and their general truth, irrespective 
of mere ruggedness, may be depended upon. Now in this flank 
view, Fig. 32, what was the summit at Zermatt, a , becomes 
quite subordinate, and the point b, far down the flank in 
Forbes’s view taken from the Riffelhorn, is here the apparent 
summit. I was for some time in considerable doubt which of 
the appearances was most trustworthy ; and believe now that 
they are both deceptive ; for I found, on ascending the flank of 
the hills on the other side of the Valais, to a height of about 
five thousand feet above Brieg, between the Aletsch glacier and 
Bietsch-horn ; being thus high enough to get a view of the 
Matterhorn on something like distant terms of equality, up the 
St. Nicholas valley, it presented itself under the outline Fig. 
34, which seems to be conclusive for the supremacy of the point 
e, between a and b in Fig. 33. But the impossibility of deter¬ 
mining, at the foot of it, without a trigonometrical observation, 

which is the top of such an apparent peak 
as the Matterhorn, may serve to show the 
reader how little the eye is to be trusted 
for the verification of peaked outline. 

§ 13. In like manner, the aiguilles of 
Uhamouni, which present themselves to 
the traveller, as he looks up to them from the village, 
under an outline approximating to that rudely indicated at 
c in the next figure, are in reality buttresses projecting from 
an intermediate ridge. Let a be supposed to be a castle 
wall, with slightly elevated masses of square-built buttresses 
at intervals. Then, by a process of dilapidation, these but¬ 
tresses might easily be brought to assume in their perspective of 
ruin the forms indicated at b, which, with certain modifications, 
is the actual shape of the Chamouni aiguilles. The top of the 

trouble of carrying any instrument (except my compass and spirit-level), I 

had my Alpine pole made as even as a round rule for about a foot in the 

middle of its length. Taking the bearing of the mountain, placing the pole 

at right angles to the bearing, and adjusting it by the spirit-level, I brought 

the edge of a piece of finely cut pasteboard parallel, in a vertical plane 

(plumbed), with the apparent slope of the hill-side. A pencil line drawn by 

the pole then gave me a horizon, with which the angle could be easily 

measured at home. The measurements thus obtained are given under the 
figures. 
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Aiguille Charmoz is not the point under cl, but that under c. 
The deception is much increased by the elevation of the whole 
castle wall on the green bank before spoken of, which raises its 
foundation several thousand feet above the eye, and thus, giv^ 
ing amazing steepness to all the perspective lines, produces an 




d 



impression of the utmost possible isolation of peaks, where, in 
reality, there is a well-supported, and more or less continuous, 
though sharply jagged, pile of solid walls. 

§ 14. There is, however, this great difference between the 
castle wall and aiguilles, that the dilapidation in the one 
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would take place by the fall of horizontal bricks or 6tones ; 
in the aiguilles it takes place in quite an opposite manner by the 
flaking away of nearly vertical ones. 

This is the next point of great interest respecting them. 
Observe, the object of their construction appears to be the at¬ 
tainment of the utmost possible peakedness in aspect, with the 
least possible danger to the inhabitants of the valleys. As, 
therefore, they are first thrown into transverse ridges, which 
take, in perspective, a more or less peaked outline, so, in their 
dilapidation, they split into narrow flakes, which, if seen edge¬ 
ways, look as sharp as a lance-point, but are nevertheless still 
strong ; being each of them, in reality, not a lance-point or 
needle, but a hatchet edge. 


§ 15. And since if these sharp flakes broke straight across 
the masses of mountain, when once the fissure took place, all 
hold would be lost between flake and flake, it is ordered (and 
herein is the most notable thing in the whole matter) that they ' 
shall not break straight, but in curves, round the body of the 
aiguilles, somewhat in the manner of the coats of an onion ; so 
that, even after fissure has taken place, the detached film or 
flake clings to and leans upon the central mass, and will not 
fall from it till centuries of piercing frost have wedged it utterly 
from its hold ; and, even then, will not fall all at once, but drop 
to pieces slowly, and flake by flake. Consider a little the be¬ 


neficence of this ordinance ;* supposing the cliffs had been built 
like the castle wall, the mouldering away of a few bricks, more 
01 less, at the bottom would have brought down huge masses 
above, as it constantly docs in ruins, and in the mouldering 
clilTs of the slaty cohcrents ; while yet the top of the mountain 
would have been always blunt and rounded, as at a , Fig. 3G, 
when seen against the sky. But the aiguille being built in^these 
nearly vertical curved flakes, the worst that the frost can do to it is 


to push its undermost rocks asunder into forms such as at b , of 
which, when many of the edges have fallen, the lower ones are 
more or less supported by the very debris accumulated at their 
feet ; and yet all the while the tops sustain themselves in the 


That is to say. in a cliff intended to o>re its outline to dilapidation. 
Where no ddnp.dation is to be permitted, the bedded structure, well knit, is 
always us.... Of this we shall see various examples in the 10th chapter. 
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most fantastic and incredible fineness of peak against the 
sky. 

§ 16. I have drawn the flakes in Fig. 36, for illustration’s 
sake, under a caricatured form. Their real aspect will he under¬ 
stood in a moment by a glance at the opposite plate, 31, which 
represents the central aiguille in the Avoodcut outline Fig. 35 
(Aiguille Blaitiere, called by Forbes Greppond), as seen from 
within about half a mile of its actual base. The white shell-like 
mass beneath it is a small glacier, which in its beautifully curved 
outline)* appears to sympa- 
thize with the sweep of the a 

rocks beneath, rising and 
breaking like a wave at the 
feet of the remarkable horn or 
spur which supports it on the 
right. The base of the aiguille 
itself is, as it were, washed by 
this glacier, or by the snow 
which covers it, till late in the 
season, as a cliff is by the sea ; 
except that a narrow chasm, 
of some twenty or thirty feet 
in depth and two or three feet 
wide, usually separates the 
rock from the ice, which is 
melted away by the heat re¬ 
flected from the southern face 
of the aiguille. The rock all 
along this base line is of the 
most magnificent compactness 
and hardness, and rings under the hammer like a bell; yet, when 
regarded from a little distance, it is seen to be distinctly inclined 
to separate into grand curved flukes or sheets, of which the daik 
edges are well marked in the plate. The pyramidal form of the 
aiguille, as seen from this point, is, however, entirely deceptive ; 
the square rock which forms its apparent summit is not the real 
top, but much in advance of it, and the slope on the right against 

* Given already as an example of curvature in the Stone* of Venice, vol. 
I., plate 7. 
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the sky is a perspective line ; while, on the other hand, the preci¬ 
pice in light, above the three small horns at the narrowest part 
of the glacier, is considerably steeper than it appears to be, the 
cleavage of the flakes crossing it somewhat obliquely. But I 
show the aiguille from this spot that the reader may more dis¬ 
tinctly note the fellowship between its curved precipice and 
the little dark horn or spur which bounds the glacier; a spur 
the more remarkable because there is just such another, jutting 
in like manner from the corresponding angle of the next aiguille 
(Charmoz), both of them looking like remnants or foundations 



Fig. 87. 


of the vaster ancient pyramids, of which* the greater part has 
been by ages carried away. 

§ 17. Ihe more I examined the range of the aiguilles the more 
I was struck by this curved cleavage as their principal character. 
It is quite true that they have other straighter cleavages (noticed 
in the Appendix, as the investigation of them would be tiresome 
to the general reader) ; but it is this to which they owe the 
whole picturesqueness of their contours ; curved as it is, not 
dimply, but often into the most strange shell-like undulations, 
as will be understood by a glance at Fig. 37, which shows the 
mere governing lines at the base of this Aiguille Blaitibre, seen. 
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with its spur, from a station some quarter of a mile nearer it, 
and more to the east than that chosen in Plate 31. These lead¬ 
ing lines are rarely well shown in fine weather, the important 
contour from a downwards being hardly relieved clearly from 
the precipice beyond (b), unless a cloud intervenes, as it did 
when I made this memorandum ; while, again, the leading lines 
of the Aiguille du Plan, as seen from the foot of it, close to the 
rocks, are as at Fig. 38, the generally pyramidal outline being 
nearly similar to that of Blaitiere, and a spur being thrown out 
to the right, under a, composed in exactly the same manner of 
curved folia of rock laid one against the other. The hollow in 
the heart of the aiguille is as smooth and sweeping in curve as 
the cavity of a vast bivalve shell. 



Fia. 3S. 


§ 18. I call these the governing or leading lines, not because 
they are the first which strike the eye, but because, like those of 
the grain of the wood in a tree-trunk, they rule the swell and 
fall and change of all the mass. In Nature, or in a photograph, 
a careless observer will by no means be struck by them, any 
more than he would by the curves of the tree ; and an ordinary 
artist would draw rather the cragginess and granulation of the 
surfaces, just as he would rather draw the bark and moss of the 
trunk. Nor can any one be more steadfastly adverse than I to 
every substitution of anatomical knowledge for outward and ap¬ 
parent fact; but so it is, that as an artist increases in acuteness 
of perception, the facts which become outward and apparent to 
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him are those which bear upon the growth or make of the thing. 
And, just as in looking at any woodcut of trees after Titian or 
Albert Durer, as compared with a modern water-color sketch, 
we shall always be struck by the writhing and rounding of the 
tree trunks in the one, and the stiffness, and merely blotted or 
granulated surfaces of the other ; so, in looking at these rocks, 
the keenness of the artist’s eye may almost precisely be tested 
by the degree in which he perceives the curves that give them 
their strength and grace, and in harmony with which the flakes 
of granite are bound together, like the bones of the jaw of a 
saurian. Thus the ten years of study which I have given to 
these mountains since I described them in the first volume as 
“ traversed sometimes by graceful curvilinear fissures, sometimes 
by straight fissures,” have enabled me to ascertain, and now 
generally at a glance to see, that the curvilinear ones are doini - 
nunty and that even the fissures or edges which appear perfectly 
straight have almost always some delicate sympathy with the 
curves. Occasionally, however, as in the separate beds which 
form the spur or horn of the Aiguille Blaitiere, seen in true pro¬ 
file in Plate 29, Fig. 3, the straightness is so accurate that, not 
having brought a rule with me up the glacier, I was obliged to 
write under my sketch, “ Not possible to draw it straight 
enough.” Compare also the lines sloping to the left in Fig. 38. 

§ 19. “ But why not give everything just as it is ; without 
caring what is dominant and what subordinate?” 

You cannot. Of all the various impossibilities which torment 
and humiliate the painter, none are more vexatious than that of 
drawing a mountain form. It is indeed impossible enough to 
draw, by resolute care, the foam on a wave, or the outline of the 
foliage of a large tree ; but in these cases, when care is at fault, 
carelessness will help, and the dash of the brush will in some 
measure give wildness to the churning of the foam, and infinitude 
to the shaking of the leaves. But chance will not help us 
with the mountain. Its fine and faintly organized edge seems 
to b*' ‘.uitely traced against the sky ; yet let us set ourselves 
In .y to follow it, and we find, on the instant, it has disap- 
I ,ed : and that for two reasons. The first, that if the moun¬ 
tain be lofty, and in light. *• so faint in color that the eyo 
literally cannot trace its separation from the hues next to it. 
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The other day I wanted the contour of a limestone mountain in 
the Valais, distant about seven miles, and as many thousand 
feet above me ; it was barren limestone ; the morning sun fell 
upon it, so as to make it almost vermilion color, and the sky be¬ 
hind it a bluish green. Two tints could hardly have been more 
opposed, but both were so subtle, that I found it impossible to 
see accurately the line that separated the vermilion from the 
green. The second, that if the contour be observed from a 
nearer point, or looked at when it is dark against the sky, it will 
be found composed of millions of minor angles, crags, points, 
and fissures, which no human sight or hand can draw finely 
enough, and yet all of which have effect upon the mind. 

§ 20. The outline shown as dark against the sky in Plate 29, 
Fig. 2 is about a hundred, or a hundred and twenty, yards of 
the top of the ridge of Charmoz, running from the base of the 
aiguille down to the Montanvert, and seen from the moraine of 
the Charmoz glacier, a quarter of a mile distant to the south¬ 
west.* It is formed of decomposing granite, thrown down in 
blocks entirely detached, but wedged together, so as to stand 
continually in these seemingly perilous contours (being a por 
tion of such a base of aiguille as that in b , Fig. 3G, p. 18.»).f 
The block forming the summit on the left is fifteen or eighteen 
feet long ; and the upper edge of it, which is the dominant 
point of the Charmoz ridge, is the best spot in the Chamouni 


* The top of the aiguille of the Little Charmoz bearing, from the point 
whence this sketch was made, about six degrees east of north. 

+ The summits of the aiguilles are often more fantastically rent sti . 
Fig. 89 is the profile of a portion of the upper edge of the Aiguille du 
Moine, seen from the crest of Charmoz ; Fig. 40 shows the three lateral 
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Fig. 40. 



fragments, drawn to a larger scale. The he.ght of each of the upnght ma^s 
must be from twenty to twentyfive feet. I do not know 1 or rude 
resemblance to two figures, ou opposite sides of a table or altar, has any 
thing to do with the name of the aiguille. 
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district for giving a thorough command of the relations of the 
aiguilles on each side of the Mer de Glace. Now put the book, 
with that page open, upright, at three yards distance from yon, 
and try to draw this contour, which I have made as dark and 
distinct as it ever could be in reality, and you will immediately 
understand why it is impossible to draw mountain outlines 
rightly. 

• w 

§ 21. And if not outlines, a fortiori not details of mass, which 
have all the complexity of the outline multiplied a thousand 
fold, and drawn in fainter colors. Nothing is more curious than 
the state of embarrassment into which the unfortunate artist 
must soon be cast when he endeavors honestly to draw the face 
of the simplest mountain cliff—sav a thousand feet high, and 
two or three miles distant. It is full of exquisite details, all 
seemingly decisive and clear ; but when he tries to arrest one of 
them, he cannot see it,—cannot find where it begins or ends,— 
and presently it runs into another ; and then he tries to draw 
that, but that will not be drawn, neither, until it has conducted 


him to a third, which, somehow or another, made part of the 
first ; presently he finds that, instead of three, there are in re¬ 
ality four, and then he loses his place altogether. He tries to 
draw clear lines, to make his work look craggy, but finds that 
then it is too hard ; he tries to draw soft lines, and it is imme¬ 
diately too soft ; he draws a curved line, and instantly sees it 
should have been straight ; a straight one, and finds when he 
looks up again, that it lias got curved while he was drawing it. 
There is nothing for him but despair, or some sort of abstrac¬ 
tion and shorthand for cliff. Then the only question is, what 
is the wisest abstraction ; and out of the multitude of lines that 


cannot altogether be interpreted, which are the really dominant 


ones ; so that if we cannot give the whole, we may at least give 
what will convey the most important facts about the cliff. 


S 22. Recurring then to our “ public opinion’’ of the Aiguille 
Gharmoz. we find the greatest exaggeration of, and therefore I 
suppose the greatest interest in, the narrow and spiry point on 
its leftside. That is in reality a point at all but a hatchet edge ; 
a Hake of rock, which is enabled to maintain itself in this 
sharp-edged state by its writhing folds of sinewv granite Its 
struct,,r-. mi a larger , , i , n “ edge on/’* shown m 
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Fig. 41. The whole aiguille is composed of a series of such 
flakes, liable, indeed, to all kinds of fissure in other directions, 
but holding, by their modes of vertical association, the strongest 
authority over the form of the whole mountain. It is not in all 
lights that they are seen plainly : for instance, in the morning 
effect in Plate 30 they are hardly traceable : but the longer we 
watch, the more they are perceived ; and their power of sustain¬ 
ing themselves vertically is so great, that at the foot of the aiguille 
on the right a few' of them form a detached mass, known as the 
Petit Charmoz, between e and c 
in Fig. CO, p. 210, of which the 
height of the uttermost flake, be¬ 
tween c and d, is about five hun¬ 
dred feet. 

Important, however, as this 
curved cleavage is, it is so confused 
among others, that it has taken 
me, as I said, ten years of almost 
successive labor to dcvelope, in any 
degree of completeness, its rela¬ 
tions among the aiguilles of Cha- 
mouni ; and even of professed geol¬ 
ogists, the only person -who has de¬ 
scribed it properly is De Saussure, 
whose continual sojourn among the 
Alps enabled him justly to discern 
the constant from the inconstant 
phenomena. And yet, in his very 
first journey to Savoy, Turner saw 
it at a glance, and fastened on it 
as the main thing to be expressed in those mountains. 

In the opposite Plate (32), the darkest division, outlie right, 
is a tolerably accurate copy of Turner’s rendering of the Aiguille 
Charmoz (etched and engraved by himself), in the plate called 
the “ Mer de Glace,” in the Liber Studiorum. Its outline is m 
local respects inaccurate enough, being modified by Turnerian 
topography ; but the flaky character is so definite, that it looks 
as if it had been prepared for an illustrative diagram of the 
points at present under discussion. 
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§ 23. And do not let it be supposed that this was by chance, 
or that the modes of mountain drawing at the period would in 
any wise have helped Turner to discover these lines. The 
aiguilles had been drawn before this time, and the figure on the 
left in Plate 32 will show how. It is a facsimile of a piece of 
an engraving of the Mcr de Glace, by Woollen, after William 
Pars, published in 1TS3, and founded on the general Wilsonian 
and Cluudcsque principles of landscape common at the time. 
There are, in the rest of the plate, some good arrangements of 
shadow and true aerial perspective ; and the piece I have copied, 
which is an attempt to represent the Aiguille Dru, opposite the 
Charmoz, will serve, not unfairly, to show how totally inade¬ 
quate the draughtsmen of the time were to perceive the charac¬ 
ter of mountains, and, also, how unable the human mind is 
by itself to conceive anything like the variety of natural form. 
The workman had not looked at the thing,—trusted to his 
“ Ideal,” supposed that broken and rugged rocks might be 
shaped better out of his own head than by Nature’s laws,—and 
we see what comes of it. 

§ 24. And now, lastly, observe, in the laws by which this 
strange curvilinear structure is given to the aiguilles, how the 
provision for beauty of form is made in the first landscape ma¬ 
terials we have to study. We have permitted ourselves, accord¬ 
ing to that unsystematic mode of proceeding pleaded for in the 
opening of our present task, t:> wander hither and thither as 
this or that question rose before us, and demanded, or tempted, 
our pursuit. But the reader must yet remember that our special 
business in this section of the work is the observance of the 


nature of beauty , and of the degrees in which the aspect of any 
object fulfils the laws of beauty stated in the second volume. 
Now in the fifteenth paragraph of the chapter on infinity, it was 
stated that curvature was essential.to all beauty, and that what wo 
should “ need more especially to prove, was the constancy of 
curvature in all natural forms whatsoever.” And these aiguilles, 
w.iich are the first objects we have had definitely to consider, 
appeared as little likely to fulfil the condition as anything we 
could have come upon. I am well assured that the majority of 


spectators see no curves in them at all, but an intensely upright, 
stern, spiry ruggedness and angularity. And we might even be- 
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forehand have been led to expect, and to be contented in expect¬ 
ing, nothing else from them than this ; for since, as we have 
said often, they are part of the earth’s skeleton, being created 
to sustain and strengthen everything else, and yet ditier from a 
skeleton in this, that the earth is not only supported by their 
strength, but fed by their ruin ; so that they are first composed 
of the hardest and least tractable substance, and then exposed 
to such storm and violence as shall beat large parts of them to 
powder ;—under these desperate conditions of being, I say, we 
might have anticipated some correspondent ruggedness and ter¬ 
ribleness of aspect, some such refusal to comply with oidinary 
laws of beauty, as we often see in other things and creatures put 
to hard w r ork, and sustaining distress or violence. 

§ 25. And truly, at first sight, there is such refusal in 
their look, and their shattered walls and crests seem to rise in a 
gloomy contrast with the soft waves of bank and wood beneath ; 
nor do I mean to press the mere fact, that, as we look longer 
at them, other lines become perceptible, because it might be 
thought no proof of their beauty that they needed long attention 
in order to be discerned. But I think this much at least is de¬ 
serving of our notice, as confirmatory of foregone conclusions, 
that the forms which in other things are produced by slow in¬ 
crease, or gradual abrasion of surface, are here produced by 
rough fracture, when rough fracture is to be the law of exist¬ 
ence. A rose is rounded by its own soft ways of growth, a reed 
is bowed into tender curvature by the pressure of the breeze ; 
but we could not, from these, have proved any resolved prefer¬ 
ence by Nature, of curved lines to others, inasmuch as it might 
always have been answered that the curves were produced, not 
for beauty’s sake, but infallibly, by the laws of vegetable exist¬ 
ence ; and, looking at broken flints or rugged banks afterwards, 
we might have thought that we only liked the curved lines be¬ 
cause associated with life and organism, and disliked the angu¬ 
lar ones, because associated with inaction ana Bsorder. But 
Nature gives us in these mountains a more clear demonstration 
of her will. She is here driven to make fracture the law of 
being. She cannot tuft the rock-edges with moss, or round 
them by water, or hide them with leaves and roots. She is bound 
to produce a form, admirable to human beings, by continual 
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breaking away of substance. And behold—so soon as she is 
compelled to do this—she changes the law of fracture itself. 
“ Growth,” she seems to say, “ is not essential to my work, nor 
concealment, nor softuess ; but curvature is : and if I must pro¬ 
duce my forms by breaking them, the fracture itself shall be m 
curves. If, instead of dew and sunshine, the only instruments 
I am to use are the lightning and the frost, then their forked 
tongues and crystal wedges shall still work out my laws of ten¬ 
der line. Devastation instead of nurture may be the task of all 
my elements, and age after age may only prolong the unreno- 
vated ruin ; but the appointments of typical beauty which have 
been made over all creatures shall not therefore be abandoned ; 
and the rocks shall be ruled, in their perpetual perishing, by 
the same ordinances that direct the bending of the reed and the 
blush of the rose.” 




CHAPTER XV. 

RESULTING FORMS :—SECONDLY, CRESTS. 

§ 1. Between the aiguilles, or other conditions of central 
peak, and the hills which are clearly formed, as explained m 
Chap xn § 11, by the mere breaking of the edges of solid beds 
of coherent rock, there occurs almost always a condition of 
mountain summit, intermediate in aspect, as in position. Ihe 
aiguille may generally be represented by the type a. Fig. 2; 
the solid and simple beds of rock by the type c. l ie condi¬ 
tion b, clearly intermediate between the two, is, on the whole, 
the most graceful and perfect in which mountain masses occur. 
It seems to have attracted more of the attention of the poes 
than either of the others ; and the ordinary word, crest, which 
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we carelessly use in speaking of mountain:summits as if it 
meant little more than “ edge" or “ridgehas apecnlm. ta 
and propriety when applied to ranges of el.if whose c °" tou ™ 
correspond thus closely to the principal lines of the crest of a 

There is another resemblance which they can hardly 
fail to suggest when at all irregular in form, -that of a wave 
about to break. Byron uses the image definitely WSoract 
and, in a less clear way, it seems to present itself oecasmnallj to 
all minds, there being a general tendency to give or accept ac¬ 
counts of mountain form under the image of wares , and to 
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speak of a hilly country, seen from above, as looking like a 
“ sea of mountains.” 

Such expressions, vaguely used, do not, I think, generally 
imply much more than that the ground is waved or undulated 
into bold masses. But if we give prolonged attention to the 
mountains of the group b we shall gradually begin to feel that 
more profound truth is couched under this mode of speaking, 
and that there is indeed an appearance of action and united 
movement in these crested masses, nearly resembling that of sea 
waves ; that they seem not to be heaped up, but to leap or toss 
themselves up ; and in doing so, to wreathe and twist their 
summits into the most fantastic, yet harmonious, curves, gov- 
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erned by some grand under-sweep like that of a tide, running 
through the whole body of the mountain chain. 

For instance, in Fig. 43, which gives, rudely, the leading 
lines of the junction of the “ Aiguille pourri ”* (Chamouni) 
with the Aiguilles Rouges, the reader cannot, I think, but feel 
that there is something which binds the mountains together— 
some common influence at their heart which they cannot resist: 
and that, however they may be broken or disordered, there is as 
true unity among them as in the sweep of a wild wave, govern¬ 
ed, through all its foaming ridges, by constant laws of weight 
and motion. 

* So called from the mouldering nature of its rocks. They are slaty 
crystallines, but unusually fragile. 
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§ 3. How far this apparent unity is the result of elevatory 
force in mountain, and how far of the sculptural force of water 



upon the mountain, is the question we have mainly to deal with 
in the present chapter. 

But first look back to Fig. 7, of Flate 8, A ol. III., there 

given as the typical representation of the 
ruling forces of growth in a leaf. Take 
away the extreme portion of the curve 
on the left, and any segment of the leaf 
, y remaining, terminated by one of its ribs, 
as a or b, Fig. 44, will be equally a typ¬ 
ical contour of a common crested moun¬ 
tain. If the reader will merely turn 
Plate 8 so as to look at the figure up¬ 
right, with its stalk downwards, he will 
see that it is also the base of the honey¬ 
suckle ornament of the Greeks. I may 
anticipate what we shall have to note 
with respect to vegetation so far as to 
tell him that it is also the base of form 

in all timber trees. . . ... 

§ 4. There seems something, therefore, in this contour which 

makes its production one of the principal 
aims of Nature in all her compositions. 

The cause of this appears to be, that as 
the cinq-foil is the simplest expression 
of proportion, this is the simplest expres¬ 
sion of opposition, in unequal curved 
lines. If we take any lines, a x and e g, 

Fig. 45, both of varied curvature (not 
segments of circles), and one shorter than 
the other, and join them together so as 
to form one line, as b x, x g, we shall have one of the 
common lines of beauty; if we join them at an angle, as 
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Fio. 40. 
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c x, x y, we shall have the common crest, which is in fact 
merely a jointed line of beauty. If we join them as at a , 
Fio-. 46, they form a line at once monotonous and cramped, and 
the jointed condition of this same line, b, is hardly less so. It 
is easily proved, therefore, that the junction of lines c x, x y, is 
the simplest and most graceful mode of opposition ; and easily 
observed that in branches of trees, wings of birds, and other 
more or less regular organizations, such groups of line are con¬ 
tinually made to govern the contours. But it is not so easily 
seen why or how this form should be impressed upon irregular 
heaps of mountain. 

§ 5. If a bed of coherent rock be raised, in the manner de¬ 
scribed in Chap, xm., so as to form a broken precipice with 




Fig. 47. 


its edge, and a long slope with its surface, as at a , Fig. 47 (and 

• • 

in this way nearly all hills are raised), the top of the precipice 
has usually a tendency to crumble down, and, in process of 
time, to form a heap of advanced ruins at its foot. On the 
other side, the back or slope of the hill does not crumble down, 
but is gradually worn away by the streams ; and as these are 
always more considerable, both in velocity and weight, at the 
bottom of the slope than the top, the ground is faster worn 
away at the bottom, and the straight slope is cut to a curve of 
continually increasing steepness. Fig. 47 b represents the con¬ 
tour to which the hill a would thus be brought in process of 
time ; the dotted line indicating its original form. The result, 
ii will be seen, is a crest.* 

* The materials removed from the slope are spread over the plain or val¬ 
ley below. A nearly equal quantity is supposed to be removed from the 
other side ; but besides this removed mass, the materials crumble heavily 
from above, and form the concave curve. 
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§ 6. But crests of this uniform substance and continuous out¬ 
line occur only among hills composed of the softest coherent 
rocks, and seldom attain any elevation such as to make them 
important or impressive. The notable crests are composed of 
flie hard coherents or slaty crystallines, and then the contour of 




the crests depends mainly on the question whether, m the orig¬ 
inal mass of it, the beds lie as at a or as at b, Fig. 48. If tuey 
lie as at a, then the resultant crest will have the general appear¬ 
ance seen at e ; the edges of the beds getting separated and ser¬ 
rated by the weather. If the beds lie as at b, the resultant ciest 
will be of such a contour as that at d. 
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The crests of the contour d are formed usually by the harder 
coherent rocks, and are notable chiefly for their bold precipices 
in front, and regular slopes, or sweeping curves, at the back. 
We shall examine them under the special head of precipices. 
But the crests of the form at c belong usually to the slaty crys¬ 
tallines, and arc those properly called crests, their edges look- 



Fig. *19. 


ing, especially when covered with pines, like separated plumes. 
These it is our chief business to examine in the present chapter. 

§ ?. !n order to obtain this kind of crest, we first require to 
have <> v mountain beds thrown up in the form a, Fig. 48. This 
is not e i !y done on a large scale, except among the slaty crys¬ 
tallines tonning the flanks of the great chains, as in Fig. 29, 
p. 170. In that figure it will be seen that the beds forming each 
side of the chain of Mont Blanc are thrown into the required 
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steepness, and therefore, whenever they are broken towards the 
central mountain, they naturally form the front of a crest, while 
the torrents and glaciers falling over their longer slopes, carve 

them into rounded banks towards the valley. 

§ 8. But the beauty of a crest or bird’s wing consists, in 
nature, not merely in its curved terminal outline, but in the 
radiation of the plumes, so that while each assumes a different 
curve, every curve shall show a certain harmony of direction 

with all the others. . 

We shall have to enter into the examination of this subject 

at greater length in the 17th chapter ; meanwhile, it is sutli- 
cient to observe the law in a single example, such as Fig. 4'.), 
which is a wing of one of the angels in Durer*S woodcut of the 
Fall of Lucifer.* At. first sight,, the plumes seem disposed with 
much irregularity, but there is a sense of power and motion in 
the whole which the reader would find was at once lost by a 
careless copyist ; for it depends on the fact that if we take the 
principal curves at any points of the wing, and continue them 
in the lines which they are pursuing at the moment they termi¬ 
nate, these continued lines will all meet in a single point, c. 

It is this law which gives unity to the wing. 

All groups of curves set beside each other depend for their 

beauty upon the observance of this law ;f and if, therefore, the 

* The lines are a little too straight iu their continuations, the engraver 
having cut some of the curvature out of their thickness thinking 1 had 
drawn them too coarsely. But I have chosen this coarsely lined cx.unpk 
and others like it. following, because I wish to accustom the reader t d 
tingu.sh between the mere fineness of instrument m.heart.st sian ^ ,h ° 
precision of the line he draws. Give Titian a blunt pen and still TUnin a 
line will be a noble one : a tyro, with a pen well mended may dr a* more 
neatly ; but his lines ought to be discerned from 1 itinn s. if «c.unders* 
drawing. Every line in this woodcut of Purer s is refined ; and that m the 
noblest sense Whether broad or fine does not matter, the lines are nght 
and the most delicate false line is evermore to he despised, in presence of 

the coarsest faithful one. . .. v...* nn their 

t Not absolutely on the meeting of the curves in one point. but on the r 

radiating with snme harmonious succession of d.fferencn.n direct.on Tl 

difference between lines which are in true harmony of “ n 1 

which are no,, can, in complicated masses, only be ^ee ed hy a tra.aed 
eve • vet it is often the chief difference between good and bad draw m A 
cluster of six or seven black plumes forming the wing of one of the cherubs 
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mountain crests are to be perfectly beautiful. Nature must con¬ 
trive to get this element of radiant curvature into them in one 
wav or another. Nor docs it, at first sight, appear easy for her 
to get, 1 do not say radiant curves, but curves at all: for in the 
aiguilles, she actually bent their beds ; but in these slaty crys¬ 
tallines it seems not always convenient to her to 
bend the beds; and when they are to remain 
straight, she must obtain the curvature in some 
other way. 

§ 9. One way in which she gets it is curiously 
simple in itself, but somewhat difficult to explain, 
unless the reader will be at the pains of making a 
little model for hfrnself out of paste or clay. Hitherto, observe. 



Fig. 50. 


we have spoken of these crests as seen at their sides, as a Greek 
helmet is seen from the side of the wearer. By means presently 
to he examined, these mountain crests are so shaped that, seen 
in front, or from behind (as a helmet crest is seen in front of or 
behind the wearer), they present the contour 
of a sharp ridge, or house gable. Now if the 
breadth of this ridge at its base remains the 
same, while its height gradually diminishes 
from the front of it to the back (as from the 
top of the crest to the back of the helmet), it 
necessarily assumes the form of such a quaint gable roof as that 
shown in profile in Fig. 50, and in perspective* in Fig. 51, in 
which the gable is steep at the end farthest off, but depressed at 
the end nearest us ; and the rows of tiles, in consequence, 

though in reality quite straight, 
appear to radiate as they retire, 
owing to their different slopes. 
When a mountain crest is thus 
_ .. formed, and the concave curve of 

its front is carried into its flanks, 
\'irh edge of bed assuming this concave curve, and radiating. 




in Til inn *•- Assumption, nt Venice, has a freedom and force about it In the 
paintin-; v ' i-h no copyist or engraver has ever yet rendered, though it de¬ 
pends nit:•, \y on the subtlety of the curves, not on the color. 

* “ (Jut of perspective,” I should have said: but it will show what I 


mean. 
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like the rows of tiles, in perspective at the same time, the whole 
crest is thrown into the form Fig. 52, which is that of the radi¬ 
ating plume required. 

§ 10. It often happens, however, that Nature does not choose 
to keep the ridge broad at the lower extremity, so as to diminish 
its steepness. But when this is not so, and the base is narrowed ^ 
so that the slope of side shall be nearly equal everywhere, she 
almost always obtains her varied curvature of the plume in 
another way, by merely turning the crest a little round as it 
descends. I will not confuse the reader by examining the com¬ 
plicated results of such turning on the inclined lines of the strata; 

but he can understand, in a mo¬ 
ment, its effect on another series 
of lines, those caused by rivulets 
of water down the sides of the 
crest. These lines are, of course, 
always, in general tendency, per¬ 
pendicular. Let a, Fig. 53, be a 
circular funnel, painted inside with 
a pattern of vertical lines meeting 
at the bottom. Suppose these lines h 
to represent the ravines traced by 
the water. Cut off a portion of the 




lip of the funnel, as at b , to repre¬ 
sent the crest side. Cut the edge e 
so as to slope down towards you, 
and add a slope on the other side. 

Then give each inner line the con¬ 
cave sweep, and you have your ridge c, 
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of the required form, 


with radiant curvature. 

8 11. A greater space of such a crest is always seen on its 
concave than on its convex side (the ontside of the funnel ; of 

this other perspective I shall have to speak hereafter ; meant.me, 

we had better continue the examination of the proper crest, the 


c of Fig. 48, in some special instance. 

The form is obtained usually in the greatest perfection among 

the high ridges near the central chain, where the beds of the 
slaty crystallines are steep and hard. Perhaps the most inter¬ 
esting example I can choose for close examination will be that 
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of a mountain in Chamouni, called the Aiguille Bouchard, now 
familiar to the eye of every traveller, being the ridge which 
rises, exactly opposite the Montanvert, beyond the Mer de Glace. 
The structure of this crest is best seen from near the foot of the 
Montanvert, on the road to the source of the Arveiron, whence 
the top of it, a, presents itself under the outline given rudely in 
the opposite plate (33), in which it will be seen that, while the 
main cnergv of the mountain mass tosses itself against the cen¬ 
tral chain of Mont Blanc (which is on the right hand), it is met 
bv a group of counter-crests, like the recoil of a broken wave 
cast against it from the other side ; and yet, as the recoiling 
water has a sympathy with the under swell of the very wave 
against which it clashes, the whole mass writhes together in 
strange unity of mountain passion ; .so that it is almost impos¬ 
sible to persuade oneself, after long looking at it, that the crests 
have not indeed been once fused and tossed into the air by a 
tempest which had mastery over them, as the winds have over 
ocean. 

$ 12. And yet, if we examine the crest structure closely, we 
shall find that nearly all these curvatures are obtained by 
Nature's skilful handling of perfectly straight beds,—only the 
meeting of those two waves of crest is indeed indicative of the 
meeting of two masses of different rocks; it marks that junc¬ 
tion of the slaty with the compact crystallines, which has before 
been noticed as the principal mystery of rock structure. To 
this junction my attention was chiefly directed during my stay 
at Chamouni. as I found it was always at that point that Nature 
prod'iced the loveliest mountain forms. Perhaps the time I 
gave to the study of it may have exaggerated its interest in my 
eyes ; and the reader who does not care for these geological 
questions, except in their direct hearing upon art, may, without 
much harm, miss the next seven paragraphs, and go on at the 
twenty-first. Yet there is one point, in a Turner drawing pres- 
■ ntly to he examined, which I cannot explain without inflicting 
.lie tediousness even of these seven upon him. 

^ . First, then, the right of the Aiguille Bouchard to be 

called a crest at all depends, not on the slope from a to b, Plate 
33. »>:. „ on that from a to h. The slope from a to b is a perspec¬ 
tive deception ; b is much the highest point of the two. Seen 
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from the village of Chamouni, the range presents itself under 
the outline Fig. 54, the same points in each figure beiug indi¬ 
cated by the same letters. From the end of the valley the su¬ 
premacy of the mass b c is still more notable. It is altogether 
with mountains as with human spirits, you never know which 
is greatest till they are far away. 

§ 14. It will be observed also, that the beauty of the crest, 
in both Plate 33 and Fig. 54, depends on the gradually increas¬ 
ing steepness of the lines of slope between a and b. This is in 
great part deceptive, being obtained by the receding of the crest 
into a great mountain crater, or basin, as explained in § 11. 
But this very recession is a matter of interest, for it takes place 



Fig. 54. 


exactly on the line above spoken of, where the slaty crystallines 
of the crest join the compact crystallines of the aiguilles ; at 
which junction a correspondent chasm or recession, of some 
kind or another, takes place along the whole front of Mont 

Blanc. 

§ 15. In the third paragraph of the last chapter we had 
occasion to refer to the junction of the slaty and compact crys¬ 
tallines at the roots of the aiguilles. It will be seen in the figure 
there given, that this change is not sudden, but gradated. The 
rocks to be joined are of the two types represented in Fig. 3, p. 
106 (for convenience’ sake I shall in the rest of this chapter call 
the slaty rock gneiss, and the compact rock protogine, its usual 
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French name). Fig. 55 shows the general manner of junction, 
beds of gneiss occurring in the middle of the protogine, and of 
protogine in the gneiss ; sometimes one touching the other so 
closely, that a hammer-stroke breaks off a piece of both ; some¬ 
times one passing into the other by a gradual change, like the 
zones of a rainbow ; the only general phenomenon being this, 
that the higher up the hill the gneiss is, the harder it is (so that 
while it often yields to the pressure of the finger down in the 
valley, on the Mon tan vert it is nearly as hard as protogine) ; 
and, on the other hand, the lower down the hill, or the nearer 
the gneiss, the protogine is, the finer it is in grain. But still 



the actual transition from one. to the other is usually within a 
few fathoms ; and it is that transition, and the preparation for 
it. which causes the great step, or jag, on the flank of the chain, 
and forms the tops of the Aiguille Bouchard, Charmoz ridges, 
Tapia, Montagne de la Cote, Montague de Taconay, and Aiguille 
du Uoute. 

§ 16. But what most puzzled me was the intense straightness 
of the lines of the gneiss beds, dipping, as it. seemed, under the 
Mont Blanc. For it has been a chief theory with geologists that 
these central protogine rocks have once been in fusion, and have 
risen up in molten fury, overturning and altering all the rocks 
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around. But every day, as I looked at the crested flanks of the 
Mont Blanc, I saw more plainly the exquisite regularity of the 
slopes of the beds, ruled, it seemed, with an architect’s rule, 
along the edge of their every flake from the summits to the 
valley. And this surprised me the more because I had always 
heard it stated that the beds of the 
lateral crests, a and b , Fig. 50, varied 
in slope, getting less and less inclined 
as they descended, so as to arrange 
themselves somewhat in the form of a 
fan. It may be so ; but I can only 
say that all my observations and 
drawings give an opposite report, and that the beds seemed 
invariably to present themselves to the eye and the pencil in 
parallelism, modified only by the phenomena just explained 
(§§ 9, 10). Thus the entire mass of the Aiguille Bouchard, of 



Fig. 57. 


which only the top is represented in Plate 33, appeared to me in 
profile, as in Fig. 57, dependent for all its effect and character 
on the descent of the beds in the directions of the dotted lines, 
a , b, d. The interrupting space, g g, is the Glacier des Bois ; 
M -is the Montan vert ; c, c, the rocks under the glacier, much 
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worn by the fall of avalanches, but, for all that, showing the 
steep lines still with the greatest distinctness. Again, looking 
down the valley instead of up, so as to put the Mont Blanc on 
the left hand, the principal crests which support it, Taconay 
and La Cote, always appeared to me constructed as in Plate 35 

(p. 212), they also depending 
for all their effect on the de¬ 
scent of the beds in diagonal 
lines towards the left. Nay, 
half - way up the Breven, 
whence the structure of the 
Mont Blanc is commanded, 
as far sis these lower buttress¬ 
es are concerned, better than 
from the top of the Breven, 

I drew r carefully the cleavages 
of the beds, as high as the 
edge of the Aiguille de Goute, 
and found them exquisitely 
parallel throughout ; and 

again on the Cormayeur side, though less steep, the beds rr, b ,, Fig. 
58, traversing the vertical irregular fissures of the great aiguille of 
the Alice Blanche, as seen over the Lac de Combal, still appeared 
to me perfectly regular and parallel.* I have not had time to 

* Nor dill any nearer observations ever induce me to form any contrary 
opinion. It is not easy to get any consistent series of measurement* of the 
slope of these gneiss beds ; for. although parallel on the great scale, they 
admit many varieties of dip in minor projections. But all my notes unite, 
whether at the bottom or top of the great slope of the Montanvert and La 
Cdte in giving an auglc of from 60’ to 80° with the horizon ; the consistent 
angle being about 75°. I cannot be mistaken in the measurements them¬ 
selves, however inconclusive observations on minor portions of rock may 
be ; for I never mark an angle unless enough of the upper or lower surface 
of the beds be smoothly exposed to admit of my pole being adjusted to it by 
the spirit-level The pole then indicates the strike of the beds, and a quad¬ 
rant with a plumb-line their dip ; to all intents and purposes accurately. 
There is a curious distortion of the beds in the ravine between the Glacier 
des Bois and foot of the Montanvert, near the ice, about a thousand feet 
abave the valley ; the beds there seem to bend suddenly back under the 
glacier, and in some places to be quite vertical. On the opposite side of the 
glacier, below the Chapeau, the dip of the limestone under the gneiss, with 
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trace them round, through the Aiguille de Bionassay, and above 
the Col de Bonhomme, though I know the relations of the beds 
of limestone to the gneiss on the latter col are most notable and 
interesting. But, as far as was required for any artistical 
purposes, I perfectly ascertained the fact that, whatever their 
real structure might be, these beds did appear, through the 
softer contours of the hill, as straight and parallel ; that they 


the intermediate bed, seven or eight feet thick, of the grey porous rock 
which the French call carrjneule, is highly interesting ; but it is so concealed 
by debris and the soil of the pine forests, as to be difficult to examine to any 
extent. On the whole, the best position for getting the angle of the beds 
accurately, is the top of the Tapia, a little below the junction there of the 
granite and gneiss (see notice of this junction in Appendix 2) ; a point from 
which the summit of the Aiguille du Goute bears 11° south of west, and 
that of the Aiguille Bouchard 17° north of east, the Aiguille Dru 5. or 6 
north of east, the peak of it appearing behind the Petit Charmoz. 1 he beds 



Fio. 59 


of gneiss emerging from the turf under the spectator's feet may be brought 
pl,Tb "k =y»vitu the slopes ot the Aiguille du Goute on cue side, and 

the Boucnnrd (and base of Aiguille d'Argentine) on the , other ; 

nearly as possible from summit to summ.t through that on which the sptc 

distinctly see traces of the same straight tdructure,running £ 

Charmoz, and the roots of the aiguilles themselves, as in F,g. oJ , 
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continued to appear so until near the tops of the crests ; and 
that those tops seemed, in some mysterious way, dependent on 
the junction of the gneissitic beds with, or their transition into, 
the harder protogine of the aiguilles. 

Look back to Plate 33. The peak of the Bouchard, a , is of 
gneiss, and its beds run down in lines originally straight, but 
more or less hollowed by weathering, to the point h, where they 
plunge under debris. But the point l? is, 1 believe, of proto¬ 
gine ; and all the opposed writhing of the waves of rock to the 
right appears to be in consequence of the junction. 

I ever, in the course of countless observations, fairly determine any point 
where this slaty structure altogether had ceased. It seemed only to get less 
and less traceable towards the centre of the mass of Mont Blanc ; and, from 
the ridge of the Aiguille Bouchard itself, at the point a in Plate 33, whence, 
looking south-west, the aiguilles can be seen in the most accurate protile 
obtainable throughout the valley of Chomouni, I noticed a very singular 



Fig. CO. 


parallelism even on the south-east side of tlieCharmoz, r y [Fig. CO), as if the 
continued influence of this cleavage were carried on from the Little Charmoz, 
c, <I (in whuh. seen on the opposite side, I had traced it as in Fig. 59), 
through the central mass of rock r. In this profile, m is the Mont Blanc 
itself : m. the Aiguille du Midi; r. Aiguille du Plan ; b. Aiguille Blaiti&re; 
c, Great Charmoz ; c, Petit Charmoz ; e, passage called de l’Etala. 
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§ 17. The way in which these curves are produced cannot, 
however, be guessed at until we examine the junction more 
closely. Ascending about five hundred feet abo\e the cabin of 
the Montanvert, the opposite crest of the Bouchard, from a to 
c, Plate 33, is seen more in front, expanded into the jagged line, 
a to c, Plate 34, and the beds, with their fractures, are now seen 

clearly throughout the mass, namely : 

1st. (See references on plate). The true gneiss beds dipping 
down in the direction o n, the point n being the same as li in 
Plate 33. These are the beds so notable for their accurate 

straightness and parallelism. 

2nd. The smooth fractures which in the middle of the etching 
seem to divide the column of rock into a kind of brickwork. 
They are very neat and sharp, running nearly at right angles 


with the true beds.* . , , - , , 

3rd. The curved fractures of the aiguilles (seen first under 

the letter b, and seeming to push outwards against the gneiss 

bedsf) continuing through c and the spur below. 

4th. An irregular cleavage, something like that of starch, 

showing itself in broken vertical lines. 

5th. Writhing lines, cut by water. These have the greatest 

possible influence on the aspect of the precipice : they arc no 
merely caused by torrents, but by fulls of winter snow, and 
stones from the glacier moraines, so that the cliff being contin¬ 
ually worn away at the foot of it, is wrought into a great amphi¬ 
theatre, of which the receding sweep continually varies the ap¬ 
parent steepness of the crest, as already explained. I• bche'C m 

ancient times the great Glacier des Bois itself uscd to ‘ U t 
amphitheatre, and break right up against tne base of the Bou¬ 


chard. , 

6th. Curvatures worn by water over the bac 

towards the valley, in the direction g i. 


of the crest 


* Many geologists think they are the true beds. They run across the 

• f r hold with De Saussure, and consider them a cleavage. 

8 Tl“nv^n to ge 'rng the ridge of the Bouchard to this junction 
thcrfge of the precipice between a and b (Plate 33) being^too ro cn 

contour, I have no douhl as to the general relations of the rocks. 
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7th. A tendency (which I do not understand) to form hori¬ 
zontal masses at the levels k and l. * 

§ 18. The reader may imagine what strange harmonies and 
changes of line must result throughout the mass of the moun¬ 
tain from the varied prevalence of one or other of these secret 
inclinations of its rocks (modified, also, as they are by perpetual 
deceptions of perspective), and how completely the rigidity or 
parallelism of any one of them is conquered by the fitful urgen¬ 
cies of the rest,—a sevenfold action seeming to run through 
every atom of crag. For the sake of clearness, I have shown in 
this plate merely leading lines ; the next (Plate 35, opposite) 



will give some idea of the complete aspect of two of the princi¬ 
pal crests on the Mont Blanc flanks, known as the Montagne 
dela Cbte, and Montagne deTaconay, c and t in Fig. 22, at page 
103. In which note, first, that the eminences marked a a , b b , 
c c, here, in the reference figure (01), are in each of the mountains 
correspondent, and indicate certain changes in the conditions of 
their beds at those points. I have no doubt the two mountains 
were once one mass, and that they have been sawn asunder by 
the great glacier of Taconay, which descends between them ; 

* Do Saussure often refers to these as “ assaissements. ” They occur, 
here ami there, iu the aiguilles themselves. 
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and similarly the Montagne de la Cote sawn from the Tapia by 
the glacier des Bossons, b b in reference figure. 

§ 19. Note, secondly, the general tendency in each moun¬ 
tain to throw itself into concave curves towards the Mont 
Blanc, and descend in rounded slopes to the valley ; more or 
less interrupted by the direct manifestation of the straight beds, 
which are indeed, in this view of Taconay, the principal features 
of it. They necessarily become, however, more prominent in 
the outline etching than in the scene itself, because in reality the 
delicate cleavages are lost in distance or in mist, and the effects 
of light bring out the rounded forms of the larger masses ; and 
wherever the clouds fill the hollows between, as they are apt to 
do, (the glaciers causing a chillness in the ravines, while the 
wind, blowing up the larger valleys, clears the edges of the 
crests,) the summits show themselves as in Plate 30, dividing, 
with their dark frontlets, the perpetual sweep of the glaciers and 

the clouds.* 

§ 20. Of the aqueous curvatures of this crest, we shall have 
more to say presently ; meantime let us especially observe how 
the providential laws of beauty, acting with reversed data, arrive 
at similar results in the aiguilles and crests. In the aiguilles, 
which are of such hard rock that the fall of snow and trickling 
of streams do not affect them, the inner structure is so disposed 
as to bring out the curvatures by the mere fracture. In the 
crests and lower hills, which are of softer rock, and largely in¬ 
fluenced by external violence, the inner structure is string i , 
and the necessary curvatures are produced by perspective, >y 
external modulation, and by the balancing of adverse influences 
of cleavage. But, as the accuracy of an artist s eye ib usua > 
shown b? his perceiving the inner anatomy which regulates 
growth and form, and as in the aiguilles, while we watch them, 
we are continually discovering new curves, so in the crest* 
while we watch them, we are continually discovering new 

* The aqueous curves and roundings on the nearer crest (La Cote) are 
peculiarly tender, because the gneiss of which it is compose.l is sof r n 
grain than that of the Bouchard, and remains so even to the vtr> '°V <> f lhc 
p oinFk 61. where I found it mixed with a yellowish and somewhat 
sandy quartz rock, and generally much less protogenic than » usual at such 
elevations on other parts of the chain. 
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straightnesses ; and nothing more distinguishes good mountain- 
drawing, or mountain-seeing, from careless and inefficient moun¬ 
tain-drawing, than the observance of the marvellous parallelisms 
which exist among tire beds of the crests. 

§ 21. It indeed happens, not unfrequently, that in hills com¬ 
posed of somewhat soft rock, the aqueous contours will so prevail 
over the straight cleavage as to leave nothing manifest at the first 
glance but sweeping lines like those of waves. Fig. 43, p. 196, 
is the crest of a mountain on the north of the valley of Cha- 
mouni, known, from the rapid decay and fall of its crags, as the 
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Aiguille Pourri; and at first there indeed seems little distinc¬ 
tion between its contours and those of the summit of a sea wave. 
Yet I think also, if it were a wave, we should immediately sup¬ 
pose the tide was running towards the right hand ; and if we 
examined the reason for this supposition, we should perceive 
that along the ridge the steepest falls of crag were always on 
the right-hand side : indicating a tendency in them to break 
rather in the direction of the line a l> than any other. If we 
go half-way down the Montanvert, and examine the left side of 
the crest somewhat more closely, we shall find this tendency 
still more definitely visible, as in Fm. 02. 
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§ 22. But what, then, has given rise to all those coiled plung- 
ings of the crest hither and thither, yet with such strange 
unity of motion ? 

Yes. There is the cloud. How the top of the hill was first 
shaped so as to let the currents of water act upon it in so varied 
n way we know not, but I think that the appearance of interior 
force of elevation is for the most part deceptive. The series of beds 
would be found, if examined in section, very uniform in then- 
arrangement, only a little harder in one place, and more delicate 
in another. A stream receives a slight impulse this way or that, 
at the top of the hill, but increases in energy and sweep as it 
descends, gathering into itself others from its sides, and uniting 
their power with its own. A single knot of quartz occurring in 
a flake of slate at the crest of the ridge may alter the entire des¬ 
tinies of the mountain form. It may turn the little rivulet of 
water to the right or left, and that little turn will be to the future 
direction of the gathering stream what the touch of a linger on 
the barrel of a rifle would be to the direction of the bullet. Bach 
succeeding year increases the importance of e\ei\ dctcrniinu 
form, and arranges in masses yet more and more harmonious, 
the promontories shaped by the sweeping of the eternal waterfalls. 

§ 23. The importance of the results thus obtained by the 
slightest change of direction in the infant streamlets, furnishes 
an interesting type of the formation of human characters by 
habit. Every one of those notable ravines and crags is the ex¬ 
pression, not of any sudden violence done to the mountain, but 
of its little habits, persisted in continually. It was created with 
one ruling instinct ; but its destiny depended nevertheless, for 
effective result, on the direction of the small and all but invisi¬ 
ble tricklings of water, in which the first shower of ram found 
its way down its sides. The feeblest, most insensible oozing* of 
the drops of dew among its dust were in reality arbiters of its 
eternal form ; commissioned, with a touch more tender than 
that of a child’s finger,—as silent and slight as the fall of a halt- 
checked tear on a maiden’s cheek,-to fix for ever the forms of 
peak and precipice, and hew those leagues of lifted granite into 
the shapes that were to divide the earth and its kingdoms 
Once the little stone evaded,—once the dim furrow traced, and 
the peak was for ever invested with its majesty, the ravine for 
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ever doomed to its degradation. Thenceforward, day by day, 
the subtle habit gained in power ; the evaded stone was left with 
wider basement ; the chosen furrow deepened with swifter-slid¬ 
ing wave ; repentance and arrest were alike impossible, and 
hour after hour saw written in larger and rockier characters upon 
the sky, the history of the choice that had been directed by a 
drop of rain, and of the balance that had been turned by a grain 
of sand. 
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§ 24. Such are the principal laws, relating to the crested 
mountains, for the expression of which we are to look to art; 
and we shall accordingly find good and intelligent mountain¬ 
drawing distinguished from bad mountain-drawing, by an indi¬ 
cation, first, of the artist’s recognition of some great harmony 
among the summits, and of their tendency to throw themselves 
into tidal waves, closely resembling those of the sea itself; 
; ometimes in free tossing towards the sky, but more frequently 
:ii the form of breakers , concave and steep on one side, con- 
• ' md less steep on the other ; secondly, by his indication of 
straight beds or fractures, continually stiffening themselves 
through the curves in some given direction. 
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§ 25. Fig. G3 is a facsimile of a piece of the background in 
Albert Durer’s woodcut of the binding of the great Dragon in 
the Apocalypse. It is one of his most careless and rudest pieces 
of drawing ; yet, observe in it how notably the impulse of tho 
breaking wave is indicated ; and note farther, how different a 
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thing good drawing may be from delicate drawing on the ona 
hand, and how different it must be from ignorant drawing on 
the other. Woodcutting, in Durer’s days, had reached no deli¬ 
cacy capable of expressing subtle detail or aerial porspee no. 
ut all the subtlety and aerial perspective of modern da)s aro 
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useless, and even barbarous, if they fail in the expression of the 
essential mountain facts. 

§ 2G. It will be noticed, however, that in this example of 

Durer’s, the recognition of straightness of line does not exist, 

and that for this reason the hills look soft and earthy, not 

rocky. 

% 

So, also, in the next example, Fig. G4, the crest in the mid¬ 
dle distance is exceedingly tine in its expression of mountain 
force ; the two ridges of it being thrown up like the two edges 
of a return wave that has just been beaten back from a rock. 
It. is still, however, somewhat wanting in the expression of 
straightness, and therefore slightly unnatural. It was not peo¬ 
ple’s way in the Middle Ages to look at mountains carefully 
enough to discover the most subtle elements of their structure. 
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Yet in the next example. Fig. G5, the parallelism and rigidity 
are definitely indicated, the crest outline being, however, less 
definite. 

Note, also (in passing), the entire equality of the lines in all 
these examples, whether turned to dark or light. All good out¬ 
line drawing, as noticed in the chapter on finish, agrees in this 
cliaracte * 

£ 27. 1'ho next figure (GG) is interesting because it furnishes 
one of ,e few instances in which Titian definitely took a sug¬ 
gestion from the Alp-, as he saw them from his house at Venice. 
It is f'om an old pi.nt a shepherd with a llock of sheep by 
the sea-side, in which lie has introduced a sea distance, with the 
\enctian church of St. Helena, some subordinate buildings 
resembling those of Murano, and this piece of cloud and moun¬ 
tain. 1 he peak represented is one of the greater Tyrolese Alps, 
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which shows itself from Venice behind an opening in the chain, 
and is their culminating point. In reality the mass is of the 
shape given in Fig. G7. Titian lias modified it into an ener¬ 
getic crest, showing his feeling for the form, but I have no doubt 
that the woodcut reverses Titian’s original work (whatever it 
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was), and that he gave the crest tire true inclination to the 

right, or east, which it has in nature. , t , . 

8 28. Now, it not unfrequcntly happens that m Claude s 

distances he introduces actual outlines of Capri, Ischia, Mon e 
St. Angelo, the Alban Mount, and other chains about Rome and 
Naples, more or less faithfully copied from nature. W hen lie 
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does so, confining himself to mere outline, the grey contours 
seen against the distance are often satisfactory enough ; but as 
soon as lie brings one of them nearer, so as to require any draw¬ 
ing within its mass, it is quite curious to sec the state of paraly¬ 
sis into which he is thrown for want of any perception of the 
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mountain anatomy. Fig. G8 is one of the largest hills I can find 
in the Liber Veritatis (Xo. 80), and it will be seen that there are 
only a few lines inserted towards the edges, drawn in the direc¬ 
tion of the sides of the heap, or cone, wholly without conscious¬ 
ness of anv interior structure. 

* 

§ 21). I put below it, outlined also in the rudest way (for as 



I take the shade away from the Liber Veritatis, I am bound also 
to take it away from Turner), Fig. 69, a bit of the crags in 
the drawing of Loch Coriskin, partly described already in S 5 of 
the chapter on the Inferior Mountains in Yol. I. The crest 
form is, indeed, here accidentally prominent, and developed to 
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a degree rare even with Turner ; but note, besides this, the way 
in which Turner leans on the centre and body of the hill, not on 
its edge ; marking its strata stone by stone, just as a good figure 
painter, drawing a limb, marks the fall and rise of the joint, 
letting the outline sink back softened ; and compare the ex* 
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actly opposite method of Claude, holding for life to his outline, 
as a Greek navigator holds to the shore.* 

* Tt is worth while noting here, in comparing Fig. GO and Fig GS. how 
entirely our judgment of some kinds of art depends upon knowledge, no 
on feeling. Any person unacquainted with lulls would think ( lamk s ri^l 
and Titian’s ridiculous : but. after inquiring a little farther into the matter 
we find Titian's a careless and intense expression of true knowledge, an 
Claude’s a slow and plausible expression of total ignorance. 

It will be observed that Fig. 09 is one of the second order of crests. <1 F.g. 
48. The LxUnlnce given is ot .he firs, order of crests, c, m the same hguro. 
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§ 30. Lest, however, it should be thought that I have un¬ 
fairly chosen my examples, let me take an instance at once less 
singular and more elaborate. 

We saw in our account of Turnerian topography, Chap, ir., 
§ 14, that it had been necessary for the painter, in his modifi¬ 
cation of the view in the ravine of Faido, to introduce a passage 
from among the higher peaks ; which, being thus intended ex- 
prcssly to convey the general impression of their character, must 
sufficiently illustrate what Turner felt that character to be. 
Observe : it could not be taken from the great central aiguilles, 
for none such exist at all near Faido ; it could only be an ex¬ 
pression of what Turner considered the noblest attributes of the 
hills next to these in elevation,—that is to say, those which we 
are now examining. 

I have etched the portion of the picture which includes this 
passage, on page 221, on its own scale, including the whole 
couloir above the gallery, and the gallery itself, with the rocks 
beside it..* And now, if the reader will look back to Plate 20 , 
which is the outline of the real scene, he will have a perfect ex¬ 
ample, in comparing the two, of the operation of invention of 
the highest order on a given subject. I should recommend him 
to put a piece of tracing paper over the etching, Plate 37, and 
with his pen to follow some of the lines of it as carefully as he 
can, until he feels their complexity, and the redundance of the 
imaginative power which amplified the simple theme, furnished 
bv the natural scene, with such detail ; and then let. him observe 
what great mountain laws Turner has been striving to express 
in all these additions. 

§ 31. The cleavages which govern the whole are precisely the 
same as those of the Aiguille Bouchard, only wrought into 
grandi r combinations. That the reader mav the better distin- 
guish them, I give the leading lines coarsely for reference in Fig. 
10, opj ositc. The cleavages and lines of force are the following. 


/ his etching, like that of the Bolton rocks, is prepared for future 
'tini, and looks lmrsh in its present state ; but will mark all the more 
. arly several points of structure in question. The diamond-shaped rock, 
1. never, (m, in the reference figure,) is not so conspicuous here as it will be 
wh. a the plate is finished, being relieved in light from the mass behind, as 
also the faint distant crests in dark from the sky. 
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1. A B and associated lines a b, a b, &c., over the whole plate. 

True beds or cleavage beds {g h in Aiguille Bouchard, 
Plate 34 ) ; here, observe, closing in retiring perspective 
with exquisite subtlety, and giving the great unity of 
radiation to the whole mass. 

2. D E and associated lines d c, d c, over all the plate. Cross 

cleavage, the second in Aiguille Bouchard ; straight and 
sharp. Forming here the series of crests at B and D. 

3. r s, r s. Counter-crests, closely corresponding to counter¬ 

fracture, the third in Aiguille Bouchard. 

4. in n, m n, &c., over the whole. Writhing aqueous lines fall¬ 

ing gradually into the cleavages. Fifth group in Aiguille 
Bouchard. The starchy cleavage is not seen here, it being 
not generally characteristic of the crests, and present in 
the Bouchard only accidentally. 

5. x x x. Sinuous lines worn by the 

water, indicative of some soft¬ 
ness or flaws in the rock ; 
these probably the occasion 
or consequence of the forma¬ 
tion of the great precipice or 
brow on the right. We shall 
have more to say of them in 
Chap. xvii. 

& f* $ f> ^ c - Broad aqueous or glacial curvatures. The sixth 
group in Aiguille Bouchard. 

7 - Jc l , h l. Concave curves wrought by the descending ava¬ 
lanche ; peculiar, of course, to this spot. 

8. i h, i h. Secondary convex curves, glacial or aqueous, cor¬ 
responding to g f y but wrought into the minor secondary 
ravine. This secondary ravine is associated with the oppo¬ 
nent aiguillesque masses r s ; and the cause of the break 
or gap between these and the crests b d is indicated by 
the elbow or joint of nearer rock, m, where the dis¬ 
tortion of the beds or change in their nature first takes 
place. 1 urner’8 idea of the structure of the whole mass 
has evidently been that in section it was as in Fig. 71, 
snapped asunder by elevation, with a nucleus at m, which, 
allowing fur perspective, is precisely on the line of the 
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chasm running in the direction of the arrow ; but he 
gives more of the curved aiguillesque fracture to these 
upper crests, which are greater in elevation (and we saw, 
sometime ago, that the higher the rock the harder). 
And that nucleus of change at m, the hinge, as it were, on 
which all these promontories of upper crest revolve, is the 
first or nearest of the evaded stones, which have deter 
mined the course of streams and nod of cliffs throughout 

the chain. 


§ 32. I can well believe that the reader will doubt the possi- 
bility of all this being intended by Turner : and intended, in the 
ordinary sense, it was not. It was simply seen and instinctively 
painted, according to the command of the imaginative dream, 
as the true Griffin was, and as all noble things are. But if the 
reader fancies that the apparent truth came by mere chance, or 
that I am imagining purpose and arrangement where they do 
not exist, let him be once for all assured that no man goes 
through the kind of work which, by this time, he must be be¬ 
ginning to perceive I have gone through, either for the sake o 
deceiving others, or with any great likelihood of deceiving him¬ 
self. lie who desires to deceive the picture-purchasing public 
may do so cheaply ; and it is easy to bring almost any kind of art 
into notice without climbing Alps or measuring cleavages. 11 
any one, on the other hand, who desires to ascertain facts, an 
will refer all art directly to nature for many laborious years, wi 
not at last find himself an easy prey to groundless enthusiasms, 
or erroneous fancies. Foolish people are fond of rcptntm 
story which has gone the full round of the artistical wor c 
that Turner, some day, somewhere, said to some >oc \ ( > , 

place, or person never being ascertainable), that I d'scoverccl i 
his pictures things which he did himself not know we e there. 
Turner was not a person apt to say tilings of this kind , being 
generally, respecting all the movements of bis own "imd ns 
filent as a granite crest; ami if he ever d.d say it, wa p obably 
laughing at the person to whom be was speaking 
have said it in the most perfect sincerity ; nay. .am q " re 
that, to a certain extent, the case really was “ 1 ^ 

have declared, and that he neither was aware of the value of 
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truths he had seized nor understood the nature of the instinct 
that combined them. And yet the truth was assuredly appre¬ 
hended, and the instinct assuredly present and imperative ; and 
any artists who try to imitate the smallest portion of his work 
wiil find that no happy chances will, for them, gather together 
the resemblances of fact, nor, for them, mimic the majesty of 
invention.* 

§ 33. No happy chance—nay, no happy thought—no perfect 
knowledge—will ever take the place of that mighty unconscious¬ 
ness. I have often had to repeat that Turner, in the ordi¬ 
nary sense of the words, neither knew nor thought so much as 
other men. Whenever his perception failed—that is to say, 
with respect to scientific truths which produce no results pal¬ 
pable to the eye—he fell into the frankest errors. For instance, 
in such a thing as the relation of position between a rainbow 
and the sun, there is not any definitely visible connection be¬ 
tween them ; it needs attention and calculation to discover that 
the centre of the rainbow is the shadow of the spectator’s head.f 
And attention or calculation of this abstract kind Turner 
appears to have been utterly incapable of ; but if ho drew a 
piece of drapery, in which every lino of the folds has a visible 
relation to the points of suspension, not a merely calculable one, 
this relation lie will see to the last thread ; and thus he traces 
the order of the mountain crests to their last stone, not because 


* An anecdote is related, more to our present purpose, and better authen¬ 
ticated, inasmuch as the name of the artist to whom Turner was speaking 
at the time is commonly stated, though I do not give it here, not having 
asked his permission. The story runs that this artist (one of our leading 
landscape painters) was complaining to Turner that, after going to Domo 
d'Ossola, to find tin* site of a particular view which had struck him several 
years before, he had entirely failed in doing so , “ it looked different when 
lie went back again." ” What,” replied Turner, ** do you not know yet, at 
your age, that you ought to piiint your imprrsxions ?" 

+ So. in the exact length or shape of shadows in general, he will often be 
found quite inaccurate ; because the irregularity caused in shadows by the 
shape of what they fall on, as well as what they fall from, renders the law of 

— the eye or the instinct. The chief visible thing 
about a sluuiow is. that it is always of some form which nobody would 
have thought of ; and this visible principle Turner always seizes, sometimes 
wrongly in calculated fact, but always so rightly as to give more the look 
of a real shadow than any one else. 
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he knows anything of geology, but because he instinctively seizes 

the last and finest traces of any visible law. 

§ 34. He was, however, especially obedient to these laws of 

the crests, because he heartily loved them. W e saw in the early 
part of this chapter how the crest outlines harmonized with 
nearly every other beautiful form of natural objects, especially 
in the continuity of their external curves. This continuity "as 
so grateful to Turner’s heart that he would often go gieat 
lengths to serve it. For instance, in one of his drawings of the 
town of Lucerne he has first outlined the Mont Pilate in pencil, 
with a central peak, as indicated by the dotted line in I’ig. 72. 
This is nearly true to the local fact; but being inconsistent with 
the general look of crests, and contrary to Turner s instincts, 
he strikes off the refractory summit, and, leasing his pencil out¬ 
line still in the sky, touches with color only the contour shown 



by the continuous line in the figure, thus treating it just as we 
saw Titian did the great Alp of the Tyrol. He probably, how_ 
ever, would not have done this with so impoi an a • 
the scene as the Mont Pilate, had not the continuous m 
absolutely necessary to his composition, in ore ei o o 
peaked towers of the town, which were his principal » ■ «' 

form of the Pilate being seen only as a rosy shadow n the far off 
sky. We cannot, however, yet estimate the .mportance m h.s 
mind, of this continuity of descending curve until we com.to 
the examination of the lower hill/onfe, hitherto ha „ 
concerned only with their rocky summits ; and before we leave 
those summits, or rather the harder rocks which compose^ hem, 
there is yet another condition of those rocks to be examined^, 
and tha/the condition which is commonly the most mtcrestin 
namely, the Precipice. To this inquiry, however, we had bet- 

ter devote a separate chapter. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


RESULTING FORMS:—THIRDLY, PRECIPICES. 


§ 1. TnE reader was, perhaps, surprised by the smallness of 
the number to which our foregoing analysis reduced Alpine 
summits bearing an ascertainedly peaked or pyramidal form. 
He might not be less so if I were to number the very few occa¬ 
sions on which I have seen a true precipice of any considerable 
height. I mean by a true precipice, one by which a plumb- 
line will swing clear, or without touching the face of it, if sus¬ 
pended from a point a foot or two beyond the brow. Not only 
arc perfect precipices of this kind very rare, but even imperfect 
precipices, which often produce upon the eye as majestic an 
impression as if they were vertical, arc nearly always curiously 
low in proportion to the general mass of the hills to which they 
belong. They are for the most part small steps or rents in large 
surfaces of mountain, and mingled by Nature among her softer 
forms, as cautiously and sparingly as the utmost exertion of his 
voice is, by a great speaker, with his tones of gentleness. 

§ 2. Precipices, in the large plurality of cases, consist of the 






edge of a bed of rock, sharply fractured, in the manner already 
explained in Chap, xii., and are represented, in their connec¬ 
tion with aiguilles and crests, by c, in Fig. 4“-?, p. 105. When 

the bed of rock slopes 
backwards from the edge, 

_ as r7, Fig. 73, a condition 

of precipice is obtained 
more or less peaked, very 
sa f . and very grand.* When the beds are horizontal, b , the 
1 0! P’ CC * s steeper, more dangerous, but much less impress- 
\\ hen 1 1 io beds dope towards the precipice, the front of 




Fig. 73. 


* distinguished from a crest by being the/ace of a large continuous bed 
of rock, not the end of a \V e . 
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it overhangs, and the noblest effect is obtained which is possible 

in mountain forms of this kind. 

§ 3. Singularly enough, the type b is in actual nature nearly 
always the most dangerous of the three, and c the safest, for 
horizontal beds are usually of the softest rocks, and their elilTs 
are caused by some violent agency in constant operation, as 
chalk cliffs by the wearing power of the sea, so that such rocks 
arc continually falling, in one place or another. The form a 
may also be assumed by very soft rocks. But c cannot exist at 
all on- the large scale, unless it is built of good materials, and 
it will then frequently stay in its fixed frown for ages. 

§ 4. It occasionally happens that a precipice is formed 
among the higher crests by the sides of vertical beds of slaty 
crystallines. Such rocks are rare, and never very high, but al¬ 
ways beautiful in their smoothness of surface and general tren¬ 
chant and firm expression. One of the most interesting I know 
is that of the summit of the Breven, on the north of the valley 
of Chamouni. The mountain is formed by vertical sheets of 
slaty crystallines, rather soft at the bottom, and getting harder 
and harder towards the top, until at the very summit it is hard 
and compact as the granite of Waterloo Bridge, though much 
finer in the grain, and breaking into perpendicular faces of rock 
so perfectly cut as to feel smooth to the hand. Fig. 4, p. 107, 
represents, of the real size, a bit which I broke from the edge of 
the cliff, the shaded part underneath being the surface which 
forms the precipice. The plumb-line from the brow of this 
cliff hangs clear 124 English feet ; it is then caught by a ledge 
about three feet wide, from which another precipice falls to 
about twice the height of the first ; but I had not line enough 
to measure it with from the top, and could not get down to the 
ledge. When I say the line hangs clear, I mean when once it is 
off the actual brow of the cliff, which is a little rounded for 
about fourteen or fifteen feet, from a to b, in the section, l-'ig. 
75. Then the rock recedes in an almost unbroken concave 
sweep, detaching itself from the plumb-line about two feet at 
the point c (the lateral dimensions are exaggerated to show the 
curve), and approaching it again at the ledge d, which is 124 
feet below a. The plumb-line, fortunately, can be seen through¬ 
out its whole extent from a sharp bastion of the precipice 
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farther on, for the face of the cliff runs, in horizontal plan, very 
nearly to the magnetic north and south, as shown in Fig. 74, the 
plumb-line swinging at a, and seen from the advanced point p. 
It would give a similar result at any other part of the cl ill face, 

but may be most conveniently cast 
from the point a, a little below, and 
to the north of the summit. 

§ 5. But although the other divi¬ 
sions of this precipice, below the 
ledge which stops the plummet, give 
it altogether a height of about five 
hundred feet,* the whole looks a 
mere step on the huge slope of the 
Breven ; and it only deserves men¬ 
tion among Alpine cliffs as one of 
singular beauty and decision, yet 
perfectly approachable and examin¬ 
able even by the worst climbers; 
which is very rarely the case with 
cliffs of the same boldness. I sup¬ 
pose that this is the reason for its 
having been often stilted in scientific 
works that no cliff could be found 
in the Alps from which a plumb-line 
would swing two hundred feet. 
This can possibly be true (and even 
with this limitation I doubt it) of 
cliffs conveniently approachable by 
experimental philosophers. For, 
indeed, one way or another, it is 
curious how Nature fences out, as it 
were, the brows of her boldest preci¬ 
pices. Wherever a plumb-line will 
swing, the precipice is, almost without exception, of the type c> 
in big. (3, .he brow of it. rounding towards the edge for, per¬ 
haps, lifty or a hundred yards above, rendering it unsafe in tho 
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* The contour of the whole cliff, seen from near its foot as it rises above 
tin? shoulder of the Breven, is as at Fig. TO opposite. The part measured is 
ad; but the precipice recedes to the summit b, on which a human figure is 
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highest degree for any inexperienced person to attempt ap¬ 
proach. But it is often possible to ascertain from a distance, if 
the cliff can be got relieved against the sky, the approximate de¬ 
gree of its precipitousness. 

4 6. It may, I think, be assumed, almost with certainty, that 
whenever a precipice is very bold and very high, it is formed 
by beds more or less approaching horizontally, out of which it 
has been cut, like the side of a haystack from which part has 

discernible to tlic naked eye merely as a point. The bank from which the cliff 
rises, c. rcades as it falls to the left ; so that five hundred feet may perhaps be 
an under-estimale of the height below the summit. The straight sloping hues 
are cleavages, across tUe beds. Finally, Fig. 4, Plate 25, gives the look of 
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been removed. The wonderfulness of this operation I have 
before insisted upon ; here we have to examine the best examples 
of it. 

As, in forms of central rock, the Aiguilles of Chamoimi, 
so in notableness of lateral precipice, the Matterhorn, or Mpnt 
Cervin, stands, on the whole, unrivalled among the Alps, being 
terminated, on two of its sides, by precipices which produce on 
the imagination nearly the effect of verticality. There is, how¬ 
ever, only one point at which they reach anything approaching 
such a condition ; and that point is wholly inaccessible either 
from below or above, but sufficiently measurable by a series of 


observations. 

§ 7. From the slope of the hill above, and to the west of, the 
village of Zermatt, the Matterhorn presents itself under the 

figure shown on the right hand in the 
opposite plate ( 38 ). The whole 
height of the mass, from the glacier 
^ out of which it rises, is about 4000 
feet; and although, as before noticed, 
the first slope from the top towards 
the right is merely a perspective line, 
the part of the contour c d , Fig. 33, 
p. 181, which literally overhangs,* 
cannot be. An apparent slope, how¬ 
ever steep, so that it does not overpass 
the vertical, may be a horizontal line ; but the moment it can 
be shown literally to overhang, it must be one of two things,— 
cither an actually pendant fare of rock, as at a , Fig. 77, or the 
under edge of an overhanging cornice of rock, b. Of course the 
latter condition, on such a scale as this of the Matterhorn, would 
be the more wonderful of the two ; but I was anxious to deter¬ 
mine which of these it really was. 

£ 8. My first object was to reach some spot commanding, as 
nearly as might be, the lateral profile of the Mont Cervin. The 
most available point for this purpose was the top of the Riffel- 
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* At an ancle of 70 w ith the horizon. See the Table of angles, p. 181. 
The line at in Fig. 33. is loo steep, ns well as in the plate here ; but the 
other slopes are approximately accurate. I would have made them quite 
bo, but diil not like to alter the sketch made on the spot. 
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horn ; which, however, first attempting to climb by its deceitful 
western side, and being stopped, for the moment, by the singu¬ 
lar moat and wall which defend its Malaklioff-like summit, 
fearing that I might not be able ultimately to reacli the top, I 
made the drawing of the Cervin, on the left hand in 1 late 38, 
from the edge of the moat; and found afterwards the difference 
in aspect, as it was seen from the 
true summit, so slight as not to ne¬ 
cessitate the trouble of making an¬ 
other drawing.* 

§ 9. It may be noted in passing, 
that this wall which with its regular 
fosse defends the Riffelhorn on its 
western side, and a similar one on 
its eastern side, though neither of 


« 
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them of any considerable height, are 
curious instances of trenchant preci¬ 
pice, formed, I suppose, by slight 
slips or faults of the serpentine rock. 

The summit of the horn, «, Fig. iS, 
seems to have been pushed up in a 
mass beyond the rest of the ridge, 
or else the rest of the ridge to have 
dropped from it on each side, at bc y 
leaving the two troublesome faces of cliff right across the crag , 
hard, green as a sea wave, and polished like the inside of a sea- 

* Professor Forbes gives the bearing of the Cervin from the top of the 
Riffelhorn as 351°, or N. 9° w., supposing local attraction to have caused au 
error of 05° to the northward, which would make the true bearing n ,4 w. 
From the point just under the Riffelhorn summit, r, m Fig. 78. at which my 
drawing was made. I found the Cervin bear n. 79° w. without any allow- 
mice for attraction : the disturbing influence would seem therefore con¬ 
fined or nearly so, to the summit a. 1 did not know at the time that there 
was any such influence traceable, and took no bearing from the summit 
For the rest. I cannot vouch for bearings as I can for angles, as their accu¬ 
racy was of no importance to my work, and I merely noted them with a com- 

mon pocket compass and in the sailor’s way (s. by w. and * w. & c.) "hith 
involves the probability of error of from two to three degrees on either side 
of the true hearing. The other drawing in Plate 38 was made from a point 
only a degree or two to the westward of the village of Zermatt. I have no 
note of the bearing ; but it must be about s. 60“ or Go w 
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shell, where the weather has not effaced the surface produced by 
the slip. It is only by getting past the eastern cliff that the 
summit can be reached at all, for on its two lateral escarpments 
the mountain seems quite inaccessible, being in its whole mass 
nothing else than the top of a narrow wall with a raised battle¬ 
ment, as rudely shown in perspective at c (/; the flanks of the 
wall falling towards the glacier on one side, and to the lower 
Ili (Tel on the other, four or five hundred feet, not, indeed, in un¬ 
broken precipice, but in a form quite incapable of beingscaled.* 

§ 10. To return to the Cervin. The view of it given on the left 
hand in Plate 38 shows the ridge in about its narrowest profile ; 
and shows also that this ridge is composed of beds of rock shelv¬ 
ing across it, apparently horizontal, or nearly so, at the top, and 
sloping considerably southwards (to the spectator’s left), at the 



Fig. 79. 


bottom. How far this slope is 
a consequence of the advance of 
the nearest angle giving a steep 
perspective to the beds, I cannot 
say ; my own belief would have 
been that a great deal of it is 
thus deceptive, the beds lying 
as the tiles do in the somewhat 
anomalous, but perfectly con¬ 
ceivable house-roof, Fig. 79. 
to the beds themselves a very con- 
may, the main facts of the thin- 
horizontalitv, and the daring 
mountain has been hewn out of 

Visible, I 
to the uttermost, incom- 


Saussure, however, attributes 
siderable slope. But be this as it 
ness of the beds, their comparative 
swordsweep by which the whole 
them, are from this spot comprehensible at a glance. 
should have said ; but eternallv, and 


* hull prudent travellers may perhaps be triad to know the way to the 
top ot tin 1 1 i !l el horn. 1 tielicve there is only one path ; which ascends (from 

Ih'-vh on its eastern slope, until, near the summit, the low 
-niooth ( HIT. extending from side to side of the ridge, seems, 
in slope, to liar all farther advance. This cl ill may, how- 
■1 climber, be mastered even at the southern extremity; but 
- there : at the opposite or northern side of it, just at its base, 
is a ..tie cornice, about a foot broad, which does not look promising at first, 

but widens presently ; and when once it is past, there is no more difficulty 
in reaching summit. 


the riiliro »•* 

but prrfecth 

as on the \v« 

ever, hv u 
* 

it is dansror 
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preliensible. Every geologist who speaks of this mountain seems 
to be struck by the wonderfulncss of its calm sculpture—the ab¬ 
sence of all aspect of convulsion, and yet the stern chiselling of 
so vast a mass into its precipitous isolation leaving no ruin nor 
debris near it. “ Quelle force n a-t-il pas fallu, exclaims M. 


Saussure, “ pour rompre, et pour balayer tout co qui manque 
a cette pyramidc !” “ What an overturn of all ancient ideas 

in Geology,” says Professor Forbes, “ to find a pinnacle of 
15,000 feet high [above the sea] sharp as a pyramid, and with 
perpendicular precipices of thousands of feet on every hand, to 
be a representative of the older chalk formation ; and what a dif¬ 
ficulty to conceive the nature of a convulsion (even with unlim¬ 
ited power), which could produce a configuration like the Mont 

Ccrvin rising from the glacier of Zmutt !” 

§ 11. The term “ perpendicular” is of course applied by 

the Professor in the “ poetical” 
temper of Reynolds,—that is 
to say, in one “ inattentive to 
minute exactness in details ;” 
but the effect of this strange 
Matterhorn upon the imagina¬ 
tion is indeed so great, that ^ ^ 

even the gravest philosophers 

cannot resist it; and Professor Forbes’s drawing of the peak, 
outlined at page 180, has evidently been made under the influ¬ 
ence of considerable excitement. For fear of being deceived by 
enthusiasm also, I daguerreotyped the Cervin from the edge of 
the little lake under the crag of the Riffelhorn, with the some¬ 
what amazing result shown in Fig. 80. So cautious is Nature, 
even in her boldest work, so broadly does she extend the founda¬ 
tions, and strengthen the buttresses, of masses which produce 
so striking an impression as to he described, even by the most 

careful writers, as perpendicular. 

§ 12. The only portion of the Matterhorn which approaches 

such a condition is the shoulder, before alluded to, forming a 
step of about one twelfth the height of the whole peak, shown 
by light on its snowy side, or upper surface, in the right-hand 
figure of Plate 38. Allowing 4000 feet for the height of the 
peak, this step or shoulder will be between 300 and 400 feet in 
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absolute height; and as it is not only perpendicular, but as¬ 
suredly overhangs, both at this snow-lighted angle and at the 
other corner of the mountain (seen against the sky in the same 
figure), I have not the slightest doubt that a plumb-line would 
swing from the brow of either of these bastions, between 600 
and 800 feet, without touching rock. The intermediate por¬ 
tion of the cliff which joins them is, however, not more than 
vertical. I was therefore anxious chiefly to observe the struc¬ 
ture of the two angles, and, to that end, to see the mountain 
close on that side, from the Zmutt glacier. 

§ 13. I am afraid my dislike to the nomenclatures invented 
by the German philosophers has been unreasonably, though 
involuntarily, complicated with that which, crossing out of 
Italy, one necessarily feels for those invented by the German 
peasantry. As travellers now every day more frequently visit 
the neighborhood of the Monte Rosa.it would surely be a permis¬ 
sible, because convenient, poetical license, to invent some other 


name for this noble glacier, whose present title, certainly not 
euphonious, has the additional disadvantage of being easily con¬ 
founded with that of the Zermatt glacier, properly so called. . I 
mean myself, henceforward, to call it the Red glacier, because, 
for two or three miles above its lower extremity, the whole sur¬ 
face of it is covered with blocks of reddish gneiss, or other slaty 
crystalline rocks,—some fallen from the Cervin, some from the 
Weisshorn, some brought from the Stockhi and Dent d’Erin, 
but little rolled or ground down in the transit, and covering the 
ice, often four or five feet deep, with a species of macadamiza- 
tion on a large scale (each stone being usually some foot or foot 
and a half in diameter), anything but convenient to a traveller 
in baste. Higher up, the ice opens into broad white fields and 


furrows, hard and dry, scarcely fissured at all, except just under 
i la* Cervin, and forming a silent and solemn causeway, paved, 
11 8CCms > with "’hite marble from side to side ; broad enough 
for the march of an army in line of battle, but quiet as a street 
of tombs in a buried city, and bordered on each hand by ghostly 
cliffs of that faint granite purple which seems, in its far-away 
height, as unsubstantial as the dark blue that bounds it the 
whole scene so changeless and soundless ; so removed, not 
merely from the presence of men, but even from their thoughts ,• 
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so destitute of all life of tree or herb, and so immeasurable in its 
lonely brightness of majestic death, that it looks like a world 
from which not only the human, hut the spiritual, presences 
had perished, and the last of its archangels, building the great 
mountains for their monuments, had laid themselves down in 
the sunlight to an eternal rest, each in his white shroud. 

§ 14. The first point from which the Matterhorn precipices, 
which I came to examine, show their structure distinctly, is 
about half-way up the valley, before reaching the glacier. The 
most convenient path, and access to the ice, are on the south ; 
but it is best, in order to watch the changes of the Matterhorn, 
to keep on the north side of the valley ; and, at the point just 
named, the shoulder marked e in Fig. 33, p. 181, is seen, in the 
morning sunlight, to be composed of zig¬ 
zag beds, apparently of eddied sand. 

(Fig. 81.) ^ 

I have no doubt they once were eddied 
sand ; that is to say, sea or torrent drift, 
hardened by fire into crystalline rock ; but 
whether they ever were or not, the certain 
fact is, that here we have a precipice, 
trenchant, overhanging, and 500 feet m 
height, cut across the thin beds which 
compose it as smoothly as a piece of fine-grained wood is cut with 

& chisel. 

§ 15. From this point, also, the nature of the corresponding 
bastion, c d , Fig 33, is also discernible. It is the edge of a 
great concave precipice, cut out of the mountain, as the smooth 
hollows are out of the rocks at the foot of a waterfall, and across 
which the variously colored beds, thrown by perspective into cor¬ 
responding curvatures, run exactly like the seams of canvas in 
i Venetian felucca’s sail. 

Seen from this spot, it seems impossible that the mountain 
should long support itself in such a form, but the impression is 
only caused by the concealment of the vast proportions of the 
mass behind, whose poise is quite unaffected by this hollowing 
at one point. Thenceforward, as we ascend the glacier, the Mat¬ 
terhorn every moment expands in apparent width ; and having 
reached the foot of the Stockhi (about a four hours’ walk from 
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Zermatt), and getting the Cervin summit to bear s. Ilf E., I 
made the drawing of it engraved opposite, which gives a true 
idea of the relations between it and the masses of its foundation. 
The bearing stated is that of the apparent summit only, as from 
this point the true summit is not visible ; the rocks which seem 
to form the greatest part of the mountain being in reality noth¬ 
ing but its foundations, while the little white jagged peak, re¬ 
lieved against the dark hollow just below the seeming summit, 
is the rock marked <j in Fig. 33. But the structure of the mass, 
and the long ranges of horizontal, or nearly horizontal, beds 
which form its crest, showing in black points like arrow-heads 
through the snow, where their ridges are left projecting by the 
avalanche channels, are better seen than at any other point I 
reached, together with the sweeping and thin zones of sandy 
gneiss below, bending apparently like a coach-spring ; and the 
notable point about the whole is, that this under-bed, of seem¬ 
ingly the most delicate substance, is that prepared by Nature to 
build her boldest precipice with, it being this bed which emerges 
at tlie two bastions or shoulders before noticed, and which by 


that projection causes the strange oblique distortion of the whole 

mountain mass, as it is seen from Zermatt. 

§ 1(5, And our surprise will still be increased as we farther 
examine the materials of which the whole mountain is com¬ 
posed. In many places its crystalline slates, where their hori¬ 
zontal surfaces are exposed along the projecting beds of their 
foundations, break into ruin so total that the foot dashes 
through their loose red flakes as through heaps of autumn leaves ; 
and yet, just where their structure seems most delicate, just 
where they seem to have been swept before the eddies of the 
streams that first accumulated them, in the most passive whirls, 
there the after ages have knit them into the most massive 
strength, and there have hewn out of them those firm grey bas¬ 
tions of the Cervin.—overhanging, smooth, flawless, unconquer¬ 
able ! For. unlike the Chamonni aiguilles, there is no aspect of 

destruction about the Matterhorn cliffs. Thev are not torn 

* 

remnants of separating spires, yielding flake by flake, and band 
by band, to the continual process of decay. They are, on the 
contrary, an unaltered monument, seemingly sculptured long 
ago, the huge walls retaining vet the forms into which they were 
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first engraven, and standing like an Egyptian temple,—delicate- 
fronted, softly colored, the suns of uncounted ages rising and 
falling upon it continually, but still casting the same line of 
shadows from east to west, still, century after century, touching 
the same purple stains on the lotus pillars ; while the desert 
sand ebbs and flows about their feet, as those autumn leaves of 
rock lie heaped and weak about the base of the Gen in. 

§ 17. Is not this a strange type, in the very heart and height 
of these mysterious Alps—these wrinkled hills in their snowy, 
cold, grey-haired old age, at first so silent, then, as we keep 
quiet at their feet, muttering and whispering to us garrulously, 
in broken and dreaming fits, as it were, about their childhood — 
is it not a strange type of the things which “out of weakness 
are made strong?” If one of those little Hakes of mica-sand, 
hurried in tremulous spangling along the bottom of the ancient 
river, too light to sink, too faint to float, almost too small for 
sight, could have had a mind given to it as it was at last borne 
down with its kindred dust into the abysses of the stream, and 
laid, (would it not have thought?) for a hopeless eternity, in the 
dark ooze, the most despised, forgotten, and feeble of all earth s 
atoms ; incapable of any use or change ; not fit, down there in 
the diluvial darkness, so much as to help an earth-wasp to 
build its nest, or feed the first fibre of a lichen what would it 
have thought, had it been told that one day, knitted into a 
strength as of imperishable iron, rustless by the air, infusible by 
the flame, out of the substance of it, with its fellows, the axe of 
God should hew that Alpine tower ; that against //—poor, 
helpless, mica flake !—the wild north winds should rage in vain ; 
beneath //-low-fallen mica flake! — the snowy lulls should l.o 
bowed like flocks of sheep, and the kingdoms of the earth fade 
away in unregarded blue ; and around it—weak, wave-drifted 
mica flake !—the great war of the firmament should burst m 
thunder, and yet stir it not ; and the fiery arrows and angry 
meteors of the night fall blunted back from it into the air ; and 
all the stars in the clear heaven should light, one by one as they 
rose, new cressets upon the points of snow that fringed its abid¬ 
ing-place on the imperishable spire? 

is. I have thought it worth while, for the sake of these 

lessons, and the other interests connected with them, to lead the 
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reader thus far into the examination of the principal precipices 
among the Alps, although, so far as our immediate purposes are 
concerned, the inquiry cannot be very fruitful or helpful to ns. 
For rocks of this kind, being found only in the midst of the 
higher snow fields, are not only out of the general track of the 
landscape painter, but are for the most part quite beyond his 
power—even beyond Turner’s. The waves of snow, when it 
' becomes a principal element in mountain form, are at ouce so 
subtle in tone, and so complicated in curve and fold, that no 
skill will express them, so «is to keep the whole luminous mass 
in anything like a true relation to the rock darkness. For the 
distant rocks of the upper jicaks are themselves, when in light, 
paler than white paper, and their true size and relation to near 
objects cannot bo exhibited unless they are painted in the palest 
tones. Yet, as compared with their snow, they are so dark that 
a daguerreotype taken for the proper number of seconds to draw 
the snow shadows rightly, will always represent the rocks as 
coal-black. In order, therefore, to paint a snowy mountain prop¬ 
erly, we should need a light as much brighter than white paper 
us white paper is brighter than charcoal. So that although it is 
possible, with deep blue sky, and purple rocks, and blue 
shadows, to obtain a very interesting resemblance of suow effect, 
and a true one up to a certain poiut (as in the best examples of 
the body-color drawings sold so extensively in Switzerland) it 
is not possible to obtain any of those refinements of form and 
gradation which a great artist’s eye requires. Turner felt that, 
among these highest hills, no serious or perfect work could be 


done; and although in one or two of his vignettes (il ready re¬ 
ferred to in the first volume) he showed his knowledge of them, 
his practice, in larger works, was always to treat the snowy 
mountains merely as a far-away white cloud, concentrating the 
interest of his picture on nearer and more tractable objects. 

1 § 19. One circumstance, however, bearing upon art, we may 

note before leaving the^e upper precipices, namely, the way in 
which they illustrate (lie favorite expression of Ilomer and 
Dante —cut rucks. However little satisfied we had reason to bo 


with the leg roe. of affection shown towards mountain scenery 
by either { f., we may now perceive, with some respect and sur¬ 

prise, that they had got at one character which was in the 
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essence of the noblest rocks, just as the early illuminators got at 
the principles which lie at the heart of vegetation. As diatin- 
guishcd from all other natural forms,—from libras which are 
torn, crystals which arc broken, stones which are rounded or 
worn, animal and vegetable forms which arc grown or mould- 
ed,—the true hard rock or precipice is notably a thing cut, its 
inner grain or structure seeming to have less to do with its lorm 
than is seen in any other object or substance whatsoever ; and 
the aspect of subjection to some external sculpturing instrument 
being distinct in almost exact proportion to the size and stabil¬ 
ity of the mass. 

§ 20. It is not so, however, with the next groups of moun¬ 
tain which we have to examine—those formed by the softer slaty 
cohcrents, when their perishable and frail substance has been 
raised into cliffs in the manner illustrated by Fig. 12 at p. 
—cliffs whose front every frost disorganizes into tilmy s.iale, 
and of which every thunder-shower dissolves tons m the swoln 
blackness of torrents. If this takes place from the top down¬ 
wards, the cliff is gradually effaced, and a more or less rounded 
eminence is soon all that remains of it ; but if the lower beds 
only decompose, or if the whole structure is strengthened here 
and there by courses of harder rock, the precipice is under¬ 
mined, and remains hanging in perilous ledges and projections 
until, the process having reached the limit of its strength, vast 
portions of it fall at once, leaving new fronts of equal rugged¬ 
ness, to be ruined and cast down in their turn. 

The whole district of the northern inferior Alps, from the 
mountains of the Rcposoir to the Gemini, is full of precipices of 
this kind ; the well known crests of the Mont Boron, and of t 10 
Aiguille dc Varens, above Sallcnehes, being connected by the 
great cliffs of the valley of Sixt, the dark mass of the Buet, the 
Dent du Midi de Bex, and the Diablerets, with the great amphi¬ 
theatre of rock in whose securest recess the path ot the Gemini 
hides its winding. But the most frightful and most character¬ 
istic cliff in the whole group is the range of the Roeheia i ea 
Fys above the Col d’Anternc. It happens to have a bed of 
harder limestone at the top than in any other part of its mass ; 
and this bed, protecting its summit, enables it to lorm iUo f 
into the most ghastly ranges of pinnacle which I know amon 0 
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mountains. In one spot the upper edge of limestone has formed 

a complete cornice, or rather bracket—for it is not extended 

enough to constitute a cornice, which projects far into the air 

over the wall of ashy rock, and is seen against the clouds, when 

they pass into the chasm beyond, like the nodding coping-stone 

of a castle—only the wall below is not less than 2500 feet in 

* 

height,—not vertical, but steep enough to seem so to the imagi¬ 
nation. 

§ 21. Such precipices are among the most impressive as well 
as the most really dangerous of mountain ranges ; in many spots 
inaccessible with safety either from below or from above ; dark 
in color, robed with everlasting mourning, for ever tottering 
like a great fortress shaken by war, fearful as much in their 
weakness as in their strength, and vet gathered after everv fall 
into darker frowns and unlnimiliated threatening ; for ever in¬ 
capable of comfort or of healing from herb or flower, nourishing 
no root in their crevices, touched by no hue of life on buttress 
or ledge, hut. to the utmost, desolate ; knowing no shaking of 
leaves in the wind, nor of grass beside the stream,—no motion 
but their own mortal shivering, the deathful crumbling of atom 
from atom in their corrupting stones ; knowing no sound of liv¬ 
ing voice or living tread, cheered neither by the kid’s bleat nor 
the marmot’s cry ; haunted only bv uninterrupted echoes from 
far oil', wandering hither and thither among their walls, unable 
to escape, and hv the hiss of angry torrents, and sometimes the 
shriek of a bird that flits near the face of them, and sweeps 
frightened hack from under their shadow into the gulf of air : 
and, sometimes, when the echo has fainted, and the wind has 
carried the sound of the torrent awav, and the bird has van- 
ished, and the mouldering stones are still for a little time,—a 
brown moth, opening and shutting its wings upon a grain of 
dust, may be the only thing that moves, or feels, in all the wa-te 


of weary precipice, darkening five 
depth of heaven. 


thousand feet of the him 


ij 22. It will not be thought that there is nothing in a scene 
such as this deserving our contemplation, or capable of convey¬ 
ing useful lessons, if it were fit-1 v rendered by art. I cannot 

• * 

invsell conceive any picture more impressive than a faithful ren¬ 
dering of such a clitf would be, supposing the aim of the artist 
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to be the utmost tone of sad sublime. I am. nevertheless, aware 
of no instance in which the slightest attempt has been made to 
express their character ; the reason being, partly, the extreme 
difficulty of the task, partly the want of temptation in specious 
color or form. For the majesty of this kind of cliff depends en¬ 
tirely on its size : a low range of such rock is as uninteresting as 
it is ugly : and it is only by making the spectator understand 
the enormous scale of their desolation, and the spat e w nc i ie 
shadow of .their danger oppresses, that any impression can be 
made upon his mind. And this scale cannot he expressed by 
any artifice; the mountain cannot he made to look huge y 
painting it blue or faint, otherwise it loses all its ghastliness. 
It must be painted in its own near and solemn colors, black and 
ashen grey ; and its size must he expressed by thorough drawing 
of its innumerable details—pure quantity ,—with certain points 
of comparison explanatory of the whole. This is no ligh task , 
and, attempted by any man of ordinary genius, would need 
steady and careful painting for three or four months • while to 
such a man, there would appear to be nothing worth Ins toil m 
the gloom of the subject, unrelieved as it is even by 'unetv of 
form ; for the soft rock of which these cliffs arc composed rare¬ 
ly breaks into bold masses ; aud the gloom of their effect partly 

depends on its not doing so. . 

8 23 Yet, while painters thus reject the natural, and lar 0 e 

sublime,' which is ready to their band, how strangely do they 
seek after a false and small sublime. It is not that they rrpio- 
bate gloom, but they will only have a gloom of their own mak¬ 
ing ;just as half the world will not see the terrible and sad 
truths which the universe is full of, but surrounds itself with 
little clouds of sulky and unnecessary fog for its own special 
breathing. A portrait is not thought grind unless it has a 
thunder-cloud behind it (as if a hero could not bo brave in sun¬ 
shine) • a ruin is not melancholy enough till it is seen by moon¬ 
light or twilight; and every condition of theatrical pensiveness 
oi S o, the theatrical terrific is exhausted m setting forth scenes 
or persons which in themselves are, perhaps, very quiet scenes 
and homely persons ; while that which, without any accessories 
at all, is everlastingly melancholy and terrific, wo refuse 
paint,—nay, we refuse even to observe it in its reality, while we 
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seek for the excitement of the very feelings it was meant to ad¬ 
dress, in every conceivable form of our false ideal. 

For instance : there have been few pictures more praised for 
their sublimity than the “ Deluge” of Nicolas Poussin ; of 
which, nevertheless, the sublimity, such as it is, consists wholly 
in the painting of everything grey or brown,—not the grey and 
brown of great painters, full of mysterious and unconfessed 
colors, dim blue, and shadowy purple, and veiled gold,—but the 
stony grey and dismal brown of the conventionalist; Madame 
de Genlis, whose general criticisms on painting are full of good 
sense—singularly so, considering the age in which she lived*— 
has the following passage on this picture :— 

” 4 I remember to have seen the painting you mention ; but I 
own I found nothing in it very beautiful. ’ 

“ ‘ You have seen it rain often enough V 

“ 1 Certainly. * 


“ ‘ Have you ever at such times observed the color of the 
clouds attentively?—how the dusky atmosphere obscures all ob¬ 
jects, makes them, if distant, disappear, or be seen with diffi¬ 
culty ? Had you paid a prop r attention to these effects of rain, 

y° u W0l, ld have been amazed by the exactitude with which they 
are painted by Poussin.’ ”f 

$ ~4. Madame de henlis is just in her appeal to nature, but 
had not herself looked carefully enough to make her appeal ac¬ 
curate. She had noticed one of the principal effects of rain, 
but not the other. It is true that the dusky atmosphere “ob¬ 
scures all objects,” but it is also true that Nature, never intend¬ 
ing the eye of man to be without delight, has provided a rich 
compensation for this shading of the tints with darkness , in 
their brightening by moisture. Every color, wet, is twice as 
brilliant as it is when dry ; and when distances are obscured by 
mist, and bright colors vanish from the sky, and gleams of sun- 

* 11,10 l 1 rom thc ear,h ’ the foreground assumes all its loveliest 
hues, the grass and foliage revive into their perfect green, and 


writer'’1^7 *° haVC n ^ tioa ^ Genlis as one of the few 

L hose inlluence was always exerted to restore to truthful feelin-s 

s ; mp,c c, 7 v “ cnts pursuits, the persons accessible 
nason in the frivolous world of her times. 

t VeilhVs du Chateau, vol. ii. 
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every sunburnt rock glows into an agate. The colors of moun¬ 
tain foregrounds can never be seen in perfection unless they arc 
wet ; nor can moisture be entirely expressed except by Jillness of 
color. So that Poussin, in search of a false sublimity, painting 
every object in his picture, vegetation and all, of one dull grey 
and brown, has actually rendered it impossible for an educated 
eye to conceive it as representing rain at all ; it is a dry, vol¬ 
canic darkness. It may be said that had he painted the effect of 
rain truly, the picture, composed of the objects he has intro¬ 
duced, would have become too pretty for his purpose. Put his 
error, and the error of landscapists in general, is in seeking to 
express terror by false treatment, instead of going to Nature 
herself to ask her what she has appointed to be everlastingly ter¬ 
rible. The greatest genius would be shown by taking the scene 
in its plainest and most probable facts ; not seeking to change 
pity into fear, by denying the beauty of the world that was pass¬ 
ing away. But if it were determined to excite fear, and fear 
only, it ought to have been done by imagining the true ghastli¬ 
ness of the tottering cliffs of Ararat or Caucasus, as the heavy- 
waves first smote against the promontories that until then had 
only known the thin fanning of the upper air of heaven not 
by painting leaves and grass slate-grey. And a new world of 
sublimity might be opened to us, if any painter of power and 
feeling would devote himself, for a few months, to these solemn 
cliffs of the dark limestone Alps, and would only paint one of 
them, as it truly stands, not in rain nor storm, but in its own 
eternal sadness: perhaps best on some fair summer c\ening, 
when its fearful veil of immeasurable rock is breathed upon by 
warm air, and touched with fading rays of purple ; and all that 
it has of the melancholy of ruin, mingled with the might of en¬ 
durance, and the foreboding of danger, rises in its grey gloom 
against the gentle sky ; the soft wreaths of the evening clouds 
expiring along its ridges one by one, and leaving it, at last, with 
no light but that of its own cascades, standing like white pillars 
here and there along its sides, motionless and soundless in their 


distance. 

§ 25. Here, however, we must leave these more formidable 
examples of the Alpine precipice, to examine those winch, by 
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Turner or by artists in general, have been regarded as properly 
within the sphere of their art. 

Turner had in this respect some peculiar views induced by 
early association. It has already been noticed, in my pamphlet 
on Pre-Raphaelitism, that his first conceptions of mountain 
scenery seem to have been taken from Yorkshire ; and its round- 
ed hills, far winding rivers, and broken limestone scars, to have 
formed a type in his mind to which he sought, as far as might 
be, to obtain some correspondent imagery in all other landscape. 
Hence, he almost always preferred to have a precipice low down 
on the hillside, rather than near the top ; liked an extent of 
rounded slope above, and the vertical cliff to the water or valley, 
better than the slope at the bottom and wall at the top (compare 
Fig. 13, p. 148) ; and had his attention early directed to those 
horizontal, or comparatively horizontal, beds of rock which usu¬ 
ally form the faces of precipices in the Yorkshire dales ; not, as 
in the Matterhorn, merely indicated by veined coloring on the 
surface of the smooth cliff, but projecting, or mouldering away, 
in definite successions of ledges, cornices, or steps. 

t; 20. This decided love of the slope, or bank above the wall, 
rather than below it, is one of Turner's most marked idiosyn¬ 
crasies. and gives a character to his composition, as distinguished 
from that of other men, perhaps more marked than any which 
are traceable in other features of it (except, perhaps, in his pear- 
shaped ideal of trees, of which more hereafter). For when 
mountains are striking to the general eye, they almost always 
have the high crest or wall of cliff on the top of their slopes, 
rising from the plain first in mounds of meadow-land, and 


bosses of rock, and studded 


softness of forest : the brown cot¬ 


tages pooping through grove above grove, until just where the 
deep shade of the pines becomes blue or purple in the haze of 
height, a red wall of upper precipice rises from the pasture land, 
and trets the sky with glowing serration. Plate 40, opposite, 
represents a mass of mountain just above Yilleneure, at the head 
of the Lake ol Geneva, in which the type of the structure is 
shown with singular clearness. Much of the scenery of western 


Switzerland, and characteristically the whole of that of Savov, 


is composed of mountains of this kind -, 
between Ghambery and Grenoble, which 


the isolated group 
holds the Grande 
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Chartreuse in the heart of it, is constructed entirely of such 
masses ; and the Montagne de Vergi, which in like manner en¬ 
closes the narrow meadows and tracericd cloisters of the Con¬ 
vent of the Reposoir, forms the most striking feature among all 
the mountains that border the valley of the Arve between Cluse 
and Geneva ; while ranges of clilfs presenting precisely the same 
typical characters frown above the bridge and fortress of Mont- 
Meillan, and enclose, in light blue calm, the waters of the Lake 


of Annecy. . 

§ 27. Now, although in many of his drawings turner 

acknowledges this structure, it seems always to be with some 

degree of reluctance ; whereas he seizes with instant eagerness, 

and every appearance of contentment, on forms of mountain 

which are rounded into banks above, and cut into precipices 

below, aa is the case in most elevated table-lands ; in the chalk 



Fig. 82. 


coteaux of the Seine, the basalt borders of the Rhine, and the 
lower gorges of the Alps ; so that while the most striking pieces 
of natural mountain scenery usually rise from the plain under 
some such outline as that at «, Fig. 82, Turner always formed 
his composition, if possible, on such an arrangement as that 

^ *One reason for this is clearly the greater simplicity of the 
line. The simpler a line is, so that it be cunningly varied 
within its simplicities, the grander it is ; and Turner likes to 
enclose all his broken crags by such a line as that at b just as 
we saw the classical composer, in our first plate, enclose the 
griffin’s beak with breadth of wing. Nevertheless, I cannot but 
attribute his somewhat wilful and marked rejection of what 
sublimity there is in the other form, to the influence of early 
affections ; and sincerely regret that the fascination exercised 
over him by memory should have led him to pass so much of Ins 
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life in putting a sublimity not properly belonging to them into 
the coteaux of Clairmont and Meauves, and the vine terraces of 
Bingen and Oberwesel ; leaving almost unrecorded the natural 
sublimity, which he could never have exaggerated, of the pine- 
fringed mountains of the Iscre, and the cloudy diadem of the 
Mont Vergi. 

S 28. In all cases of this kind, it is difficult to say how far 
harm and how far good have resulted from what unquestionably 
lias in it something of both. It is to be regretted that Turner’s 
studies should have been warped, by early affection, from the 
Alps to the Rhine ; but tho fact of his feeling this early affec¬ 
tion, and being thus strongly influenced by it through his life, 
is indicative of that sensibility which was at the root of all his 
greatness. Other artists are led away by foreign sublimities and 
distant interests ; delighting always in that which is most 
markedly strange, and quaintly contrary to the scenery of their 
homes. But Turner evidently felt that the claims upon his re¬ 
gard possessed by those places which first had opened to him 
tho jov, and the labor, of his life, could never be superseded ; no 
Alpine cloud could efface, no Italian sunbeam outshine, the mem¬ 
ory of the pleasant dales and days of Rokeby and Bolton ; and 
many a simple promontory, dim with southern olive,—many a 
low cliff that stooped unnoticed over some alien wave, was re¬ 
corded by him with a love, and delicate care, that were tho 
shadows of old thoughts and long-lost delights, whose charm 
yet hung like morning mist above the chanting waves of Wharfo 
and (Jreta. 

S 21). The first instance, therefore, of Turner’s mountain 
drawing which I endeavored to give accurately, in this book, 
was trom those shores of \\ harfc which, I believe, he never 
could revisit without tears; nay, which for all the latter part of 
his life he never could even speak of. but his voice faltered. Wo 
will • examine this instance with greater care. 

it is 1 1 rat to be remembered that in every one of his English 
or I'l'encl) drawings. Turner’s mind was, in two great instincts, 
at variance with itself. The ujl'ectiuns of it clung, as we have 
ju t seen, to humble scenery, and gentle wildness of pastoral 
lile. But the ailnuration of it was, more than any other artist’s 
whatsoever, fastened on largeness of scale. With all his heart. 
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he was attached to the narrow meadows and rounded knolls of 
England ; by all his imagination he was urged to the reverence 
of endless vales and measureless hills ; nor could any scene be 
too contracted for his love, or too vast for his ambition, lienee, 
when he returned to English scenery after his first studies in 
Savoy and Dauphine, he was continually endeavoring to recon¬ 
cile old fondnesses with new sublimities ; and, as in Switzerland 
he chose rounded Alps for the love of Yorkshire, so in York¬ 
shire he exaggerated scale, in memory of Switzerland, and ga\e 
to Ingleborough, seen from llornby Castle, in great part the ex¬ 
pression of cloudy majesty and height which he had seen in the 
Alps from Grenoble. We must continually remember these two 
opposite instincts as we examine the Turuerian topograph) of 
his subject of Bolton Abbey. 

§ 30. The Abbey is placed, as most lovers of our English 
scenery know well, on a little promontory of level park land, 
enclosed by one of the sweeps of the \\ harfe. On the other side 
of the river, the flank of the dale rises in a pretty wooded brow, 
which the river, leaning against, has cut into two or three some¬ 
what bold masses of rock, steep to the water s edge, hut feath¬ 
ered above with copse of ash and oak. Above these rocks, the 
hills are rounded softly upwards to the moorland ; the entiie 
height of the brow towards the river being perhaps two hundred 
feet, and the rocky parts of it not above forty or fifty, so that 
the general impression upon the eye is that the hill is little more 
than twice the height of the ruins, or of the groups of noble ash 
trees which encircle them. One of these groups is conspicuous 
above the rest, growing on the very shore of the tongue of land 
which projects into the river, whose clear brown water, stealing 
first in mere threads between the separate pebbles of shingle, 
and eddying in soft golden lines towards its central currents, 
flows out of amber into ebony, and glides calm and deep below 


the rock on the opposite shore. 

§ 31. Except in this stony bed of the stream, the scene pos¬ 
sesses very little more aspect of mountain character than belongs 
to some of the park and meadow land under the chalk lulls near 
Henley and Maidenhead ; and if it were faithfully drawn in all 
points, and on its true scale, would hardly more affect the imag¬ 
ination of the spectator, unless he traced, with such care as is 
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never from any spectator to be hoped, the evidence of nobler 
character in the pebbled shore and unconspicnous rock. But 
the scene in reality does affect the imagination strongly, and in 
a way wholly different from lowland hill scenery. A little 
farther up the valley the limestone summits rise, and that steep¬ 
ly, to a height of twelve hundred feet above the river, which 
foams between them in the narrow and dangerous channel of 
the Strid. Noble moorlands extend above, purple with heath, 
and broken into scars and glens, and around every soft tuft of 
wood, and gentle extent of meadow, throughout the dale, there 
floats a feeling of this mountain power, and an instinctive ap¬ 
prehension of the strength and greatness of the wild northern 
land. 

§ 32. It is to the association of this power and border stern¬ 
ness with the sweet peace and tender decay of Bolton Priory, 
that the scene owes its distinctive charm. The feelings excited 
by both characters are definitely connected by the melancholy 
tradition of the circumstances to which the Abbey owes its ori- 

w 

gin ; and yet farther darkened by the nearer memory of the 
death, in the same spot which betrayed the boy of Egremont, of 
another, as young, as thoughtless, and as beloved. 


“ The stately priory was reared. 

And Wharfe, ns he moved along, 

To matins joiued a mournful voice. 

Nor failed at evensong.” 

All this association of various awe, and noble mingling of 
mountain strength with religious fear. Turner had to suggest, 
or he would not have drawn Bolton Abbey. lie goes down to 
the shin civ shore ; for the Abbey is but the child of the Wharfe : 
—it is the river, the great cause of the Abbey, which shall be 
his main subject ; only the extremity of the ruin itself is seen 
between the stems of the ash tree ; but the waves of the Wharfe 
are studied with a care which renders this drawing unique 
among Turner’s works, for its expression of the eddies of a 
slow mountain stream, and of their pausing in treacherous depth 
beneath the hollowed rocks. 


On 

shams, 

water’s 


die opposite shore is a singular jutting angle of the 
forming the principal feature of the low cliffs at the 
edge. Turner fastens on it as the only available mass ; 
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draws it with notable care, and then magnifies it, by diminish* 
ing the trees on its top to one fifth of their real size, so that 
what would else have been little more than a stony bank becomes 
a true precipice, on a scale completely suggestive of the heights 
behind. The hill beyond is in like manner lifted into a more 
rounded, but still precipitous, eminence, reaching the utmost 
admissible elevation of ten or twelve hundred feet (measurable 
by the trees upon it). I have engraved this entire portion of the 
drawing of the real size, on the opposite page ; the engraving of the 
whole drawing, published in the England Scries, is also easily 

accessible. 

§ 33. Not knowing accurately to what group of the l ork- 
shire limestones the rocks opposite the Abbey belonged, or their re¬ 
lation to the sandstones at the 
Strid, I wrote to ask my kind 
friend Professor Phillips, who 
instantly sent me a little geolog¬ 
ical sketch of the position of 
these “ Yorcdalc Shales,” add¬ 
ing this interesting note : “ The 
black shales opposite the Abbey 
are curiously tinted at the sur¬ 
face, and are contorted. Most 
artists give them the appearance 
of solid massive rocks ; nor is 

this altogether wrong, especially 
when the natural joints of the shale appear prominent after par- 
ticular accidents ; they should, however, never be made to re- 
semblc [i.e. in solidity] limestone or gritstone.” 

Now the Yorcdalc shales are members of the group of rocks 
which I have called slaty cohcrents, and correspond very closely 
to those portions of the Alpine slates described in Chap. x. § 4 ; 
their main character is continual separation into fine flakes, 
more or less of Dante’s “ iron-colored grain ;” which, however, 
on a large scale, form those somewhat solid-looking masses to 
which Mr Phillips alludes in his letter, and which ho describes, 
in his recently published Geology, in the following general 
terms : “ The shales of this tract are usually dark, close, and 
fissile, and traversed by extremely long straight joints, dividing 




Fig. 83. 
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the rock into rliomboidal prisms ” (i.e. prisms of the shape c, 
Fig. 83, in the section). 

§ 34. Turner had, therefore, these four things to show :— 
1. Flaky division horizontally ; 2. Division by rliomboidal joints ; 
3. Massy appearance occasionally, somewhat concealing the 
structure : 4. Local contortion of the beds. (See passage quot¬ 
ed of Mr. Phillips’s letter). 

Examine, then, the plate just given (12 a). The cleavage of 

the shales runs diagonally up from left to 
right; note especially how delicately it runs 
up through the foreground rock, and is insist¬ 
ed upon, just at the brow of it, in the angular 
step-like fragments ; compare also the etching 
in the first volume. Then note the upright 
pillars in the distance, marked especially as 
rliomboidal by being drawn with the cleavage 
still sloping up on the returning side, as at a , 
Fiir. S3, not as at b, which would be their as- 
pcet if they were square ; and then the indica¬ 
tion of interruption in the structure at the 
brow of the main cliff, where, as well as on the 
nearer mass, exposure to the weather has 
rounded away the cleavages. 

This projection, as before mentioned, does 
exist at the spot; and I believe is partly an 
indication of the contortion in the beds allud¬ 
ed to bv Mr. Phillips ; but no one but Turner 
would have fastened on it, as in anywise de¬ 
serving special attention. 

For the rest, no words are of any use to 
explain the subtle fidelity with which the mi¬ 
nor roundiners and cleavages have been ex- 

Fidelity of this kind can onlv be estimated 
* * 

bv workers : if the reader can himself draw a bit of natural 
• 

precipice in Yorcdalc shale, and then copy a bit of the etch¬ 
ing. he will find some measure of the difference between Tur 

c * 

n 's work and other people's, and not otherwise ; although, 
without any such labor, he may at once perceive that there is a 
difference, and a wide one,—so wide, that I have literally noth* 
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mg to compare the Turnerian work with in previous art. Here, 
however, Fig. 84. is a rock of Claude’s (Liber Vcritatis, No. 91, 
on the left hand), which is something of the shape of Turner s, 
and professes to be crested in like manner with copse-wood. 
The reader may “ compare” as much as he likes, or can, of it. 

§ 35. In fact, as I said some time ago, the whole landscape 
of Claude was nothing but a more or less softened continuance 
of the old traditions of missal-painting, of which I gave exam¬ 
ples in the previous volume. The general notion of rock which 
may be traced in the earliest work, as Figs. 1 and 2 in Plate 10 
Yol. III. is of an upright mass cut out with an adze ; as art ad¬ 
vances, the painters begin to perceive horizontal stratification, 
and, as in all the four other examples of that plate, show some¬ 
thing like true rendering of 
the fracture of rocks in ver¬ 
tical joints with superim¬ 
posed projecting masses. 

They insist on this type, 
thinking it frowning or pic¬ 
turesque, and usually exhib¬ 
it it to more advantage by 
putting a convent, hermit¬ 
age, or castle on the projec¬ 
tion of the crag. In the 
blue backgrounds of the 

missals the projection is of- ...... . .. rnr 

ten wildly extravagant; for instance, the MS. Additional, 11,096 
Brit Mus., has all its backgrounds composed of blue rocks with 
towers upon them, of which Fig. 85 is a characteristic example 
(magnified in scale about one-third ; but, I think, rather dimin¬ 
ished in extravagance of projection). It is infinitely better drawn 
than Claude’s rocks ever are, m the expression of cleavage ; but 
certainly somewhat too bold in standing. Then, in more elabor¬ 
ate work, we get conditions of precipice like Fig. 3 ... Plate 10 
which, indeed, is not ill-drawn in many respects; and the book 
from which it is taken shows other evidences of a love of liatn.e 
sufficiently rare at the period, though joined quaintly with love 
of the grotesque : for instance, the writer, giving an account of 
the natural productions of Saxony, illustrates Ins chapter with a 
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view of the salt mines ; he represents the brine-spring, conducted 
bj r a wooden trough from the rock into an evaporating-house 
wnere it is received in a pan, under which he has painted scarlet 
flames of fire with singular skill ; and the rock out of which the 
brine flows is in its general cleavages the best I ever saw drawn 
by mediaeval art. But it is carefully wrought to the resemblance 
of a grotesque human head. 

§ 36. This bolder quaintness of the missals is very slightly 

modified in religious paintings of 
the period. Fig. 86, by Cima da 
Conegliano, a Venetian, No. 173 
in the Louvre, compared with 
Fig. 3 of Plate 10 (Flemish), will 
show the kind of received tradi¬ 
tion about rocks current through¬ 
out Europe. Claude takes up 
this tradition, and, merely mak¬ 
ing the rocks a little clumsier, and 
more weedy, produces such con¬ 
ditions as Fig. 87 (Liber Veritar- 
tis, No. 91, with Fig. 84 above) ; 
while the orthodox door or arch¬ 
way at the bottom is developed 
into the Homeric cave, shaded 
with laurels, and some ships are 
put underneath it, or seen 
through it, at impossible anchor¬ 
ages. 

§ 37. Fig. 87 is generally 
characteristic, not only of Claude, 
but of the other painters of the 
Renaissance period, because they 
were all equally fond of representing this overhanging of rocks 
witli buildings on the top, and weeds drooping into the air over 
the edge, always thinking to get sublimity by exaggerating the 
projection,, and never able to feel or understand the simplicity 
of real rock lines ; not that they were in want of examples 
around them : on the contrary, though the main idea was tradi¬ 
tional, the modifications of it are always traceable to the lower 
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masses of limestone and tufa which skirt the Alps and Apen¬ 
nines, and which have, in reality, long contracted habits of 
nodding over their bases ; being, both bv \ irgil and Homer, 
spoken of always as “ hanging” or “ over-roofed” rocks. But then 
they have a way of doing it rather different from the Renaissance 
ideas of them. Here, for instance (Plate 41), is a real hanging 
rock, with a castle on the top of it, and (HaTtfpelpt)') laurel, all 
plain fact, from Arona, on the Lago Maggiore ; and, I beliese, 
the reader, though we have not as yet said anything about lines. 



Fio. 87. 


will at once, on comparing it with Fig. 87, recognize the differ, 
ence between the true parabolic flow of the rock-1, nes and the 
humpbacked deformity of Claude ; and, still more the differ¬ 
ence between the delicate overhanging of the natural cliff, cau¬ 
tiously diminished as it gets higher*, and the ideal danger of the 

Liber Veritatis. 

* The actual extent of the projection remaining the same throughout, the 
angle of suspended slope, for that reason, diminishes as the cliff increases in 

height 
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§ 38. And the faet is, generally, that natural cliffs are very 
cautious how they overhang, and that the artist who represents 
them as doing so in any extravagant degree entirely destroys the 
sublimity which he hoped to increase, for the simple reason that 
he takes away the whole rock-nature, or at least that part of it 
which depends upon weight. The instinct of the observer re- 



Fio SS. 


fuses to believe that the rock is ponderous when it overhangs so 
bir, and it lias no more real effect upon him than the imagined 
rocks of a fairy tale. 

1 bough, therefore, the subject sketched on this page is suffi- 
■ '!\ trilling in itself, it is important as a perfect general type 
of the overhanging of that kind of precipices, and of the mode 
in which they are connected with the banks above. Fig. 88 
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shows its abstract leading lines, consisting of one great parabolic 
line x y falling to the brow, curved aqueous lines down the pre¬ 
cipice face, and the springing lines of its vegetation, opposed 
by contrary curves on the farther cliff. Such an arrangement, 
with or without vegetation, may take place on a small or large 
scale ; but a bolder projection than this, except by rare accident, 
and on a small scale, cannot. If the reader will glance back to 
Plate 37, and observe the arrangement of the precipices on the 
right hand, he will now better understand what Turner means by 
them. But the whole question of the beauty of this form, or mode 
of its development, rests on the nature of the bank above the 
cliffs, and of the aqueous forces that carved it ; and this discus¬ 
sion of the nature of banks, as it will take some time, had better 
be referred to next chapter. One or two more points are, how¬ 


ever, to be stated here. 

§ 39. For the reader has probably been already considering 
how it is that these overhanging cliffs are formed at all, and 
why they appear thus to be consumed away at the bottom. 
Sometimes if of soft material they actually are so consumed by 
the quicker trickling of streamlets at the base than at the sum¬ 
mit, or by the general action of damp in decomposing the rock. 
But in the noblest instances, such cliffs are constructed as at c 
in Fig. 73, above, and the inward retirement of the precipice is 
the result of their tendency to break at right angles to the beds, 
modified according to the power of the rock to support itself, 


and the aqueous action from above or below. 

I have before alluded (in p. 157) to this somewhat perilous 
arrangement permitted in the secondary strata. Ihedangei, be 
it observed, is not of the fall of the brow of the precipice, which 
never takes place on a large scale in rocks of this kind (compare 
§ 3 of this chapter), but of the sliding of one bed completely 
away from another, and the whole mass coming down together. 
But even this, though it has several times occurred in Switzer¬ 
land, is not a whit more likely to happen when the precipice is 
terrific than when it is insignificant. The danger results from 
the imperfect adhesion of the mountain beds ; not at all from 
the external form of them. A cliff, which is in aspect absolute¬ 
ly awful, may hardly, in the part of it that overhangs, add one 
thousandth part to the gravitating power of the entire mass of 
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the rocks above ; and, for the comfort of nervous travellers, 
they may be assured that they are often in more danger under 
the gentle slopes of a pleasantly wooded hill, than under the 
most terrific cliffs of the Eiger or Jungfrau. 

§ 40. The most interesting examples of these cliffs are 
usually to be seen impendent above strong torrents, which, if 
forced originally to run in a valley, such as a in Fig. 80, bear¬ 
ing the relation there shown to the inclination of beds on each 
side, will not, if the cleavage is across the beds, cut their chan¬ 
nel straight down, but in an inclined direction, correspondent 
to the cleavage, as at b. If the operation be carried far, so as 
to undermine one side of the ravine too seriously, the under¬ 
mined masses fall, partially choke the torrent, and give it a new 
direction of force, or diminish its sawing power by breaking it 




among the fallen masses, so that the cliff never becomes very 
high in such an impendent form ; but the trench is hewn down¬ 
wards in a direction irregularly vertical. Among the limestones 
on the north side of the Valles, they being just soft enough to 
yield easily to the water, and yet so hard as to maintain them¬ 
selves in massy precipices, when once hewn to the shape, there 
are defiles of whose depth and proportions I am almost afraid to 
state what I believe to be the measurements, so much do they 
diiler from any which I have seen assigned bv scientific men as 
the limits of precipitous formation. I can only say that my 
deliberate impression of the great ravine cut by the torrent 
which descends from the Aletsch glacier, about half way between 
the glacier and Brieg, was, that its depth is between a thousand 
and fifteen hundred feet, by a breadth of between forty and a 
hu ndred. 
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But I could not get to the edge of its cliffs, for the tops 
rounded away into the chasm, and, of course, all actual measure¬ 
ment was impossible. There are other similar clefts between 
the Bietsclihorn and the Gcmmi ; and the one before spoken of 
at Ardon, about five miles below Sion, though quite unimpor¬ 
tant in comparison, presents some boldly overhanging precipices 
easily observed by the passing traveller, as they are close to the 
road. The glen through which the torrent of the Tnent 
descends into the valley of the Rhone, near Martigny, though 
not above three or four hundred feet deep, is also notable for its 
narrowness, and for the magnificent hardness of the rock 
through which it is cut,—a gneiss twisted with quartz into un¬ 
dulations like those of a Damascus sabre, and as compact as its 

steel. 

§ 41. It is not possible to get the complete expression of 
these ravines, any more than of the apse of a Gothic cathedral, 
into a picture, as their elevation cannot be drawn on a vertical 
plane in front of the eye, the head needing to be thrown back, 
in order to measure their height, or stooped to penetrate their 
depth. But the structure and expression of the entrance to one 
of them have been made by Turner the theme of his sublime 
mountain-study (Mill near the Grande Chartreuse) in the Liber 
Studiorum ; nor does he seem ever to have been weary of recur¬ 
ring for various precipice-subject, to the ravines of the Viif 
Mala and St. Gothard. I will not injure any of these—his 
noblest works—by giving imperfect copies of them ; the reader 
has now data enough whereby to judge, when he meets with 
them, whether they aro well done or ill ; and, indeed, all that I 
am endeavoring to do here, as often aforesaid, is only to get 
some laws of the simplest kind understood and accepted, so as 
to enable people who care at all for justice to make a stand at 
once beside the modern mountain-drawing, as distinguished 
from Salvator’s, or Claude’s, or any other spurious work. Take, 
for instance, such a law as this of the general oblique inclination 
' of a torrent’s sides, Fig. 89, and compare the Turnerian gorge 
in the distance of Plate 21 here, or of the Grande Chartreuse 
subject in the Liber Studiorum, and consider whether anywhere 

else in art you can find similar expressions of the law. 

“ Well ; but you have come to no conclusions in this chapter 
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respecting the Beauty of Precipices ; and that was your pro¬ 
fessed business with them.” 

I am not sure that the idea of beauty was meant in general 
to be very strictly connected with such mountain forms : one 
does not, instinctively, speak or think of a “ Beautiful Preci¬ 
pice.” They have, however, their beauty, and it is infinite; 
yet so dependent on help or change from other things, on the 
way the pines crest them, or the waterfalls color them, or the 
clouds isolate them, that I do not choose to dwell here on any 
of their perfect aspects, as they cannot be reasoned of by antici¬ 
pating inquiries into other materials of landscape. 

Thus, 1 have much to say of the cliffs of Grindelwald and 
the Chartreuse, but all so dependent upon certain facts belong- 
ing to pine vegetation, that I am compelled to defer it to the 
next volume ; nor do 1 much regret this ; because it seems to 
me that, without any setting forth, or rather beyond all setting 
forth, the Alpine precipices have a fascination about them which 
is sufficiently felt by the spectator in general, and even by the 
artist; only they have not been properly drawn, because people 
do not usually attribute the magnificence of their effect to the 
trilling details which really are its elements; and, therefore, in 
common drawings of Swiss scenery we see all kinds of efforts at 
sublimity by exaggeration of the projection of the mass, or by 
"obscurity, or blueness or aerial tint,—by everything, in fact, 
except the one needful thing,—plain drawing of the rock, 
.therefore in this chapter I have endeavored to direct the reader 
to a severe mathematical estimate of precipice outline, and to 
make him dwell, not on the immediately pathetic or impressive 
aspect of cliffs, which all men feel readily enough, but on their 
internal structure. For lie may rest assured that, as the Mat¬ 
terhorn is built of mica flakes, so every great pictorial impres¬ 
sion in scenery of this kind is to be reached by little and little ; 
the cliff must be built in the picture as it was probably in real¬ 
ity—inch by inch ; and the work will, in the end, have most 
power which was begun with most patience. No man is fit to 
paint. Swiss scenery until he can place himself front to front 
wdh c..»e of those mighty crags, in broad daylight, with no 
effect ' to aid him, and work it out, boss by boss, only with 
such conventionality as its infinitude renders unavoidable. Wo 
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have seen that a literal fac-simile is impossible, just as a literal 
fac-simile of the carving of an entire cathedral front is impos¬ 
sible. But it is as vain to endeavor to give any conception of 
an Alpine cliff without minuteness of detail, and by mere bread i 
of effect, as it would be to give a conception of the f^udes of 
Rouen or Rheims, without indicating any statues or Jobation. 
When the statues and foliation are once got, as much blue m 

and thundercloud as you choose, but not before 

8 43. I commend, therefore, in conclusion, the precipice 

the artist’s patience ; to which there is this farther and fimi. en¬ 
couragement, that, though one of the most difficult of s“bj c c , 
it is one of the kindest of sitters. A group of trees changes the 
eoior of its leafage from week to week, and its position from day 
to day • it is sometimes languid with heat, and sometimes heai v 
with tin • the torrent swells or falls in shower or sun the 
best leaves’ of the foreground may be dined upon bycattleor 

trampled by unwelcome investigators of ‘"Y^^T neithc 
the cliff can neither be eaten nor trampled down ne c 
bowed by the shower nor withered by the heat it is ala a) s 
ready fo/us when we are inclined to labor ; will always wait for 
us when we would rest; and, what is best of all, will always talk 

oioud, and SXFSZiX toTe- 
serene "“‘d* and part i y to calm and chasten, the 

agitati^ ome feeble ^ 1 “ 

ssf* JPrssrs is asr*-£ 

titude. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

RESULTING FORMS :—FOURTHLY, BANKS. 

§ 1. During all our past investigations of hill form, we 
have been obliged to refer continually to certain results produced 
by the action of descending streams or falling stones. The 
actual contours assumed by any mountain range towards its foot 
depend usually more upon this torrent sculpture than on the 
original conformation of the masses ; the existing hill side is 
commonly an accumulation of debris ; the existing glen com¬ 
monly an excavated watercourse ; and it is only here and there 
that portions of rock, retaining impress of their original form, 
jut from the bank, or shelve across the stream. 

§ 2. Now this sculpture by streams, or by gradual weather¬ 
ing. is the finishing work by which Nature brings her mountain 
forms into the state in which she intends us generally to observe 
and love them. The violent convulsion or disruption by which 
she first raises and separates the masses may frequently be in¬ 
tended to produce impressions of terror rather than of beauty ; but 
the laws which are in constant operation on all noble and en¬ 
during scenery must assuredly be intended to produce results 
grateful to men. Therefore, as in this final pencilling of 
Nature's we shall probably find her ideas of mountain beauty 
most definitely expressed, it may be well that, before entering 
on this part of our subject, we should recapitulate the laws re¬ 
specting beauty of form which we arrived at in the abstract. 

S 3. (Dancing back to the fourteenth and fifteenth para¬ 
graph' of the chapter on Infinity, in the second volume, and to 
the third ; nd tenth of the chapters on Unity, the reader will 
find that abstract beauty of form is supposed to depend on con- 
tin ’lv varied curvatures of line and surface, associated so as 
to pioduce an effect of some unity among themselves, and op* 
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posed, in order to give them value, by more or less straight or 

rUg |fj^ 1 rea der will, perhaps, here ask why, if both the straight 
and curved lines are necessary, one should lie considered more 
beautiful than the other. Exactly as we consider light beauti¬ 
ful and darkness ugly, in the abstract, though both arc essential 

to all beauty. Darkness mingled with color 
gives the delight of its depth or power; even 
pure blackness, in spots or chequered pat¬ 
terns, is often exquisitely delightful ; and yet 
we do not therefore consider, in the abstract, 

blackness to be beautiful. 

Just in the same way straightness mingled 

with curvature, that is to say, the close ap¬ 
proximation of part of any curve to a straight 
line, gives to such curve all its spring, power, 
and nobleness : and even perfect straightness, 
limiting curves, or opposing them, is often 
pleasurable : yet, in the abstract, straightness 
is always ugly, and curvature always beautiful. 

Thus, in the figure at the side, the eye will 
instantly prefer the semicircle to the straight 
line ; the trefoil (composed of three semicir¬ 
cles) to the triangle ; and the cinqfoil to the 
pentagon. The mathematician may perhaps 
feel an opposite preference ; but he must be 
conscious that he does so under the influence 
#>f feelings quite different from those with 
which he would admire (if he ever does ad¬ 
mire) a picture or statue ; and that if he could 
free himself from those associations, his judg¬ 
ment of the relative agreeableness of the forms 
would be altered. He may rest assured that, 
by the natural instinct of the eye and thought, the P re * e ™"““ 
„f V en instantly, and always, to the curved form ; and that no 
human being of unprejudiced perceptions would desire to substi- 
"ianglfs for the md inary shapes of clover leaves, or pcnta- 

eons for those of potentillas. , * . i f 

g § 4. All curvature, however, is not equally agreeable , b 





Fig. 90. 
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the examination of the laws which render one curve more beau¬ 
tiful than another, would, if carried out to any completeness, 
alone require a volume. The following few examples will be 
enough to put the reader in the way of pursuing the subject for 
himself. 

Take any number of lines, a b, b c y c d, &c., Fig. 91, bearing 
any fixed proportion to each other. In this figure, b c is one 
third longer than a b, and c d than b c ; and so on. Arrange 
them in succession, keeping the inclination, or.angle, which 
each makes with the preceding one always the same. Then a 
curve drawn through the extremities of the lines will be a 



beautiful curve ; for it is governed by consistent laws ; everf 
part of it is connected by those laws with every other, yet every 
part is different from every other ; and the mode of its con¬ 
struction implies the possibility of its continuance to infinity; 
it would never return upon itself though prolonged for ever. 
These characters must be possessed by every perfectly beautiful 
curve. 

If we make the difference between the component or measuring 
lines less, as in Fig. 92, in which each line is longer than the pre¬ 
ceding one only by a fifth, the curve will be more contracted 
aiu. less beautiful. If we enlarge the difference, as in Fig. 93, 

. in which each line is double the preceding one, the curve will 
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suggest a more rapid proceeding into infinite space, and will be 
more beautiful. Of two curves, the same in other respects, that 



Fio. 92. 


which suggests the quickest attainment of infinity is always the 
most beautiful. 



Fio. 08. 


§ 5. These three curves being all governed by the same gen- 
eral law, with a difference only in dimensions of lines, together 
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with all the other curves so constructive, varied as they may be 
infinitely, either by changing the lengths of line, or the inclina¬ 
tion of the lines to each other, are 
considered by mathematicians only 
as one curve, having this peculiar 
character about it, different from 
that of most other infinite lines, that 
any portion of it is a magnified rep¬ 
etition of the preceding portion ; 
that is to say, the portion between e 
and y is precisely what that between 
c and e would look, if seen through 
a lens which magnified somewhat 
more than twice. There is therefore 
a peculiar equanimity and harmony 
about the look of lines of this kind, 
differing, I think, from the expres¬ 
sion of any others except the circle. 
Beyond the point a the curve may 
be imagined to continue to an infin. 
ite degree of smallness, always cir. 
cling nearer and nearer to a point, 
which, however, it can never reach. 

§ G. Again : if, along the horn 
zontal line, A B, Fig. 94, we measure 
any number of equal distances, A b, 
b c , &c., and raise perpendiculars 
from the points b , c, d, &c., of which 
eacli perpendicular shall be longer, 
by some given proportion (in this 
figure it is one third), than the pre¬ 
ceding one, the curve x y , traced 
through their extremities, will con¬ 
tinually change its direction, but 
will advance into space in the direc- 
"B tion of y as long as we continue to 
measure distances along the line A b, 
always inclining more and more to the nature of a straight line, 
yet never becoming one, even if continued to infinity. It 
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would, in like manner, continue to infinity in the direction of 
Xj always approaching the line * r„ yet never touching .t 

8 7 An infinite number of different lines, more or less '.o 
lent in curvature according to the measurements wc adopm 
designing them, are included, or defined, by each of the laws 
iust explained. But the number of these laws themselves is 
£ Inlk The. i. .. li.il Co clc -WW. ol —” 

acter which divides them, infinite as they a,e m numbe.,, . ° 

1 TlfP first class consists of those wnicn.uu 

tion STciwSfor instance, is, by ft. 

polled, if it continue its eoi^ o et >> P iU1 ellipse), 

point be marked on the - thc air from 

: an - 

,0 which the .1 it. ■r'-"" ' „„ 

follow . w.».,, 

SCSI’S s=vf=f=~ - - Wi 

p sir, s . 

term of existen , j : np . a certain moment of 

endless, only to be seen or grasped during a 
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their course. And it is found universally that the class to which 
the human mind is attached for its chief enjoyment are the 
Endless or Immortal lines. 

§ 9. “ Nay,” but the reader answers, “ what right have you 
to say that one class is more beautiful than the other? Suppose 
I like the finite curves best, who shall say which of us is 
right ?” 

No one. It is simply a question of experience. You will 
not, I think, continue to like the finite curves best as you con¬ 
template them carefully, and compare them with the others. 
And if you should do so, it then yet becomes a question to be 
decided by longer trial, or more widely canvassed opinion. And 
when we find on examination that every form which, by the 
consent of human kind, has been received as lovely, in vases, 
ilowing ornaments, embroideries, and all other things dependent 
on abstract line, is composed of these infinite curves, and that 
Nature uses them for every important contour, small or large, 
which she desires to recommend to human observance, Ave shall 
not, I think, doubt that the preference of such lines is a 6ign of 
healthy taste, and true instinct. 

§ 10. I am not sure, however, hoiv far the delightfulness of 
such line, is owing, not merely to their expression of infinity, 
but also to that of restraint or moderation. Compare Stones of 
Venice, vol. iii. chap. i. § 9, where the subject is entered into 
at some length. Certainly the beauty of such curvature is ow- 
ing, in a considerable degree, to both expressions ; but when the 
line is sharply terminated, perhaps more to that of moderation 
than of infinity. For the most part, gentle or subdued sounds, 
and gentle or subdued colors, are more pleasing than either in 
their utmost force ; nevertheless, in all the noblest composi¬ 
tions, this utmost power is permitted, but only for a short time, 
or over a small space. Music must rise to its utmost loudness, 
and fall from it ; color must be gradated to its extreme bright¬ 
ness. and descend from it ; and I believe that absolutely perfect 
treatment would, in either case, permit the intensest sound and 
purest color only for a point or for a moment. 

Curvature is regulated by precisely the same laws. For the 
most part, delicate or slight curvature is more agreeable than 
violent or rapid curvature ; nevertheless, in the best eomposi- 
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tions, violent curvature is permitted, but permitted only over 
small spaces in the curve. 

8 11 The right line is to the curve what monotony is to 
melody, and what unvaried color is to gradated color. And as 
often the sweetest music is so low and continuous as to approach 
a monotone ; and as'often the sweetest gradations so delicate 
'and subdued as to approach to flatness, so the finest curves are 
apt to hover about the right line, nearly coinciding with it for 
long space of their curve : never abso- A 
lutely losing their own curvilinear 
character, but apparently every mo¬ 
ment on the point of merging into the 
right line. When this is the case, the 
line generally returns into vigorous 
curvature at some part of its course, 
otherwise it is apt to be weak, or 
slightly rigid ; multitudes of other 
curves, not approaching the right line 
so nearly, remain less vigorously bent 
in the rest of their course ; so that the 
quantity* of curvature is the same in 
both, though ditlerently distributed. 

§ 12. The modes in which Naturo 
produces variable curves on a large 
scale are very numerous, but may gen¬ 
erally be resolved into the gradual in¬ 
crease or diminution of some given 
force. Thus, if a chain hangs be¬ 
tween two points a and b, Fig. 95, 
the weight of chain sustained by any 
given link increases gradually from the central link at o, which 
L only its own weight to sustain, to the link at B which sus¬ 
tains, besides its own, the weight of all the inks between it an 
c This increased weight is continually pulling the curve of the 
swinging chain more nearly straight as it ascends towaids n , 
and hence one of the most beautifully gradated natural curves- 
ealled the catenary-of course assumed not by chains only, b it 

* Oiumtitu of curvature is as measurable as quantity of anything else ; 
„ ni ; S.hit it depends on the nature of .ho hue. no. on its magnitude ; 
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by all flexible and elongated substances, suspended between two 
points. If the points of suspension be near each other, we have 
such curves as at d ; and if, as in nine cases out of ten will be 
the case, one point of suspension is lower than the other, a still 
more varied and beautiful curve is formed, as at E. Such curves 
constitute nearly the whole beauty of general contour in falling 
drapery, tendrils and festoons of weeds over rocks, and such 
other pendent objects.* 

§ 13. Again. If any object be cast into the air, the force 
with which it is cast dies gradually away, and its own weight 
brings it downwards ; at first slowly, then faster and faster every 
moment, in a curve which, as the line of fall necessarily nears 
the perpendicular, is continually approximating to a straight 
line. This curve—called the parabola—is that of all projected 
or bounding objects. 

§ 14. Again. If a rod or stick of any kind gradually be- 
comes more slender or more flexible, and is bent by any external 

thus, in simple circular curvature, a b, Fig. 9G, being the fourth of a large 
circle, and b c the half of a smaller one, the quantity of the element of cir- 




Fio. 9G. 

cular curvature in the entire line a c is three fourths of that in any circle, 
—the same as the quantity in the line ef. 

* The catenary is not properly a curve capable of infinity, if its direction 
does not alter with its length ; but it is capable of infinity, implying such 
alteration by the infinite removal of the points of suspension. It entirely 
corresponds in its effect on the eye and mind to the infinite curves. I do 
not know the exact nature of the apparent curves of suspension formed by 
a high and weight}' waterfall ; they are dependent on the gain in rapidity 
of descent by the central current, where its greater body is less arrested by 
the air ; and I apprehend, are catenary in character, though not in cause. 
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force, the force will not only increase in effect as the rod be¬ 
comes weaker, but the rod itself, once bent, will continually 
yield more willingly, and be more easily bent farther in the 
same direction, and will thus show a continual increase of curv¬ 
ature from its thickest or most rigid part to its extremity. 
This kind of line is that assumed by boughs of trees under 


wind. 

§ 15. Again. Whenever any vital force is impressed on any 
organic substance, so as to die gradually away as the substance 
extends, an infinite curve is commonly produced by its outline. 
Thus, in the budding of the leaf, already examined, the gradual 
dying away of the exhilaration of the younger ribs produces an 
infinite curve in the outline of the leaf, which sometimes fades 
imperceptibly into a right line,—sometimes is terminated sharp- 
ly> by meeting the opposite curve at the point of the leaf. 

§ 16. Nature, however, rarely condescends to use one curve 
only in any of her finer forms. She almost always unites two 
infinite ones, so as to form a reversed curve for each main line, 
and then modulates each of them into myriads of minor ones. 
In a single elm leaf, such as Fig. 4, Plate 8, she uses three such 
—one for the stalk, and one for each of the sides,—to regulate 
their 'general flow ; dividing afterwards each of their broad lat¬ 
eral lines into some twenty less curves by the jags of the leaf, and 
then again into minor waves. Thus, in any complicated group 
of leaves whatever, the infinite curves are themselves almost 
countless. In a single extremity of a magnolia spray, the up¬ 
permost figure in Plate 42, including only sixteen leaves, each 
leaf having some three to five distinct curves along its edge, the 
lines lor separate study, including those of the stems, won d be 
between sixty and eighty. In a single spring-shoot of labur¬ 
num, the lower figure in the same plate, I leave the leadei to 
count them for himself ; all these, observe, being seen at one 
view only, and every change of position bringing into sight an¬ 
other equally numerous set of curves. For instance, in Plate 43 
is a group of four withered leaves, in four positions, gi Q , 
each, a beautiful and well composed group of curves, vana 
gradually into the next group as the branch is turned. 

8 17. The following Plate (44), representing a young shoot 
of independent ivy, just beginning to think it would like to ge 
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something to cling to, shows the way in which Nature brings 
subtle curvature into forms that at first seem rigid. The stems 
of the young leaves look nearly straight, and the sides of the 
projecting points, or bastions, of the leaves themselves nearly 
so ; but on examination it will be found that there is not a stem 
nor a leaf-edge but is a portion of one infinite curve, if not of 
two or three. The main line of the supporting stem is a very 
lovely one ; and the little half-opened leaves, in their thirteenth- 



Fxo. 97. 

century segmental simplicity (compare Fig. 9, Plate 8 in Vol. 
III.), singularly spirited and beautiful. It may, perhaps, inter¬ 
est the general reader to know that one of "the infinite curves 
derives its name from its supposed resemblance to the climbing 
of ivy up a tree. 

§ 18. I spoke just now of “ well-composed” curves,—I mean 
curves so arranged as to oppose and set each other off, and yet 
united by a common law ; for as the beauty of every curve de¬ 
pends on the unity of its several component lines, so the beauty 
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of each group of curves depends on their submission to some 
general law. In forms which quickly attract the e\e, the law 
which unites the curves is distinctly manifest ; but, in the 
richer compositions of Nature, cunningly concealed by delicate 
infractions of itwilfulnesses they seem, and forgetfulnesses, 
which, if once the law be perceived, only increase our delight in 
it by showing that it is one of equity, not of rigor, and allows, 
within certain limits, a kind of individual liberty. Thus the 
system of unison which regulates the magnolia shoot, in Plate 42, 
is formally expressed in Fig. 87. Every line has its origin in 
the point r, and the curves generally diminish in intensity 
towards the extremities of the leaves, one or two, however, again 
increasing their sweep near the points. In vulgar ornamenta¬ 
tion entirely rigid laws of line are always observed ; and the 
common Greek honeysuckle and other such formalisms are at¬ 
tractive to uneducated eyes, owing to their manifest compliance 
with the first conditions of unity and symmetry, being to really 
noble ornamentation what the sing-song of a bad reader o 
poetry, laying regular emphasis on every required syllable of 
every foot, is to the varied, irregular, unexpected, inimitable 
cadence of the voice of a person of sense and feeling reciting the 
same lines,-not incognisant of the rhythm, but delicately bend¬ 
ing it to the expression of passion, and the natural sequence 


the thought. mechanically drawn pattern3 Q f dress, Alhambra 
and common Moorish ornament, Greek mouldings, comniot 

flamboyant traceries, common Corinthian and ^onic capitals 

and such other work, lines of this declared kind to £ 

classed under the head of “ doggerel ornamentation ) may be 
seen in rich profusion ; and they are necessarily the only kind 
of lines which can be felt or enjoyed by persons who have bee 
educated without reference to natural forms ; their instinct 
being blunt and their eyes actually incapable of perceiving the 
inflexion'of noble curves’ But the moment the pe-^-lmve 
been refined by reference to natural form the eye reqmres per 
netual variation and transgression of the formal law. Take the 

condition of thirteenth-century scioll-woik, 

Fie P 98 P The law or cadence established is of a circling tendril, 
terminating in an ivv-ieaf. In vulgar design, the curves of the 
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circling tendril would have been similar to each other, and 
might have been drawn by a machine, or by some mathematical 
formula. But in good design all imitation by machinery is im¬ 
possible. No curve is like another for an instant; no branch 
springs at an expected point. A cadence is observed, as in the 
returning clauses of a beautiful air in music ; but every clause 
has its own change, its own surprises. The enclosing form is 
here stiff and (nearly) straight-sided, in order to oppose the 
circular scroll-work ; but on looking close it will be found that 
each of its sides is a portion of an infinite curve, almost too deli¬ 
cate to be traced ; except the short lowest 
one, which is made quite straight, to oppose 
the rest. 

I give one more example from another 
leaf of the same manuscript, Fig. 99, merely 
to show the variety introduced by the old 
designers between page and page. And, in 
general, the reader may take it for a settled 
law that, whatever can be done by machin¬ 
ery, or imitated by formula, is not worth 
doing or imitating at all. 

§ 20. The quantity of admissible trans¬ 
gression of law varies with the degree in 
which the ornamentation involves or admits 
imitation of nature. Thus, if these ivy 
leaves in Fig. 99 were completely drawn in 
light and shade, they would not be proper¬ 
ly connected with the more or less regular sequences of the 
scroll ; and in every subordinate ornament, something like com¬ 
plete symmetry may be admitted, as in bead mouldings, chequer- 
ings, &c. Also, the ways in which the transgression may be 
grant-1 vary infinitely ; in the finest compositions it is perpet¬ 
ual and yet so balanced and atoned for as always to bring about 
more beauty than if there had been no transgression. In a truly 
fine mountain or organic line, if it is looked at in detail, no one 
would believe in its being a continuous curve, or being subjected 
to any fixed law. It seems broken, and bending a thousand 
ways ; perfectly free and wild, and yielding to every impulse. 
But, after following with the eye three or four of its impulses. 
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we shall begin to trace some strange order among them ; every 
added movement will make the ruling intent clearer ; and when 
the whole life of the line is revealed at last, it wilt be found to 



have been, throughout, as obedient to the true law of its course 

“ t e 2 rThl th muc 0 h may suffice for our immediate purpose 
§ respecting beautiful lines in general. We have 

The four systems now to consider the particular groups of them 
of mountain Hue. bel()nging fco mountains. 
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The lines which are produced by course of time upon hill 
contours are mainly divisible into four systems. 

1. Lines of Fall. Those which are wrought out on the solid 
mass by the fall of water or of stones. 

2. Lines of Projection. Those which are produced in debris 
by the bounding of the masses, under the influence of their fall¬ 
ing force. 

3. Lines of Escape. Those which are produced by the 
spreading of debris from a given point over surfaces of varied 
shape. 

4. Lines of Rest. Those which are assumed by debris wheu 
in a state of comparative permanence and stability. 

1. Lines of Fall. 

However little the reader may be acquainted with hills, I be- 

1 Lines of Fall. lieve that, almost instinctively, he will perceive that 

i iTc* 1 hod i upon the form supposed to belong to a wooded prom on- 
hijUurfuceB. tor y a t a ^ ioO, is an impossible one ; and that 

the form at b is not only a possible but probable one. Ihe lines 




are equally formal in both. But in a> the curve is a portion of 
a circle, meeting a level line : in b it is an infinite line, getting 
less and less steep as it ascends. 
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Whenever a mass of mountain is worn gradually away by 
forces descending from its top, it necessarily assumes, more or 
less perfectly, according to the time for which it has been 
exposed, and the tenderness of its substance, such contours as 
those at b, for the simple reason that every stream and every 
falling grain of sand gains in velocity and erosive power as it 
descends. Hence, cutting away the ground gradually faster and 
faster, they produce the most rapid curvature (provided the rocK 

be hard enough) towards the bottom of the hill.* 

§ 22. But farther : in b it will he noticed that the lines al¬ 
ways get steeper as they fall more and more to the right; and L 
should think the reader must feel that they look more natura, 

so drawn, than, as at a , in unvarying curves. 

This is no less easily accounted for. The simplest typical 

form under which a hill can occur is that of a cone. Let a c b, 


c 



Fiq. 101. 


Fig 101, have been its original contour. Then the aqueous 
forces will cut away the shaded portions, reducing it to the out- 
H„n c , Farther, in doing so the water ,.11 certain., have 
formed for itself gullies or channels from top to bottom r, 

supposing them at ^ 

whX we eo^“/es in this figure to represent the hot 
; 0 m of the ravines, or the ridges between, both being formed on 

of this most difficult subject. 1 > fa rcached , a counter protective 

because, when aeertamdegr '"L and waterfalis bounding away 
influence begins to establish 1 , and wearing it a t the top only. 

from the brow of the precipic * • vertical cliff, as often 

A,so it is evident that the brow of 

rS LlnTrff ittf“t has agl died into a straight fine. 
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similar curves ; but the rounded lines in Fig. 100 would be 
those-of forests seen on the edges of each detached ridge. 

§ 23. Now although a mountain is rarely perfectly conical, 
and never divided by ravines at exactly equal distances, the law 
which is seen in entire simplicity in Fig. 101, applies with a 
sway more or less interrupted, but always manifest, to every 
convex and retiring mountain form. All banks that thus turn 
away from the spectator necessarily are thrown into perspectives 
like that of one side of this figure ; and although not divided 
with equality, their irregular divisions crowd gradually together 
towards the' distant edge, being then less steep, and separate 
themselves towards the body of the hill, being then more steep. 

§ 24. It follows, also, that not only the whole of the nearer 
curves, will be steeper, but, if seen from below, the steepest parts 



of them will be the more important. Supposing each, instead 
of a curve, divided into a sloping line and a precipitous one, the 
perspective of the precipice, raising its top continually, will give 
the whole cone the shape of a or b in 1’ ig. 102, in which, ob¬ 
serve, the precipice is of more importance, and the slope of less, 
precisely in proportion to the nearness of the mass. 

g 2f». Fig. 102, therefore, will be the general type of the 
form of a convex retiring hill symmetrically constructed. The 
precipitous part of it may vary in height or in slope according 
to original conformation ; but the heights being supposed equal 
along the whole flank, the contours will bo as in that figure ; 
the various rise and fall of real height altering the perspective 
appearance accordingly, as wc shall sec presently, after examin¬ 
ing the other three kinds of line. 
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2. Lines of Projection. 

r 26. The fragments carried down by the torrents from the 
flanks of the hill are of course deposited at the baso 
lection^Produced 0 f But they are deposited in various ways, of 
bounding or car- which it is most difficult to analyze the laws , for 
the* 1 baseVof hills! they are thrown down under the influence partly 
of flowing water, partly of their own own gravity, partly of pro¬ 
jectile force caused by their fall from the higher summits of 
the hill; while the debris itself, after it has fallen, undergoes 



farther modification by surface streamlets. But in a general 
way debris descending from the hill side, a b, > 

arrange itself in a form approximating to the concave line , 
the larger masses remaining undisturbed at the bottom, win o 
the smaller are gradually carried farther and farther by surface 

streams. 

3. Lines of Escape. 

s 27 But this form is much modified by the special direo- 
s tion of the descending force as it escapes from con- 

finement. For a stream coming down a ravine is 
kept by the Steep sides of its channe concentrat- 
meutb. cd f orce . but it no sooner reaches the bottom, ana 

escapes from its ravine, than it spreads in all directions or at 
least tries to choose a new channel at every flood Let a b e 
Fig. 104, be three ridges of mountain. The two orren s ‘ 
ing down the ravine between them meet, at d and c, with the 
heaps of ground formerly thrown down by their ovm 
These heaps being more or less in the form o cones, i 
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has a tendency to divide upon their apex, like water poured on 
the top of a sugar-loaf, and branch into the radiating channels 
cx, c t/. &c. The stronger it is, the more it is disposed to rush 
straightforward, or with little curvature, as in the line ear, with 
the impetus it has received in coming down the ravine ; the 
weaker it is, the more readily it will lean to one side or the other, 
and fall away in the lines of escape, c ?/, or e h ; but of course at 
times of highest flood it fills all its possible channels, and in¬ 
vents a few new ones, of which afterwards the straightest will 
be kept by the main stream, and the lateral curves occupied by 
smaller branches ; the whole system corresponding precisely to 
the action of the ribs of the young leaf, as shown in Plate 8 of 
Yol. III., especially in Fig. G,—the main torrent, like the main 



rib, making the largest fortune, i. e. raising the highest heap of 
gravel and dust. 

§ 28. It may easily be imagined that when the operation 
takes place on a large scale, the mass of earth thus deposited in 
a gentle slope at the mountain’s foot becomes available for agri¬ 
cultural purposes, and that then it is of the greatest importance 
to prevent the stream from branching into various channels at 
its will, and pouring fresh sand over the cultivated fields. Ac¬ 
cordingly, at the month of every large ravine in the Alps, where 
the peasants know how to live and how to work, the stream is 
artificially embanked, and compelled as far as possible to follow 
the central line down the cone, lienee, when the traveller 
passes along any great valley,—as that of the Rhone or Arve,— 
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into which minor torrents are poured by lateral ravines^ he wiU 
find himself every now and then ascending a lull of moderate 
slope at the top of which he will cross a torrent, or its bed and 
descend by another gradual slope to the usual level of the valley. 

In every such ease, bis road has ascended a tongue of debus, 
and has crossed the embanked torrent carried by force alon 0 its 

“"under such circumstances, the entire tongue or heap of land 

. -«a*« - 

partially choked by its perpetual deposit. I hen m some uay 
of Violent rain the waves burst their fetters, branch at their own 
will, cover the fields of some unfortunate farmer with s ones and 
slime according to the torrent’s own idea of the new foim 
which it has become time to give to the great tongue of land, 
carry away the road and the bridge together and arran 0 e mc - 
U ,/to their own liking. But the road is again pamMUy 
traced among the newly fallen debris ; the embankmen and 
bridge a-ain built for the stream, now satisfied av ith 

break; and the tongue of land submitted to iicw^processes,of 

ssstss 

f T ‘IsSept: fur S io°"s stream from choosing a new chan- 

■Strauss e: 

£ °‘ & 29 On the other hand, when, owing to the nature of the 

* 29 ’ the stream is gentle, and the sediment which it 
valley above, the s 8 ^ m fee retained {or long years 

!f?i'“ a. V £ 

sssz »< —* • i “' g 
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which the central stream passes with an influence of blessing, 
submitting itself to the will of the husbandman for irrigation, 
and of the mechanist for toil ; now nourishing the pasture, and 
now grinding the corn, of the land which it has first formed, 
and now waters. 

§ 30. I have etched above, Plate 35, a portion of the flank 
of the valley of Chamouni, which presents nearly every class of 
line under discussion, aiul will enable the reader to understand 
their relations at once. It represents, as was before stated, the 
crests of the Montagues dc la Cote and Taeonav, shown from 
base to summit, with the Glacier des Bossons and its moraine. 
The reference figure given at p. 212 will enable the reader to 
distinguish its several orders of curves, as follows : 

h r. Aqueous curves of fall, at the base of the Tapia ; very char¬ 
acteristic. Similar curves are seen in multitude on the 
two crests beyond as b c , c b. 

d e. First lines of projection. The debris falling from the gla¬ 
cier and the heights above. 

k, /, Ji. Three lines of escape. A considerable torrent (one of 
whose falls is the well-known Cascade des Pelerins*) de- 


* The following extract from my private diary, giving an account of the 
destruction of the beauty of this waterfall in the year 1841), which I hap¬ 
pened to witness, may be interesting to those travellers who remember it 
before that period. The house spoken of as “Joseph's,” is that of the 
guide Joseph Coutct, in a village about a mile below the cascade, between it 
and the Arvc : that noticed as of the “ old avalanche” is a hollo\v in the 
forest, cleft by a great avalanche which fell from the Aiguille du Midi iu 
the spring of 1814. It struck down about a thousand full-grown pines, and 
left an open track in the midst of the wood, from the cascade nearly down 
to the village. 

” Evening. Thursday, June 28th. I set out for the Cascade des Pelerins 
as usual ; w hen we reached Joseph’s house, w r e heard a sound from the 
torrent like low thunder, or like that of a more distant and heavier fall. A 


peasant said something to Joseph, who stopped to listen, tlu-n nodded, and 
said to me, ‘ La cascade vient de se deborder. ’ Thinking there would be time 
enough afterwards to ask for explanations, I pushed up the hill almost without 


asking a question. When we reached the place of the old avalanche, Joseph 
cal'. d to me to stop and see the torrent increase. There was at this time a 


dark Cloud on the Aiguille du Midi, down to its base ; the upper part of the 
torrent was brown, the lower white, not larger than usual. The brown 


part came down, I thought, with exceeding slowness, reaching the cascade 
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Tc, l, n. scends from behind the promontory h : its natural or prop¬ 
er course would be to dash straight forward down the 
line/< 7 , and part of it does so ; but erratic branches of it 
slide away round the promontory, in the lines of escape, 
k 7, &c. Each row of trees marks, therefore, an old tor¬ 
rent bed, for the torrent always throws heaps of stones up 
along its banks, on which the pines, growing higher than 
on the neighboring ground, indicate its course by their 
supremacy. When the escaped stream is feeble, it steals 
quietly away down the steepest part of the slope ; that is 
to say, close under the promontory, at t. If it is stronger, 
the impetus from the hill above shoots it farther out, in 
the line k ; if stronger still, at 7; in each case it curves 
gradually round as it loses its onward force, and falls 
more and more languidly to leeward, down the slope of 

the debris. 

gradually * as it did so. the fall rose to about once and a half its usual 
^ To the five minutes’ time that I pause.1 (jt couta not be more 

Bmimm tm 

egs : but I do not suppose that at an, mta»t<>- V(>mUe d 

four or flee as large ™Ver of a vlano, and falling in a con- 

forth with the cxplos 1 t becn niixed with the crash 

tinual shower as line;. ' infantry • they bounded and leaped in 

of the fall, as loud as a heavy fire of mfaotrj m w;l ,che«l 

the hasin of the fali like , lia f anfsuddLiy showed, as it short- 

the fall it seemed convulsively lo ^mu.sh.aud sudden lay ; M t 

ened, the rock un ^ rnC ^'^'am lugBcr than ever, and continued to rise. 

sit srse snow o : 

Atier “ “ for 
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r s. A lino which, perhaps, would be more properly termed of 
limitation than of escape, being that of the base or ter¬ 
mination of the heap of torrent debris, which in shape cor¬ 
responds exactly to the curved lip of a wave, after it lias 
broken, as it slowly stops upon a shallow shore. Within 
this line the ground is entirely composed of heaps of 
stones, cemented by granite dust and cushioned with 
moss, while outside of it, all is smooth pasture. The 
pines enjoy the stony ground particularly, and hold large 
meetings upon it, but the alders are shy of it ; and, when 
it has come to an end, form a triumphal procession all 
round its edge, following the concave line. The corre¬ 
spondent curves above are caused by similar lines in which 
the debris has formerly stopped. 

§ 31. I found it a matter of the greatest difficulty to investi¬ 
gate the picturesque characters of these lines of projection and 
escape, because, as presented to the eye, they are always modi- 


half an hour or so, I determined to try and make some memoranda. Coutet 
brought me up a jug of water : I stooped to dip my brush, when Coutet 
caught my arm, saying, ‘ Tenez at the same iustaut I heard a blow, hko 
the going off of a heavy gun, two or three miles away ; I looked up, and as 
I did, the cascade sank before my eyes, and fell back to the rock. Neither 
of us spoke for an instant or two ; then Coutet said, 4 C’est une pierre, qui 
est logee dans le creux,’ or words to that effect: in fact, he had seen the 


stone come down as he called to me. I thought also that nothing more lmd 
happened, and watched the destroyed fall only with interest, until, as sud¬ 
denly as it had fallen, it rose again, though not to its former height ; uud 
Coutet, stooping down, exclaimed, 4 Ce n’est pas e’a, le roc est perce iu 
effect, a hole was now distinctly visible iu the cup which turned the stream, 
through which the water whizzed as from a burst pipe. The cascade, how¬ 
ever. continued to increase, until this new channel was concealed, and 1 
was maintaining to Coutet that he must have been mistaken (and that the 
water only struck on the outer rock, having changed its mode of fall above), 
w hen again it fell ; and the two girls, who had come up from the chalet] 
expressed their opinion at once, that the 4 cascade est time.’ This time all 
was plain ; the water gushed in a violent jet d'eau through the new aperture, 
hardly auy of a escaping above. It rose again gradually, as the hole was 
c toked with stones, and again fell ; but presently sprang out almost to its 
first elevation 'the water being by this time in much less body), and retained 
xety nearly the form it had yesterday, until I got tired of looking at it, and 
went down to the little chalet, and sat down before its door. I had not 
been there five minutes before the cascade fell, and rose no more " 
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fied by perspective ; and it is almost a physical impossibility to 
get a true profile of any of the slopes, they round and melt so 
constantly into one another. Many of them, roughly measured, 
are nearly circular in tendency ;* but I believe they are all por¬ 
tions of infinite curves cither modified by the concca meat 
destruction of the lower lips of debris, or by their junction mth 
straight lines of slope above, throwing the longest 1'mb ofthe 
curve upwards. Fig. 1, in Plate 45 opposite, is a simple but 
complete example from Chamouni ; the various overlapping and 
concave lines at the bottom being the limits of the mass at vari¬ 
ous periods, more or less broken afterwards by the peasants 
either by removing stones for building, or throwing them back 
at the edges here and there, out of the way of the plough ; but 
even with all these breaks, their natural unity is so sweet and 
perfect, that, if the reader will turn the plate upside down lie 
will see I have no difficulty (merely adding a quill or two) in 
turning them into a bird's wing (Fig. 2), a little ruffled indeed 
but still graceful, and not of such a form as one would have sup¬ 
posed likely to be designed and drawn, as indeed it was, by the 

^ut wTs^w'in Chap. VI, § 10 that this very rage was, in 
fact a beneficent power,-creative, not destructive ; and a» all 
ts apparent cruelty is overruled by the law of love so all t 
apparent disorder is overruled by the law of loveliness : the 
hand of God, leading the wrath of the torrent to minis er to 
tho life of mankind, guides also its grim surge* b> the la* 
their delight; and bridles the bounding rocks and appear* 
the flvtg°foam, till they lie down in the same lines that lead 

forth the fibres of the down on a cygnet s breast. 

r 32. The straight slopes with which these curves unite 

themselves below, in Plate 33 (f g in reference figure), are those 

influence of rain ; and by .he bound,ng.of detached ng nkl! th , 

ually increased momentum. w»» examp , es j s ,„died in the Al[>s, 

rxceTonlylhe “aws“o'f deiicaiTy and chaogefu.nes, in a,I curves what- 

soever. 
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spoken of in the outset as lines of rest. But I defer to the next 
chapter the examination of these, which are a separate family 
of lines (not curves at all), in order to reassemble the conclu¬ 
sions we have now obtained respecting curvature in mountains, 
and apply them to questions of art. 

And, first, it is of course not to be supposed that these sym¬ 
metrical laws are so manifest in their operation as to force them¬ 
selves on the observance of men in general. They are interrupt¬ 
ed, necessarily, by every fantastic accident in the original con¬ 
formation of the hills, which, according to the hardness of their 
rocks, more or less accept or refuse the authority of general law. 
Still, the farther we extend our observance of hills, the more we 
shall be struck bv the continual roundness and softness which 
it seems the object of nature to give to every form ; so that, 
when crags look sharp and distorted, it is not so much that they 
are unrounded, as that the various curves are more subtly ac¬ 
commodated to the angles, and that, instead of being worn into 
one sweeping and smooth descent, like the surface of a knoll or 
down, the rock is wrought into innumerable minor undulations, 
its own fine anatomy showing through all. 

§ 33. Perhaps the mountain which I have drawn on the 
opposite page (Plate 46*) is, in its original sternness of mass, and 
in the complexity of lines into which it has been chiselled, as char¬ 
acteristic an instance as could be given by way of general type. 
It is one of no name or popular interest, but of singular impor¬ 
tance in the geography of Switzerland, being the angle buttress 
of the groat northern chain of the Alps (the chain of the Jung¬ 
frau and Gemini), and forming the promontory round which 
the Phone turns to the north-west, at Martignv. It is com¬ 
posed of an ii tnisely hard gneiss (slaty crystalline), in which the 
plate of mica arc set for the most part against the angle, run- 
nin- .early north and south, as in Fig. 105, and giving the 
p - ..therefore, the utmost possible strength, which, however, 

not prevent it from being rent gradually by enormous curved 



at the lower promontory, as seen in Plate 46, and (in plan) in 

* I owe Mr. Fa* Keux sincere thanks, and not a little admiration, for the 
care and -kill with which he has followed, on a much reduced scale, the 
detail of this drawing. 
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Fig 105 The whole of the upper surface of the promontory is 
wrought by the old glaciers into furrows and stria3 more notable 

than any 1 ever saw in the Alps. T , 

« 34 . Now observe, we have here a piece of Nature s work 

which she has assuredly been long in executing, and winch is in 
peculiarly firm and stable material. It is m her best rock 5 a \ 
crystalline), at a point important for all her geographical pur¬ 
poses and at the degree of mountain elevation especially a l.ipt- 
Hd to the observation of mankind. We shall therefore probably 
ascertain as much of Nature’s mind about these things this 

piece of work as she usually allows us to see all at once. 

1 R 35 If the reader will take a pencil, and, laying tracin 0 
paper over the plate, follow a few of its lines, ho will (unless before 
accustomed to accurate mountain-drawing) be soon amazed by the 
complexity, endlessness, and harmony of the curvatures. He 

will find that there is not one “ 

line in all that rock which is not A 

an infinite curve, and united in ii , )\ 

some intricate way with others, Vi f Vj|: j / ,» 

and suggesting others unseen ; 

and if it were the reality, instead 

of my drawing, which he had 

to deal with, he would find the F io. , 05 . 

^v^r^B^en in this imperfect sketch, as 

he traces the multitudinous involution of flowing line, passing 
from swift to slight curvature, or slight to sivift a every in¬ 
stant he will, I think, find enough to convince him of the truth 
of what has been advanced respecting the natural appointment 
of curvature as the first clement of all loveliness in form. 

7 30 “ Nay, but there are hard and straight lines ming ed 

o ^ ««r»tinnallv ” True, as we have said so often, 

with those curves eontmua iy Ug, ^ 

hill is of soft rock in thin laminae ; the upper mass 


W 




FlQ. 105. 
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firm bed, yet not so hard as to stand all weathers. The lower 
portion, therefore, is rounded into almost unbroken softness of 
bank ; the upper surmounts it as a rugged wall, and the oppo¬ 
sition of the curve and angle is just as complete as in the first 
example, in which one was continually mingled with the other. 

§ 37. Next, note the quantity in these hills. It is an ele- 
jnent on which I shall have to insist more in speaking of 
‘vegetation ; but I must not pass it by, here, since, in fact, it 
constitutes one of the essential differences between hills of first- 
rate magnificence, and inferior ones. Not that there is want of 
quantity even in the lower ranges, but it is a quantity of inferior 
things, and therefore more easily represented or suggested. On 
a Highland hill side are multitudinous clusters of fern and 
heather ; on an Alpine one, multitudinous groves of chestnut 
and pine. The number of the things may be the same, but the 
sense of infinity is in the latter case far greater, because the 
number is of nobler things. Indeed, so far as mere magnitude 
of space occupied on the field of the horizon is the measure of 
objects, a bank of earth ten feet high may, if we stoop to the 
foot of it, be made to occupy just as much of the sky as that 
bank of mountain at Villcneuve ; nay, in many respects its little 
ravines and escarpments, watched with some help of imagina¬ 
tion, may become very sufficiently representative to us of those 
of the great mountain ; and in classing all water-worn moun¬ 
tain-ground under the general and humble term of Banks, I 
mean to imply this relationship of structure between the small¬ 
est eminences and the highest. But in this matter of superim¬ 
posed quantity the distinctions of rank arc at once fixed. The 
heap of earth bears its few tufts of moss or knots of grass ; the 
Highland or Cumberland mountain its honeyed heathers or 
scented ferns : but the mass of the bank at Marticmv or Yille- 

7 O J 

neuve has a vineyard in every cranny of its rocks, and a chestnut 
grove on every crest of them. 

£ 38. This is no poetical exaggeration. Look close into that 
plate (46). Every little circular stroke in it among the rocks 
means, not a clump of copse nor wreath of fern, but a walnut 
tree, or a Spanish chestnut, fifty or sixty feet high. Nor are 
the little curves, thus significative of trees, laid on at random. 
1 hey are not indeed counted, tree by tree, but they are most 
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carefully distributed in the true proportion and quantity ; or if 
I have erred at all, it was, from mere fatigue, on the side of 
sparingness. The minute mounds and furrows scattered up the 
side of that great promontory, when they are actually approach¬ 
ed, after three or four hours’ climbing, turn into independent 
hills with true parks of lovely pasture land enclosed among 
them, and avenue after avenue of chestnuts, walnuts, and pines 
bending round their bases ; while in the deeper dingles, unseen 
in the drawing, nestle populous villages, literally bound down 
to the rock bv enormous trunks of line, which, first trained 
lightly over the loose stone roofs, have in process of years cast 
their fruitful net over the whole village, and fastened it to the 
ground under their purple weight and wayward coils, as securely 
as ever human heart was fastened to earth by the net of the 

Flatterer. .. 

§ 39. And it is this very richness of incident and detail 

which renders Switzerland so little attractive in its subjects to 
the ordinary artist. Observe, this study of mine in Plate 46 docs 
not profess to be a picture at all. It is a mere sketch or cata¬ 
logue of all that there is on the mountain side, faithfully writ¬ 
ten out, but no more than should be put down by any conscien¬ 
tious painter for mere guidance, before he begins his work, prop¬ 
erly so called ; and in finishing such a subject no trickery nor 
short-hand is of any avail whatsoever ; there arc a certain num¬ 
ber of trees to be drawn ; and drawn they must be, or the place 
will not bear its proper character. They are not misty wreat is 
of soft wood suggestible by a sweep or two o the brush ; but 
arranged and lovely clusters of trees, clear in the mountain sun¬ 
light each specially grouped and as little admitting any careless- 
ness of treatment, though five miles distant, as if they were 
within a few yards of us ; the whole meaning and powei of 1 e 
scene being involved in that one fact of quantity. It is not 
large merely by multitudes of tons of rock,-the number of tons 
is not measurable ; it is not large by elevation of angle on ho 
horizon,-a house-roof near us rises higher ; it 1S ld ® • 

faintness of aerial perspective,-m a clear day it often looks 
if we could touch the summit with the hand. But iit ish^ ^ 

this one unescapablc fact that, from tie | 'pj ie 

it, there are of timber trees so many countable thousands. 
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scene differs from subjects not Swiss by including hundreds of 
other scenes within itself, and is mighty, not by scale, but by 
aggregation. 

§ 40. And this is more especially and humiliatingly true of 
pine forest. Nearly all other kinds of wood maybe reduced, 
over large spaces, to undetailed masses ; but there is nothing 
but patience for pines ; and this has been one of the principal 
reasons why artists call Switzerland “ unpicturesque. ” There 
may perhaps be, in the space of a Swiss valley which comes into 
a picture, from five to ten millions of well grown pines.* 
Every one of these pines must be drawn before the scene can be. 
And a pine cannot be represented by a round stroke, nor by an 
upright one, nor even by an angular one ; no conventionalism 
will express a pine ; it must be legitimately drawn, with a light 
side and a dark side, and a soft gradation from the top down¬ 
wards, or it does not look like a pine at all. Most artists think 
it not desirable to choose a subject which involves the drawing 
of ten millions of trees ; because, supposing they could even do 
four or five in a minute, and worked for ten hours a day, their 
picture would still take them ten years before they had finished 
its pine forests. For this, and other similar reasons, it is de¬ 
clared usually that Switzerland is ugly and unpicturesque ; but 
that is not so ; it is only that we cannot paint it. If we could, 
it would be as interesting on the canvas as it is in reality ; and 
a painter of fruit and flowers might just as well call a human 
figure unpicturesque, because it was to him unmanageable, as 
the ordinary landscape-effect painter speak in depreciation of 
the Alps. 

§ 41. It is not probable that any subjects such as we have just 
been describing, involving a necessity of ten years’ labor, will be 
executed by the modern landscape school,—at least, until itsPre- 
Raphaelitie tendencies become much more developed than they 
arc yet ; nor was it desirable that they should have been by 
Turner, whoce fruitful invention would have been unwisely 
arrested for a length of time on any single subject, however 

* Allow ten feet squan lor average space to each pine ; suppose the val¬ 
ley seen only for five miles of its length, and the pine district two miles 
broad on each side—a low estimate of breadth also : this would give five 
millions. 
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beautiful. But with his usual certainty of perception, he fast¬ 
ened at once on this character of “ quantity,” as the thing to be 
expressed, in one way or another, in all grand mountain-draw¬ 
ing ; and the subjects of his on which I have chiefly dwelt in 
the First Volume (chapter on the Inferior Mountains, § 1<>, &c.) 
are distinguslid from the work of other painters in nothing so 
much as in this redundance. Beautiful as they are in coloi, 
graceful in fancy, powerful in execution,—in none of these 
things do they stand so much alone as in plain, calculable quan¬ 
tity ; he having always on the average twenty trees or rocks 
where other people have only one, and winning his victories not 
more by skill of generalship than by overwhelming numerical 

superiority. . . 

§ 42. I say his works are distinguished in this more than in 

anything else, not because this is their highest quality, but 
because it is peculiar to them. Invention, color, grace of 
arrangement, we may find in Tintorct and Veronese in various 
manifestation ; but the expression of the infinite redundance of 
natural landscape had never been attempted until Turner’s time ; 
and the treatment of the masses of mountain in the Daphne and 
Leucippus, Golden Bough, and Modern Italy, is wholly without 

precursorship in art. 

Nor, observe, do I insist upon this quantity merely as arith¬ 
metical, or as if it were producible by repetition of similar 
things. It would be easy to be redundant, if multiplication of 
the same idea constituted fulness ; and since Turner l.rst intro¬ 
duced these types of landscape, myriads of vulgar imitations of 
them have been produced, whose perpetrators have supposed 
themselves disciples or rivals of Turner, in covering their ill s 
with white dots for forest, and their foregrounds with yellow 
sparklings for herbage. But the Turnerian redundance is never 
monotonous. Of the thousands of groups of touches wine 
with him, are necessary to constitute a single bank of lull, not 
one but has some special character, and is as much a sopara 
invention as the whole plan of the picture. Perhaps 

be sufficiently understood by an attentive ^ ““ 

detail introduced by him in his St. Gotliard subject, as shown 

“ ^do not , indeed, know if the examples I have given 
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from natural scenes, though they are as characteristic as I could 
well choose, are enough to accustom the reader to the character of 
true mountain lines, and to enable him to recognize such lines 
in other instances ; but if not, at all events they may serve to 
elucidate the main points, and guide to more complete examina¬ 
tion of the subject, if it interests him, among the hills them¬ 
selves. And if, after he has pursued the inquiry long enough to 
feel the certitude of the laws which I have been endeavoring to 
illustrate, he turns back again to art, I am well assured it will 
be with a strange recognition of unconceived excellence, and a 
newly quickened pleasure in the unforeseen fidelity, that he will 
trace the pencilling of Turner upon his hill drawings. I do not 
choose to spend, in this work, the labor and time which would 
be necessary to analyze, as I have done the drawing of the St. 


Gothard, any other of Turner’s important mountain designs ; 
for the reader must feel the disadvantage they are under in being 
either reduced in scale, or divided into fragments : and there¬ 
fore these chapters are always to be considered merely as memo¬ 
randa for reference before the pictures which the reader may 
have it in his power to examine. But this one drawing of the 
St. Gothard, as it has already elucidated for us Turner’s knowl¬ 
edge of crest structure, will be found no less wonderful in the 
fulness with which it illustrates his perception of the lower aque¬ 
ous and other curvatures. If the reader will look back to the 
etching of the entire subject, Plate 21, he will now discern, I 
believe, without the necessity of my lettering them for him, the 
lines of fall, rounded down from the crests until they plunge 
into the overhanging precipices ; the lines of projection, where 
the fallen stones extend the long concave sweep from the cou¬ 
loir, pushing the torrent against the bank on the other side ; in 
the opening of the ravine he will perceive the oblique and paral¬ 
lel inclination of its sides, following the cleavage of the beds in 
the diagonal line a u of the reference figure ; and, finally, in 
the great slope and precipice on the right of it, he will recognize 
one of the grandest types of the peculiar mountain mass which 
Turner always chose by preference to illustrate, tlie “ slope 
above wall ” of il in l'ig. 13 . p. 148 ; compare also the last chap¬ 
ter, ££ 20 . 27 . It will be seen, by reference to my sketch of the 
spot, Plate 20, that this conformation does actually exist there 
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with great definiteness : Turner has only enlarged and thrown 
it into more numerous alternations of light and shade. As these 
could not be shown in the etching, I have given, in the frontis¬ 
piece, this passage nearly of its real size : the exquisite greys and 
blues by which Turner has rounded and thrown it back arc neces¬ 
sarily lost in the plate ; but the grandeur of his simple clilf and 
soft curves of sloping bank above is in some degree rendered. 

We must yet dwell for a moment on the detail of the rocks 
on the left in Plate 37, as they approach nearer the eye, turn¬ 
ing at the same time from the light. It cost me trouble to etch 
this passage, and yet half its refinements are still missed ; for 
Turner has put his whole strength into it, and wrought out the 
curving of the gneiss beds with a subtlety which could not be at 
all approached in the time I had to spare for this plate. 
Enough, however, is expressed to illustrate the points in ques¬ 
tion. 

§ 44. We have first, observe, a rounded bank, broken, at its 
edges, into cleavages by inclined beds. I thought it would be 
well, lest the reader should think I dwelt too much on this par¬ 
ticular scene, to give an instance of similar structure from an¬ 
other spot; and therefore I daguerreotyped the cleavages of a 
slope of gneiss just above the Cascade des Pelerins, Chamouni, 
corresponding in position to this bank of Turner’s. Plate 48 
(facing p. 303), copied by Mr. Armytage from the daguerreo¬ 
type, represents, necessarily in a quite unprejudiced and impar¬ 
tial way, the structure at present in question ; and the reader 
may form a sufficient idea, from this plate, of the complexity of 
descending curve and foliated rent, in even a small piece of 
mountain foreground,* where the gneiss beds are tolerably con¬ 
tinuous. But Turner had to add to such general complexity the 
expression of a more than ordinary undulation in the beds of 

the St. Gothard gneiss. 

§ 45. If the reader will look back to Chapter n. § 13, ho 
will find it stated that this scene is approached out of the defile 
of Dazio Grande, of which the impression was still strong on 
Turner’s mind, and where only he could see, close at hand, the 
nature of the rocks in a good section. It most luckily happens 

* The white spots on the brow of the little cliff are lichens, only four 
or five inches broad. 
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that De Saussure was interested by the rocks at the same spot, 
and has given the following account of them. Voyages, §§ 1801, 
1802 

“ 1 une lieue de Faldo, l’on passe le Tesin pour le repassei 
bientot apres [see the old bridge in Turner’s view, carried away 
in mine], et l’on trouve sur sa rive droite des couches d’une 
roche feuilletee, qui montent da Cote du Nord. 

“ On voit clairement que depuis que les granits veines ont 
6te remplaces par des pierres moins solides, tan tot les rochers se 
sont eboules et ont ete recouverts par la terre vegetale, tautot 
leur situation primitive a subi des changements irreguliers. 

“ § 1802. Mais bientot apres, on monte par un cheminen cor- 
niclie au dessus du Tesin, qui se precipite entre des rochers avec 
la plus grande violence. Ces rochers sont la si serres, qu’il n’y 
a de place que pour la riviere et pour le chcmin, et meme en 
quelques endroits, celui-ci est entierement pris sur le roc. Je 
tis a pied cette montee, pour examiner avec soin ces beaux 
rochers, digues de toute Vattention d’un amateur. 

“ Les veines de ce gran it forment en plusieurs endroits des 
zigzags redoubles, preciscinent comme ces anciennes tapisseries, 
connues sous le nom de points d’Hongrie ; et la, on ne pent pas 
prononcer, si les veines de la pijrre, sont on ne sont pas paral 
leles a ses couches. Cependant ces veines reprennent aussi dans 
quelques places, une direction constante, et cette direction est 
bien la meme que celle des couches. II paroit memo qu’en divers 
endroits, oh ces veines ont la forme d’un sigma oil d’une M cou- 
chec ^ , ce sont les grandes jambes du sigma, qui ont la direc¬ 
tion des couches. Enfin, j’observai plusieurs couches, qui dans 
le milieu de leur epaisseur paroissoient remplies de ces veines en 
zigzag, tandis qu’aupres de lours bords, on les voyoit toutes en 
lignes droites.** 

t? 4(1. If the reader will now examine Turner’s work at the 
point r in the reference figure, and again on the stones in the 
foreground, comparing it finally with the fragment of the rocks 
which happened fortunately to come into my foreground in 
Plate 20, rising towards the left, and of which I have etched the 
structure with some care, though at the time I had quite forgot¬ 
ten Saussure’s notice of the peculiar M-shaped zigzags of the 
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chap, xvii.] AV * 

gneiss at the spot, I believe he will have enough evidence before 
him, taken all in all, to convince him of Turner’s inevitable 
perception, and of the entire supremacy of his mountain draw¬ 
ing over all that had previously existed. And if he is able to 
refer, even to the engravings (though I desire alwajs that a\ lat 
I state should be tested by the drawings only) of any others of 
his elaborate hill-subjects, and will examine their details with 
careful reference to the laws explained in this chapter, he will 
find that the Turnerian promontories and banks arc always 
simply right, and that in all respects ; that their gradated curva¬ 
tures, and nodding cliffs, and redundant sequence of folded 
glen and feathery glade, are, in all their seemingly fanciful 
beauty, literally the most downright plain speaking that has as 
yet been uttered about hills ; and differ from all antecedent 
work, not in being ideal, but in being, so to speak, pictorial 
casts of the ground. Such a drawing as that of the Yorkshire 
Richmond, looking down the river, in the England Series, is 
even better than a model of the ground, because it gives the 
aerial perspective, and is better than a photograph of he 
ground, because it exaggerates no shadows, while it unites the 

veracities both of model and photograph. 

8 47 Nor let it be thought that it was an easy or creditable 

thing to treat mountain ground with this faithfulness in the 
days when Turner executed those drawings. In the Encyclo; 
pm'dia Britannica (Edinburgh, 1797), under article Drawing, 
the following are the directions given for the production of a 

landscape^ to draw a landscape from nature, let lnm take his 

station on a rising ground, where he will have a urge horizon, 
and mark his tablet into three divisions, downwards from top o 
the bottom ■ and divide in his own mud the landscape lie is to 
take into three divisions also. Then let him turn Ins face 
directly opposite to the midst of the horizon, keeping his body 
fixed and d™w what is directly before his eyes upon the middle 
division of the tablet: then turn his head, but nut his 
the left hand and delineate what he views there joining it prop- 
erly to what he had done before ; and, lastly, do the same by 

* What a camfarUMe. as well as intelligent, operation, sketching from 
nature must have been in those days ! 
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what is to be seen upon his right hand, laying down everything 
exactly, both with respect to distance and proportion. One 
example is given in plate clxviii. 

“ The best artists of late, in drawing their landscapes, make 
them shoot away, one part lower than another. Those who 
make their landscapes mount up higher and higher, as if they 
stood at the bottom of a hill to take the prospect, commit a 
great error ; the best way is to get upon a rising ground, make 
the nearest objects in tlie piece the highest, and those that are 
farther olf to shoot away lower and lower till they come almost 
level with the line of the horizon, lessening everything proportion- 
ably to its distance, and observing also to make the objects 
fainter and less distinct the farther they arc removed from the oye. 
He must make all his lights and shades fall one way, and let every¬ 
thing have its proper motion : as trees shaken by the wind, the 
small boughs bending more and the large ones less ; water agi¬ 
tated by the wind, and dashing against ships or boats, or falling 
from a precipice upon rocks and stones, and spirting up again 
into the air, and sprinkling all about ; clouds also in the air now 
gathered with the winds ; now violently condensed into hail, 
rain, and the like,—always remembering, that whatever motions 
are caused by the wind must be made all to move the same way, 
because the wind can blow but one way at once.” 

Such was the state of the public mind, and of public instruc¬ 
tion, at the time when Claude, Poussin, and Salvator wore in 
the zenith of their reputation ; such were the precepts which, 
even to the close of the century, it was necessary for a young 
painter to comply with during the best part of the years lie gave 
to study. Take up one of Turner’s views of our Yorkshire dells, 
seen from about a hawk’s height of pause above the sweep of its 
river, and with it in your hand, side by side with the old Ency¬ 
clopaedia paragraph, consider what must have been the man’s 
strength, who, on a sudden, passed from such precept to such 
practice. 

§ 48. On a sudden it was ; for, even yet a youth, and retain¬ 
ing profound respect for all older artist’s ways of work, he fol¬ 
lowed his own will fearlessly in choice of scene : and already in 
the earliest of his coast drawings there are as daring and strange 
decisions touching the site of the spectator as in his latest 
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works ; lookings down and up into coves and clouds, as defiant 
of all former theories touching possible perspective, or graceful 
componcnce of subject, as, a few years later, his system of color 
was of the theory of the brown tree. Nor was the step remark¬ 
able merely for its magnitude,—for the amount of progress 
made in a few years. It was much more notable by its direc 
tion. The discovery of the true structure of hill banks had to 
be made by Turner, not merely in advance of the men of his 
day, but in contradiction to 'them. Examine the works of 
contemporary and preceding landscapists, and it will be found 
that the universal practice is to make the tops of all cliffs 
broken and rugged, their bases smooth and soft, or concealed 
with wood. No one had ever observed the contrary structure, 
the bank rounded at the top, and broken on the flank. And 
yet all the hills of any importance which are met with through¬ 
out Lowland Europe are, properly speaking, high banks, for the 
most part following the courses of rivers, and forming a step 
from the high ground, of which the country generally consists, 
to the river level. Thus almost the whole of France, though, 
on the face of it, flat, is raised from 300 to 500 feet above the 
level of the sea, and is traversed by valleys either formed by, or 
directing, the course of its great rivers. In these valleys lie all 
its principal towns, surrounded, almost without exception, by 
ranges of hills covered with wood or vineyard. Ascending these 
hills, we find ourselves at once in an elevated plain, covered 
with corn and lines of apple trees, extending to the next river 
side, where we come to the brow of another hill, and descend to 
the city and valley beneath it. Our own valleys in Northum¬ 
berland, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Devonshire, are cut in the 
same manner through vast extents of elevated land ; the scenery 
which interests the traveller chiefly, as he passes through even 
the most broken parts of those counties, being simply that of 
the high banks which rise from the shores of the Dart or the 
Derwent, the Wharfe or the Tees. In all cases, when these banks 
are surmounted, the sensation is one of disappointment, as t ie 
adventurer finds himself, the moment he has left the edge of the 
ravine, in a waste of softly undulating moor or arable land, 
hardly deserving the title of hill country. As we a \ance in o 
the upper districts the fact remains still the same, although ie 
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banks to be climbed arc higher, the ravines grander, and the 
intermediate land more broken. The majesty of an isolated peak 
is still comparatively rare, and nearly all the most interesting 
pieces of scenery are glens or passes, which, if seen from a 
height great enough to command them in all their relations, 
would be found in reality little more than trenches excavated 
through broad masses of elevated land, and expanding at inter¬ 
vals into the wide basins which are occupied by the glittering 
lake or smiling plain. 

§ 49. All these facts had been entirely ignored by artists ; 
nay, almost by geologists, before Turner’s time. He saw them at 
once ; fathomed them to the uttermost, and, partly owing to 
early association, partly, perhaps, to the natural pleasure of 
working a new mine discovered by himself, devoted his best 



powers to their illustration, passing by with somewhat les3 
attention the conditions of broken-summited rock, which had 
previously been the only ones known. And if we now look back 
to his treatment of the crest of Mont Pilate, in the figure given 
at the close of the last chapter, we shall understand better the 
nature and stlength of the instinct which compelled him to 
sacrifice the peaked summit, and to bring the whole mountain 
within a lower enclosing line. In that figure, however, the 
dotted peak interferes with the perception of the form finally 
determined upon, which therefore I repeat here (Fig. 106), as 
Turner gave it in color. The eye may not at first detect the law 
of ascent in the peaks, but if the height of any one of them were 
altered, the general form would instantly be perceived to be less 
agreeable. Fig. 107 shows that they are disposed within an in¬ 
finite curve, A c, from which the last crag falls a little to con- 
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ceal the law, while the terminal line at the other extremity, 
A b, is a minor echo of the whole contour. 

§ 50. I must pause to make one exception to my general 
statement that this structure had been entirely ignored. The 
reader was, perhaps, surprised by the importance I attached to 
the fragment of mountain background by Masaccio, given in 
Plate 13 of the third volume. If he looks back to it now, his 
surprise will be less. It was a complete recognition of, the laws 
of the lines of aqueous sculpture, asserted as Turner’s was, in 
the boldest opposition to the principles of rock drawing of the 
time. It presents even smoother and broader masses than any 
which I have shown as types of hill form ; but it must be re¬ 
membered that Masaccio had seen only the softer contours of 
the Apennine limestone. I have no memorandum by me of the 



hill lines near Florence ; but Plate 47 shows the development of 
limestone structure, at a spot which has, I think, the best right 
to be given as an example of the Italian hills, the head of the 
valley of Carrara. The white scar on the lull side is the princi¬ 
pal quarry ; and the peaks above deserve observation, not so 
much for anything in their forms, as for the singular barrenness 
which was noted in the fifteenth chapter of the last volume (§ 8) 
as too often occurring in the Apennines. Compare this plate 
with the previous one. The peak drawn in Plate 46 rises at 
least 7500 feet above the sea,—yet is wooded to its top ; tins 
Carrara crag not above 5000 ,*-yet it is wholly barren. 

8 51. Masaccio, however, as we- saw, was taken away by 
death before he could give any one of his thoughts complete ex- 


♦ It Is not one of the highest points of the Carram chai^ The ehief 
summits are much more jagged, and very noble. See Chap. XX. § 0. 
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prcssion. Turner was spared to do his work, in this respect at 
least, completely. It might be thought that, having had such 
adverse influence to struggle with, he would prevail against it 
but in part ; and, though showing the way to much that was 
new, retain of necessity some old prejudices, and leave his suc¬ 
cessors to pursue in purer liberty, and with happier power, the 
path he had pointed out. But it was not so : he did the work 
so completely on the ground which he chose to illustrate, that 
nothing is left for future artists to accomplish in that kind. 
Some classes of scenery, as often pointed out in the preceding 
pages, lie was unfamiliar with, or held in little affection, and 
out of that scenery, untouched by him, new motives may be ob¬ 
tained ; but of such landscape as his favorite Yorkshire Wolds, 
and banks of Rhenish and French hill, and rocky mountains of 
Switzerland, like the St. Gothard, already so long dwelt upon, 
lie has expressed the power in what I believe to be for ever a 
central and unmatchablc way. I do not say this with positive¬ 
ness. because it is not demonstrable. Turner may be beaten on 
his own ground—so may Tintoret, so may Shakespere, Dante, 
or Ilomer : but my belief is that all these first-rate men are lone¬ 
ly men ; that the particular work they did was by them done 
for ever in the best way ; and that this work done by Turner 
among the hills, joining the most intense appreciation of all 
tenderness with delight in all magnitude, and memory for all 
detail, is never to be rivalled, or looked upon in similitude 
again. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

RESULTING FORMS :—FIFTHLY, STONES. 

§ 1. It is somewhat singular that the indistinctness of ticat- 
ment which has been so often noticed as characteristic of our 
present art shows itself always most when there is least apparent 
reason for it. Modern artists, having some true sympathy with 
what is vague in nature, draw all that is uncertain and evasive 
without evasion, and render faithfully whatever can be discerned 
in faithless mist or mocking vapors ; but having no sympathy 
with what is solid and serene, they seem to become uncertain 
themselves in proportion to the certainty of what they see ; and 
while they render Hakes of far-away cloud, or fringes of inextric¬ 
able forest, with something like patience and fidelity, give 
nothing but the hastiest indication of the ground they can tread 
upon or touch. It is only in modern art that we find any com¬ 
plete representation of clouds, and only in ancient art that, gen¬ 
erally speaking, we find any careful realization of Stones. 

g 2. This is all the more strange, because, as we saw some 
time back, the rvggedness of the stone is more pleasing to the 
modern than the mediaeval, and he rarely completes any picture 
satisfactorily to himself unless large spaces of it are filled with 
irregular masonry, rocky banks, or shingly shores : whereas the 
mediaeval could conceive no desirableness in the loose and un¬ 
hewn masses ; associated them generally in his mind with 
wicked men, and the Martyrdom of St. Stephen ; and always 
threw them out of his road, or garden, to the best of his power. 

Yet with all this difference in predilection, such was the 
honesty of the mediaeval, and so firm his acknowledgment of the 
necessity to paint completely whatever was to be painted at all, 
that there is hardly a strip of earth under the feet of a saint, in 
any finished work of the early painters, but more, and better, 
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painted, stones are to be found upon it than in an entire exhi¬ 
bition full of modern mountain scenery. 

§ 3. Not better painted in every respect. In those interest¬ 
ing and popular treatises on the art of drawing, which tell the 
public that their colors should neither be too warm nor too cold, 
and that their touches should always be characteristic of the ob¬ 
ject they are intended to represent, the directions given for the 
manufacture of stones usually enforce “ crispness of outline” 
and “ roughness of texture. ,, And, accordingly, in certain expres¬ 
sions of frangibility, irregular accumulation, and easy resting of 
one block upon another, together with some conditions of liche- 
nous or mossy texture, modern stone-painting is far beyond the 
ancient ; for these are just the characters which first strike the 
eye, and enable the foreground to maintain its picturesque influ¬ 
ence, without inviting careful examination. The mediaeval 
painter, on the other hand, not caring for this picturesque gen¬ 
eral effect, nor being in anywise familiar with mountain scenery, 
perceived in stones, when he was forced to paint them, emi¬ 
nently the characters which they had in common with figures ; 
that is to sav, their curved outlines, rounded surfaces, and vari¬ 
eties of delicate color, and, accordingly, was somewhat too apt 
to lose their angular and fragmentary character in a series of 
muscular lines resembling those of an anatomical preparation ; 
for, although in large rocks the cleavable or frangible nature 
was the thing that necessarily struck him most, the pebbles un¬ 
der liis feet were apt to be oval or rounded in the localities of 
almost all the important schools of Italy. In Lombardy, the 
mass of the ground is composed of nothing but Alpine gravel, 
consisting of rolled oval pebbles, on the average about six inches 
long by four wide—awkward building materials, yet used in 
ingenious alternation with the bricks in all the lowland Italian 
fortresses. Besides this universal rotundity, the qualities of 
stones which rendered them valuable to the lapidary were forced 
on the painter’s attention by the familiar arts of inlaying and 
mosaic. Hence, in looking at a pebble, his mind was divided 
between its roundness and its veins ; and Leonardo covers the 
shelves of rock under the feet of St. Anne with variegated 
agates ; while Mantegna often strews the small stones about his 
mountain caves in a polished profusion, as if some repentant 
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martyr princess had been just scattering her caskets of pearls 
into the dust. 

§ 4. Some years ago, as I was talking of the curvilinear 
forms in a piece of rock to one of our academicians, he said to 
me, in a somewhat despondent accent, “ If you look for curves, 
you will see curves ; if you look for angles, you will see angles. 

The saying appeared to me an infinitely sad one. It was the 
utterance of an experienced man ; and in many ways true, for 
one of the most singular gifts, or, if abused, most singular weak¬ 
nesses, of the human mind is its power of persuading itself to 
see whatever it chooses ;—a great gift, if directed to the discern¬ 
ment of the things needful and pertinent to its own work and 
being ; a great weakness, if directed to the discovery of things 
profitless or discouraging. In all things throughout the world, 
the men who look for the crooked will see the crooked, and the 
men who look for the straight will see the straight. But yet 
the saying was a notably sad one ; for it came of the conviction 
in the speaker’s mind that there was in reality no crooked and 
no straight; that all so called discernment was fancy, and that 
men might, with equal rectitude of judgment, and good-deserv¬ 
ing of their fellow-men, perceive and paint whatever was con¬ 
venient to them. 

§ 5. Whereas things may always be seen truly by candid 
people, though never completely. No human capacity ever yet 
saw the whole of a thing ; but we may see more and more of it 
the longer we look. Every individual temper will see some¬ 
thing different in it : but supposing the tempers honest, all the 
differences are there. Every advance in our acuteness of per¬ 
ception will show us something new ; but the old and first dis¬ 
cerned thing will still be there, not falsified, only modified and 
enriched by the new perceptions, becoming continually more 
beautiful in its harmony with them and more approved as a part 

of the Infinite truth. , . , . 

8 6. There are no natural objects out of which more can be 

thus learned than out of stones. They seem to have been created 
especially to reward a patient observer. Nearly all other ob¬ 
jects in nature can be seen, to some extent, without patience, 
and are pleasant even in being half seen. Trees, clouds, and 
rivers are enjoyable even by the careless ; but the stone under 
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his foot has for carelessness nothing in it but stumbling : no 
pleasure is languidly to be had out of it, nor food, nor good of 
any kind ; nothing but symbolism of the hard heart and the 
unfatherly gift. And yet, do but give it some reverence and 
watchfulness, and there is bread of thought in it, more than in 
any other lowly feature of all the landscape. 

§ 7. For a stone, when it is examined, will be found a 
mountain in miniature. The fineness of Nature’s work is so 
great, that, into a single block, a foot or two in diameter, she 
can compress as many changes of form and structure, on a small 
scale, as she needs for her mountains on a large one ; and, tak¬ 
ing moss for forests, and grains of crystal for crags, the surface 
of a stone, in by far the plurality of instances, is more interest¬ 
ing than the surface of an ordinary hill ; more fantastic in form 
and incomparably richer in color, —the last quality being, in 
fact, so noble in most stones of good birth, (that is to say, fallen 
from the crystalline mountain- ranges), that I shall be less able to 
illustrate this part of my subject satisfactorily by means of en¬ 
graving than perhaps any other, except the color of skies. I 
say, sit«U be less able, because the beauty of stone surface is in 
so great a degree dependent on the mosses and lichens which 
root themselves upon it, that I must place my richest examples 
in the section on vegetation. For instance, in the plate oppo¬ 
site, though the mass of rock is large and somewhat distant, the 
elici t of it is as much owing to the white spots of silvery lichen 
in the centre and left, and to the flowing lines in which the 
darker mosses, growing in the cranny, have arranged themselves 
beyond, as to the character of the rock itself ; nor could the 
beauty of the whole mass be explained, if we were to approach 
the least nearer, without more detailed drawing of this vegeta¬ 
tion. For the present 1 shall only give a few examples of the 
drawing of stones roughly broken, or worn so as not to be mate¬ 
ria IIv affected bv vegetation. 

‘ v *■ 


£ s - Uc have already seen an example of Titian’s treatment 
<>f ’ on tain crests as compared with Turner's ; here is a pand¬ 
it I nstanee, from 1 itian, of stones in the bed of a torrent (Fig. 
loVj, in many ways good and right, and expressing in its 
" ' itbed and variously broken lines far more of real stone struc¬ 
ture than the common water-color dash of the moderns. Ob- 
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serve especially, lio.v Titian has understood that the fracture of 
the stone more or less depends on the undulating gram of its 
crystalline structure, following the cavity of the largest stone in 
the middle of the figure, with concentric lines ; and compare in 
Plate 21 the top of Turner's largest stones on the left. 
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Fio. 108. 

8 9 If the reader sees nothing in this drawing (Fig. 108) 
that he can like,-although, indeed, I would have him prefei 
the work of Turner,—let him he assured that lie does not je 
understand on what Titian’s reputation is founded. No paint¬ 
ers name is oftener in the mouth of the ordinary connoisseur, 
and no painter was ever less understood. His power of color ,s 
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indeed perfect, but so is Bonifazio’s. Titian’s supremacy above 
all the other Venetians, except Tintoret and Veronese, consists 
in the firm truth of his portraiture, and more or less masterly 







Fio. 109. 


understanding of the nature of stones, trees, men, or whatever 
else he took in hand to paint; so that, without some correlative 
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understanding in the spectator, Titian’s work, in its highest 
qualities, must be utterly dead and unappealing to him. 

§ 10. I give one more example from the lower part of the 
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same print (Fig. 109), in which a stone, with an eddy round it, 
is nearly as well drawn as it can be in the simple method of the 
early wood-engraving. Perhaps the reader will feel its truth 



Fio. in. 


better by contrast with a fragment or two of modern Idealism. 
Here, for instance (Fig. 110), is a group of stones, highly enter- 



Fio. 112. 


taining in their variety of form, out of the subject of “ Chris¬ 
tian vanquishing Apollyon r ” in the outlines to the Pilgrim s 
Progress, published by the Art-Union, the idealism being here 
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wrought to a pitch of extraordinary brilliancy by the exciting 
nature of the subject. Next (Fig. Ill) is another poetical con¬ 
ception, one of Flaxman’s, representing the eddies and stones of 
the Pool of Envy (Flaxman’s Dante), which may be convenient¬ 
ly compared with the Titianesque stones and streams. And, 
finally. Fig. 112 represents, also on Flaxman’s authority, those 
stones of an “ Alpine” character, of which Dante says that he 

“ Climbed with heart of proof the adverse steep.” 


It seems at first curious that every one of the forms that 
Flax man has chanced upon should be an impossible one—a form 
which a stone never could assume : but this is the Nemesis of 
false idealism, and the inevitable one. 

§ 1L The incapacity in the modern work is not, how¬ 
ever, so much in its outline, though that is wrong enough, as in 
the total absence of any effort to mark the surface roundings. 
It. is not the outline of a stone, however true, that will make it 
solid or heavy ; it is the interior markings, and thoroughly un¬ 
derstood perspectives of its sides. In the opposite plate the 
upper two subjects are by Turner, foregrounds out of the Liber 
b'tudiorum (Source of Arveron, and Hen Arthur) ; the lower by 
(’laude. Liber Veritatis, No. 5. I think the reader cannot but 
feel that the blocks in the upper two subjects are massy and 
ponderous ; in the lower, wholly without weight. If he ex¬ 
amine their several treatment, he will iind that Turner has per¬ 
fect imaginative conception of every recess and projection over 
Hie whole surface, and feels the stone as ho works over it ; every 
touch, moreover, being full of tender gradation. Hut Claude, 
as lie is obliged to hold to his outline in hills, so also clings to it 
m t he stones,—cannot round them in the least, leaves their lfoht 
surfaces wholly blank, and puts a few patches of dark here and 
there about their edges, as chance will have it. 

S 12. Turner’s way of wedging the stones of the glacier 
immune together in strength of disorder, in the upper subject, 

a " U i ' dlcatlon ,,f 11,0 springing of the wild steins and leafage 
out m the rents m the boulders of the lower one, will hardly ho 
a ..predated unless the reader is fondly acquainted with the kind 
o. scenery ,n question ; and I cannot calculate on this being 
Often the ease, for few persons ever look at any near detail 
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closely, and perhaps least of all at the heaps of debris which so 
often seem to encumber and disfigure mountain ground. But 
for the various reasons just stilted (§ 7), Turner found more 
material for his power, and more excitement to his invention, 
among the fallen stones than in the highest summits of moun¬ 
tains ; and his early designs, among their thousand excellences 
and singularities, as opposed to all that had preceded them, 
count for not one of the least the elaborate care given to the 
drawing of torrent beds, shaly slopes, and other conditions of 
stony ground which all canons of art at the period pronounced 
inconsistent with dignity of composition ; a convenient princi¬ 
ple, since, of all foregrounds, one of loose stones is beyond com¬ 
parison the most difficult to draw with any approach to realiza¬ 
tion. Tlie Turnerian subjects, “Junction of the Greta and 
Tees” (Yorkshire Series, and illustrations to Scott); \\y- 
cliffe, near Rokeby” (Yorkshire) ; “ Hardraw Fall” (Yorkshire); 
“Ben Arthur” (Liber Studiorum) ; “ Ulleswater” and the 
magnificent drawing of the “ Upper Fall of the Tees” (England 

Series), are sufficiently illustrative of what I mean. 

r 13 It is not, however, only, in their separate condition, 

as materials of foreground, that we have to examine the effect of 
stones ; they form a curiously important element of distant 

landscape in their aggregation on a large scale. 

It will be remembered that in the course of the last chapter 
we wholly left out of our account of mountain lines that group 
which was called “Lines of Rest.” One reason for do.mg: so 
was that, as these lines are produced hy debris in a state of tem¬ 
porary repose, their beauty, or deformity, or whatever character 
they may possess, is properly to be considered as belonging to 

stones rather than to rocks. . , 

r n. Whenever heaps of loose stones or sand are increased 

bv the continual fall of fresh fragments from above, or dimin¬ 
ished by their removal from below, yet not in such mass or with 
such momentum as entirely to disturb those already accumu¬ 
lated the materials on the surface arrange themselves in an equa¬ 
ble siope, producing a straight line of profile in the bank or 

C ° n Theheap formed by the sand falling in an hour-glass pre¬ 
sents, in its straight sides, the simplest result of such a corn! - 
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tion ; and any heap of sand thrown up by the spade will show the 
slopes here and there, interrupted only by knotty portions, held 
together by moisture, or agglutinated by pressure,—interrup¬ 
tions which cannot occur to the same extent on a large scale, 
unless the soil is really hardened nearly to the nature of rock. 
As long as it remains incoherent, every removal of substance at 
the bottom of the heap, or addition of it at the top, occasions a 
sliding disturbance of the whole slope, which smooths it into 
rectitude of line ; and there is hardly any great mountain mass 
among the Alps which does not show towards its foundation 
perfectly regular descents of this nature, often two or three 
miles long without a break. Several of considerable extent are 
seen on the left of Plate 46. 

§ 15. I call these lines of rest, because, though tlie bulk of 
the mass may he continually increasing or diminishing, the line 
of the profile does not change, being fixed at a certain angle by 
the nature of the earth. It is usually stated carelessly as an 
angle of about 45 degrees, but it never really reaches such a 
slope. I measured carefully the angles of a very large number 
of slopes of mountain in various parts of the Mont Blanc dis¬ 
trict. The few examples given in the note below are enough to 


exhibit the general fact that loose debris lies at various angles 
up to about 30° or 32° ; debris protected by grass or pines may 
reach 35°, and rocky slopes 40° or 41°, but in continuous lines 
of rest I never found a steeper angle.* 


* 


Small fragments of limestone, five or six inches across, and flatfish, 
sharp, angular on edges, and quite loose ; slope near fountain 
of Maglnns ------- 

Somewhat larger stones, nearer Maglnns ; quite loose 
Similar debris, slightly touched with vegetation 
Debris on southern side of Maglans - 

Slope of Monlagne de la Cote, at the bottom, as seen from the vil¬ 
lage of C'hamouni 

Average slope of Montngnc de Tuconay, seen from C'hamouni 
Maximum slope of side of Brcvcn - . . 


slope of debris from ravine of Breven down to the village of Clm- 
mouui 

of debris set with pines under Aiguille Verte, seen from 
Argcnticre - 

General slope of Tapia, from Argcnticre 
Slopes of La Cote and Tuconay, from Argentine 



3H 

31 } 

85 

33 J 

40 } 

38 

41 

14 

86 

34 
273 
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§ 16. I speak of some rocky slopes as lines of rest, because, 
whenever a mountain side is composed of soft stone which splits 
and decomposes fast, it has a tendency to choke itself up with 
the ruins, and gradually to get abraded or ground down towards 
the debris slope ; so that vast masses of the sides of Alpine val¬ 
leys are formed by ascents of nearly uniform inclination, partly 
loose, partly of jagged rocks, which break, but do not materially 
alter the general line of ground. In such cases the fragments 
usually have accumulated without disturbance at the foot of the 
slope, and the pine forests fasten the soil and prevent it from 
being carried down in large masses. But numerous instances 
occur in which the mountain is consumed away gradually by its 
own torrents, not having strength enough to form clefts or pre¬ 
cipices, but falling on each side of the ravines into even banks, 
which slide down from above as they are wasted below. 

§ 17. By all these various expedients, Nature secures, in the 
midst of her mountain curvatures, vast series of perfectly 
straight lines opposing and relieving them ; lines, however, 
which artists have almost universally agreed to alter or ignore, 
partly disliking them intrinsically, on account of their formali¬ 
ty and partly because the mind instantly associates them with 
the idea of mountain decay. Turner, however, saw that this 
very decay having its use and nobleness, the contours which 
were significative of it ought no more to be omitted than, in the 
portrait of an aged man, the furrows on his hand or brow ; 
besides he liked the lines themselves, for their contrast with the 
mountain wildness, just as he liked the straightness of sunbeams 
penetrating the soft waywardness of clouds. lie introduced 
them constantly into his noblest compositions ; but in order to 
the full understanding of their employment in the instance I 
am about to give, one or two more points yet need to be noticed. 

§ 18. Generally speaking, the curved lines of convex fall be- 

Profile of Breven. from near the Chapeau (a point commanding the 
valley of Chamouni in its truest longitude) - * - 

Average slope of Montanvert. from same point - * - 

Slope of La C5te. same point - * ' ' ... 

Eastern slope of Pain de Sucre, seen from Yevay - - - ^ 

Slope of foot of Dent de Morales, seen from \ evay - - 

Midi, „ .» * 


- 40 


II 
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long to mountains of hard rock, over whose surfaces the frag¬ 
ments bound to the valley, and which are worn by wrath of ava¬ 
lanches and wildness of torrents, like that of the Cascade des 
Pelerins, described in the note above. Generally speaking, the 
straight lines of rest belong to softer mountains, or softer sur¬ 
faces and places of mountains, which, exposed to no violent 
wearing from external force, nevertheless keep slipping and 
mouldering down spontaneously or receiving gradual accession 
of material from incoherent masses above them. 

§ 19. It follows, rather, that where the gigantic wearing 
forces arc in operation, the stones or fragments of rock brought 
down by the torrents and avalanches are likely, however hard, 
to be rounded on all their edges ; but where the straight shuly 
slopes arc found, the stones which glide or totter down their 
surfaces frequently retain all their angles, and form jagged and 
flaky heaps at the bottom. 

And farther, it is to be supposed that the rocks which are 
habitually subjected to these colossal forces of destruction are in 
their own mass firm and secure, otherwise they would long ago 
have given way ; but that where the gliding and crumbling sur¬ 
faces are found without much external violence, it is very possi¬ 
ble that the whole framework of the mountain may be full of 
Haws ; and a danger exist of vast portions of its mass giving 
way, or slipping down in heaps, as the sand suddenly yields in 
an hour-'dass after some moments of accumulation. 

O 

8 20. Hence, generally, in the mind of anyone familiar with 
mountains, the conditions will be associated, on the one hand, 
of the curved, convex, and overhanging bank or clitf, the roar¬ 
ing torrent, and the rounded boulder of massive stone ; and, on 
the other, of the straight and even slope of bank, the compara- 
tivelv quiet and peaceful lapse of streams, and the sharp-edged 
■ d unworn look of the fallen stones, together with a sense of 
'anger greater, though more occult, than in the wilder scenery. 

The drawing of the St. Gothard, which we have so labori¬ 
ously analyzed, was designed, as before mentioned, from a 
sketch taken in the year 1843. But with it was made another 


drawing. Turner brought home in that year a series of sketches 

* 

‘■'ben in the neighborhood of the pass; among others, one of 
the \ alley of Goldau, covered as it is by the ruins of the Ross- 
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berg. Knowing his fondness for fallen stones, I chose this 
Goldau subject as a companion to the St. Gothard. The plate 
opposite will give some idea of the resultant drawing. 

§ 21. Some idea only. It is a subject which, like the St. 
Gothard, is far too full of detail to admit of reduction ; and I 
hope, therefore, soon to engrave it properly of its real size. It 
is, besides, more than usually difficult to translate this drawing 
into black and white, because much of the light on the clouds is 
distinguished merely by orange or purple color from the green 
greys, which, though not darker than the warm hues, have the 
effect of shade from their coldness, but cannot be marked as 
shade in the engraving without too great increase of depth. 
Enough, however, has been done to give some idea of the ele¬ 
ments of Turner’s design. 

§ 22. Detailed accounts of the Rossberg Fall may be found 
in anv ordinary Swiss Guide : the only points we have to notico 
respecting it are, that the mountain was composed of an indu¬ 
rated gravel,disposed in oblique beds sloping towards the valley. 
A portion of one of these beds gave way, and half filled the 
valley beneath, burying five villages, together with the principal 
one of Goldau, and partially choking up a little lake, the 
streamlets which supplied it now forming irregular pools among 
the fallen fragments. I call the rock, and accurately, indurated 
gravel ; but the induration is so complete that the mass breaHs 
through the rolled pebbles chiefly composing it, and may be 
considered as a true rock, only always in its blocks rugged 
and formless when compared with the crystalline formations. 
Turner has chosen his position on some of the higher heaps of 
min, looking down towards the Lake of Zug, which is seen under 
the sunset, the spire of the tower of Aart on its shore just re¬ 
lieved against the light of the waves. 

The Rossberg itself, never steep, and still more reduced in 
terror by the fall of a portion of it, was not available to him as 
a form exjdamatory of the catastrophe ; and even the slopes of 
the Righi on the left are not, in reality, as uninterrupted in 
their slope as he has drawn them ; but he felt the connection of 
this structure with the ruin amidst which he stood, and brought 
the long lines of danger clear against the sunset, and as straight 
as its own retiring rays. 
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§ 23. If the reader will now glance back to the St. Gothard 
subject, as illustrated in the two Plates 21 and 37, and compare 
it with this of Goldau, keeping in mind the general conclusions 
about the two great classes of mountain scenery which I have 
just stated, lie will, I hope, at last cease to charge me with en¬ 
thusiasm in anything that I have said of Turner’s imagination, 
as always instinctively possessive of those truths which lie deep¬ 
est, and are most essentially linked together, in the expression 
of a scene. I have only taken two drawings (though these of 
his best period) for the illustration of all the structures of the 
Alps which, in the course of half a volume, it has been possiblo 
for me to explain ; and all my half-volume is abstracted in these 
two drawings, and that in the most consistent and complete 
* * ^ad been made on purpose to contain a perfect 

summary of Alpine truth. 


§ 24. There are one or two points connected with them of 
yet more touching interest. They are the last drawings which 
Turner ever made with unabated power. The one of the St. 
Gothard, speaking with strict accuracy, is the last drawing ; for 
that of Goldau, though majestic to the utmost in conception, is 
less carefully finished, and shows, in the execution of parts of 
the sky, signs of impatience, caused by the first feeling of de¬ 
cline of strength. Therefore I called the St. Gothard (Vol. III. 
(•th. xv. ^ 5) the last mountain drawing he ever executed with 
perfect power. But the Goldau is still a noble companion to it 
—more solemn in thought, more sublime in color, and, in cer¬ 


tain points of poetical treatment, especially characteristic of the 
master’s mind in earlier days. He was very definitely in the 
habit of indicating the association of any subject with circum¬ 
stances of death, especially the death of multitudes, by placing 
it under one of his most deeply crimsoned sunset skies. The 
color of blood is this plainly taken for the leading tone in the 
storm-clouds above the “Slave-ship.” It occurs with similar 
distinctness in the much earlier picture of Ulysses and Poly¬ 
phonic, in that of Napoleon at St. Helena, and, subdued by 
sol’L-r hues, in the Old Temeraire. The sky of this Goldau is, 
in its scarlet and crimson, the deepest in tone of all that I know 
in 'l urner’s drawings. Another feeling traceable in several of 
its former works, is an acute sense of the contrast between the 
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careless interests and idle pleasures of daily life, and the state of 
those whose time for labor, or knowledge, or delight is passed 
for ever. There is evidence of this feeling in the introduction 
of the boys at play in the churchyard of Kirk by Lonsdale, and 
the boy climbing for his kite among the thickets abo\e the little 
mountain churchyard of Brignal-banks ; it is in the same tone 
of thought that he has placed here the two figures fishing, lean¬ 
ing against these shattered flanks of rock,—the sepulchral stones 

of the great mountain Field of Death. 

§ 25. Another character of these two drawings, which gives 

them especial interest as connected with our inquiries into medi¬ 
eval landscape, is, that they are precisely and accurately illus¬ 
trative of the two principal ideas of Dante about the Alps. I 
have already explained the rise of the first drawing out of 
Turner’s early study of the “ Male Bolge ” of the Splugen and 
St Gothard. The Goldau, on the other hand, might have been 
drawn in purposeful illustration of the lines before referred to 
(Vol. III. Ch. xv. § 13) as descriptive of a “ loco Alpeslro. 1 
give now Dante’s own words : 

“ Qual’ 6 quclla ruina, che ncl fianco 
Di qua da Trento l’Adice percosse, 

O per treinuoto, o per sostegni manco, 

Che da cima del monte, onde si mosse, 

A1 piano a si la roccia discoscesa 

Che alcuna via darebbe a chi su fosse ; 

Cotal di quel burrato era la scesa. 

“ As is that laudslip. ere you come to Trent, 

That smote the flank of Adige, through some stay 
Sinking beneath it. or by earthquake rent; 

For from the summit, where of old it lay, 

Plainwards the broken rock unto the feet 
Of one above it might afford some way ; 

Such path adown this precipice we meet. ” Cayley. 

8 26 Finally, there are two lessons to be gathered from the 
opposite conditions of mountain decay, represented in these 
designs, of perhaps a wider range of meaning than any which 
were suggested even by the states of mountain strength. In the 
first, we find the unyielding rock, undergoing no sudden danger, 
find capable of no total fall, yet, in its hardness of lieait, worn 
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away by perpetual trampling of torrent waves, and stress of 
wandering storm. Its fragments, fruitless and restless, are 
tossed into ever-changing heaps : no labor of man can subdue 
them to his service, nor can his utmost patience secure any 
dwelling-place among them. In this they are the type of all 
that humanity which, suffering under no sudden punishment or 
sorrow, remains “ stony ground,” afflicted, indeed, continually 
by minor and vexing cares, but only broken by them into fruit¬ 
less ruin of fatigued life. Of this ground not “ corn-giving,”— 
this “ rough valley, neither eared nor sown,”* of the common 
world, it is said, to those who have set up their idols in the 
wreck of it— 

“ Among the smooth stones of the stream is thy portion. They, they 
are thy lot.” f 

But, as we pass beneath the hills which have been shaken by 
earthquake and torn by convulsion, we find that periods of per¬ 
fect repose succeeded those of destruction. The pools of calm 
water lie clear beneath their fallen rocks, the water-lilies gleam, 
and the reeds whisper among their shadows ; the village rises 
again over the forgotten graves, and its church-tower, white 
through the storm-twilight, proclaims a renewed appeal to Ilis 
protection in whose hand “ are all the corners of the earth, and 
the strength of the hills is Ilis also.” There is no loveliness of 
Alpine valley that does not teach the same lesson. It is just 
where “ the mountain falling comcth to naught, and the rock 
is removed out of his place,” that, in process of years, the fair¬ 
est meadows bloom between the fragments, the clearest rivulets 
murmur from their crevices among the flowers, and the clustered 
cottages, each sheltered beneath some strength of mossy stone, 
now to be removed no more, and with their pastured flocks 
around them, safe from the eagle’s stoop and the wolf’s ravin, 
have written upon their fronts, in simple words, the mountain¬ 
eer's faith in the ancient promise— 

“ Neither shall thou he afraid of destruction when it cometh ; 

" Bor thou shalt he in league with the Stones of the Field ; and the beasts 
of the field shall he at peace with thee.” 

* Deut. xxi. 4. So Amos, vi. 12 : “Shull horses run upon the rock; 
will one plow here with oxen?” 

f Is. lvii. 0, G. 




CHAPTER XIX. 


THE MOUNTAIN GLOOM. 

§ We have now cursorily glanced over those conditions of 
mountain structure which appear constant in duration, and uni¬ 
versal in extent; and we have found them, invariably, calculated 
for the delight, the advantage, or the teaching of men ; pre¬ 
pared, it seems, so as to contain, alike in fortitude or feebleness, 
in timeliness or in terror, some beneficence of gift, or pro¬ 
foundness of counsel. We have found that where at first all 
seemed disturbed and accidental, the most tender laws were ap¬ 
pointed to produce forms of perpetual beauty ; and that where 
to the careless or cold observer it seemed severe or purposeless, 
the well-being of man has been chiefly consulted, and his rightly 
directed powers, and sincerely awakened intelligence, may find 
wealth in every falling rock, and wisdom in every talking wave. 

It remains for us to consider what actual effect upon the 
human race has been produced by the generosity, or the instruc¬ 
tion of the hills ; how far, in past ages, they have been thanked, 
or listened to ; how far, in coming ages,'it may be well for us to 
accept them for tutors, or acknowledge them for friends. 

8 2 What they have already taught us may, one would 

think he best discerned in the midst of them-in some place 
where" they have had their own way with the human soul ; wheto 
no veil has been drawn between it and them no contradict 

• „ has confused their ministries of sound, or broken tlieir 
voice has h war hlls ncve r streaked their streams 

pathos of silence . sought for other throne than 

with bloody foam, n avarice for other treasure 

their eloud^courticre P‘“““ j unlaborious rocks, in bud- 

than, year by year, is given to 

ded jewels, and mossy go . nosscssin^ more pure or un- 

- 2 - 
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est order), or which appears to have been less disturbed by for¬ 
eign agencies, than that which borders the course of the Orient 
between Yalorsine and Martigny. The paths which lead to it 
out of the valley of the Rhone, rising at first in steep circles 
among the walnut trees, like winding stairs among the pillars 
of a Gothic tower, retire over the shoulders of the hills into a 
valley almost unknown, but thickly inhabited by an industrious 
and patient population. Along the ridges of the rocks, 
smoothed by old glaciers into long, dark, billowy swellings, like 
the backs of plunging dolphins, the peasant watches the slow 
coloring of the tufts of moss and roots of herb which, little by 
little, gather a feeble soil over the iron substance ; then, sup¬ 
porting the narrow strip of clinging ground with a few stones, 
he subdues it to the spade ; and in a year or two a little crest of 
corn is seen waving upon the rocky casque. The irregular 
meadows run in and out like inlets of lake among these harvest¬ 
ed rocks, sweet with perpetual streamlets, that seem always to 
have chosen the steepest places to come down, for the sake of 
the leaps, scattering their handfuls of crystal this way and that, 
as the wind takes them, with all the grace, but with none of the 
formalism, of fountains ; dividing into fanciful change of dash 
and spring, yet with the seal of their granite channels upon 
them, as the lightest play of human speech may bear the seal of 
past toil, and closing back out of their spray to lave the rigid 
angles, and brighten with silver fringes and glassy films each 
lower and lower step of^sable stone ; until at last, gathered alto¬ 
gether again,—except, perhaps, some chance drops caught on 
the apple-blossom, where it has budded a little nearer the cas¬ 
cade than it did last spring,—they find their way down to the 
turf, and lose themselves in that silently ; with quiet depth of 
clear water furrowing among the grass blades, and looking only 
like their shadow, but presently emerging again in little startled 
gushes and laughing hurries, as if they had remembered suddenly 
that the day was too short for them to get down the hill. 

Green field, and glowing rock, and glancing streamlet, all 
slope together in the sunshine towards the brows of the ravines, 
where the pines take up their own dominion of saddened shade ; 
and with everlasting roar in the twilight, the stronger torrents 
thunder down pale from the glaciers, filling all their chasms 
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with enchanted cold, beating themselves to pieces against the 
great rocks that they have themselves cast down, and forcing 

fierce way beneath their ghastly poise. 

The mountain paths stoop to these glens *in forky zigzags, 
leading to some grey and narrow arch, all fringed under its 
shuddering curve with the ferns that fear the light; a cross of 
rough-hewn pine, iron-bound to its parapet, standing dark 
against the lurid fury of the foam. Far up the glen, as we 
pause beside the cross, the sky is seen through the openings in 
the pines, thin with excess of light; and, in its clear, consum¬ 
ing flame of white space, the summits of the rocky mountains 
are gathered into solemn crowns and circlets, all flushed in that 
strange, faint silence of possession by the sunshine which has 
in it so deep a melancholy ; full of power, yet as frail as sha¬ 
dows ; lifeless, like the walls of a sepulchre, yet beautiful in 
tender fall of crimson folds, like the veil of some sea spirit, that 
lives and dies as the foam flashes ; fixed on a perpetual throne, 
stern against all strength, lifted above all sorrow and yet 
effaced and melted utterly into the air by that last sunbeam that 
has crossed to them from between the two golden clouds. 

8 4. High above all sorrow : yes ; but not unwitnessing to 
it The traveller on his happy journey, as his foot springs from 
the deep turf and strikes tire pebbles gayly over the edge of the 
mountain road, sees with a glance of delight the clusters of nut- 
brown cottages that nestle among those sloping orchaids, and 
lw beneath the boughs of the pines. Here, it may well seem 

to him if there be sometimes hardship, there mus • * 

to nim, fellowship of the human soul with 

innocence and peime and fdlowsh.p ^ ^ ^ thoM 

"have as much passion of joy ,n all that to worked God 

°f soul. Bore it “ t0 ^ rkness o£ ca l m enduring ; the spring 

tion or disease, scythe and the autumn as the 

known only as the tin . ’ t j, the wind as a 

time of the sickle, an ^ s ^ n y They do not understand 

— ’*■ -— 
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stand dimly that of virtue. Love, patience, hospitality, faith,— 
these things they know. To glean their meadows side by side, 
so happier ; to bear the burden up the breathless mountain 
flank, unmurmivingly ; to bid the stranger drink from their 
vessel of milk ; to see at the foot of their low deathbeds a pale 
figure upon a cross, dying also, patiently ;—in this they are 
different from the cattle and from the stones, but in all this un¬ 
rewarded as far as concerns the present life. For them, there is 
neither hope nor passion of spirit ; for them neither advance 
nor exultation. Black bread, rude roof, dark night, laborious 
day, weary arm at sunset ; and life ebbs away. No books, no 
thoughts, no attainments, no rest ; except only sometimes a lit¬ 
tle sitting in the sun under the church wall, as the bell tolls 
thin and far in the mountain air ; a pattering of a few prayers, 
not understood, by the altar rails of the dimly gilded chapel, 
and so back to the sombre home, with the cloud upon them still 
unbroken—that cloud of rocky gloom, born out of the wild tor¬ 
rents and ruinous stones, and unlightened, even in their re¬ 
ligion, except by the vague promise of some better thing un¬ 
known, mingled with threatening, and obscured by an unspeak¬ 
able horror,—a smoke, as it were, of martyrdom, coiling up 
with the incense, and, amidst the images of tortured bodies and 
lamenting spirits in hurtling flames, the very cross, for them, 
dashed more deeply than for others, with gouts of blood. 

§ 5. Do not let this be thought a darkened picture of the life 
of these mountaineers. It is literal fact. No contrast can be 


more painful than that between the dwelling of any well-con¬ 
ducted English cottager, and that of the equally honest Savoy¬ 
ard. 1 lie one, set in the midst of its dull flat fields and unin¬ 


teresting hedgerows, shows in itself the love of brightness and 
beauty ; its daisy-studded garden beds, its smoothly swept brick 
path to the threshold, its freshly sanded floor and orderly shelves 
of household furniture, all testify to energy of heart, and hap- 
l’”-- ss in the simple course and simple possessions of daily life. 

1 :e other cottage, in the midst of an inconceivable, inexpressi- 
bl« beauty, set on some sloping bank of golden sward, with clear 
fountains flowing beside it, and wild flowers, and noble trees, 
and goodly rocks gathered round into a perfection as of Para¬ 
dise, is itself a dark and plague-like stain in the midst of the 
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gentle landscape. Within a certain distance of its threshold 
the ground is foul and cattle-trampled ; its timbers are black 
with smoke, its garden choked with weeds and nameless refuse, 
its chambers empty and joyless, the light and wind gleaming 
and filtering through the crannies of their stones. All testifies 
that to its inhabitant the world is labor and vanity ; that for 
him neither flowers bloom, nor birds sing, nor fountains glis¬ 
ten ; and that his soul hardly differs from the grey cloud that 
coils and dies upon his hills ; except in having no fold of it 
touched by the sunbeams. 

§ G. Is it not strange to reflect, that hardly an evening 
passes in London oi^Paris but one of those cottages is painted 
for the better amusement of the fair and idle, and shaded with 
pasteboard pines by the scene-shifter ; and that good and kind 
people,— poetically minded,— delight themselves in imagining 
the happy life led by peasants who dwell by Alpine fountains, 
and kneel to crosses upon peaks of rock ? that nightly we lay 
down our gold to fashion forth simulacra of peasants, in gay 
ribands and white bodices, singing sweet songs, and bowing 
gracefully to the picturesque crosses ; and all the while the veri¬ 
table peasants are kneeling, songlessly, to veritable crosses, in 
another temper than the kind and fair audiences dream of, and 
assuredly with another kind of answer than is got out of the 
opera catastrophe ; an answer having reference, it may be, in 
dim futurity, to those very audiences themselves? If all the 
gold that has gone to paint the simulacra of the cottages, and 
to put new songs in the. mouths of the simulacra of the peas¬ 
ants, had gone to brighten the existent cottages, and to put 
new songs into the mouths of the existent peasants, it might in 
the end, perhaps, have turned out better so, not only for the 
peasants, but for even the audience. For that form of the False 
Ideal has also its correspondent True Ideal,—consisting not in 
the naked beauty of statues, nor in the gauze flowers and crack¬ 
ling tinsel of theatres, but in the clothed and fed beauty of liv¬ 
ing men, and in the lights and laughs of happy homes. Night 
after night, the desire of such an ideal springs up in every idle 
human heart; and night after night, as far as idleness can, we 
work out this desire in costly lies. We paint the faded actress, 
build the lath landscape, feed our benevolence with fallacies of 
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felicity, and satisfy our righteousness with poetry of justice. 
The time will come when, as the heavy-folded curtain falls upon 
our own stage of life, we shall begin to comprehend that the 
justice we loved was intended to have been done in fact, and not 
in poetry, and the felicity we sympathized in, to have been be¬ 
stowed and not feigned. We talk much of money’s worth, yet 
perhaps may one day be surprised to find that what the wise and 
charitable European public gave to one night’s rehearsal of 
hypocrisy,—to one hour’s pleasant warbling of Linda or Lucia, 
—would have filled a whole Alpine Valley with happiness, and 
poured the waves of harvest over the famine of many a Lam- 
mermoor.* • 


* As I was correcting this sheet for press, the morning paper containing 
the accouut of the burning of Covent Garden theatre furnished the following 
financial statements, bearing somewhat on the matter in hand ; namely, 


That the interior fittings of the theatre, in 1846, cost 
That it was opened on the 6th of April, 1847 ; and 
that in 1848 the loss upon it was 

in 1849 „ * 


£ 

- 40,000 
34,756 

- 20,455 


100,211 


£ 

And that in one year the vocal department cost 33,349 

the ballet ,, ,, 8,105 

the orchestra ,, „ 10,048 

51,502 


Mr. Albano afterwards corrected this statement, substituting 27,000 for 
40,000 : and perhaps the other sums may also have been exaggerated, but I 
leave the reader to consider what an annual expenditure of from 30,000/. to 
50,000/. might effect in practical idealism in general, whether in Swiss val¬ 
leys or elsewhere. I am not one of those who regard all theatrical entertain¬ 
ment as wrong or harmful. I only regret to see our theatres so conducted 
as to involve an expense which is worse than useless, in leading our audi¬ 
ences to look for mere stage effect, instead of good acting, good singing, or 
good sense. If we really loved music, or the drama, we should be content 
to hear well-managed voices, and see finished acting, without paying five or 
si a thousand pounds to dress the songsters or decorate the stage. Simple but 
well-chosen dresses, and quiet landscape exquisitely painted, would have 
far more effect on the feelings of any sensible audience than the tinsel and 
extravagance of our common scenery ; and our actors and actresses must 
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§ 7. “ Nil}',” perhaps the reader answers, “ it is vain to 
hope that this could ever be. The perfect beauty of the ideal 
must always be fictitious. It is rational to amuse ourselves with 
the fair imagination ; but it would be madness to endeavor to 
put it into practice, in the face of the ordinances of Nature. 
Keal shepherdesses must always he rude, and real peasants mis¬ 
erable ; suffer us to turn away our gentle eyes from their coarse¬ 
ness and their pain, and to seek comfort in cultivated voices 
and purchased smiles. We cannot hew down the rocks, nor 

turn the sands of the torrent into gold.” 

8 8. This is no answer. Be assured of the great truth—that 
what is impossible in reality is ridiculous in fancy. If it is not 
in the nature of things that peasants should be gentle and 

have little respect for their own powers, if they think that dignity of gesture 
is dependent on the flash of jewellery, or the pathos of accents connected with 
the costliness of silk. Perfect execution of music by a limited orchestra is 
far more delightful, and far less fatiguing, that, the irregular roar and hum 
of multitudinous mediocrity ; and finished instrumentation by an adequate 
number of performers, exquisite acting, and sweetest stngmg. might be c 
cured for the public at a fourth part of ll.e cost now spent on operatic ab¬ 
surdities There is no occasion whatever for decoration of the house . is, 
on the contrary, the extreme of vulgarity. No person of good taste erer 
goes to a theatre to look at the fronts of the boxes. Comfortable and^roomy 
nor feet cleanliness, decent and fitting curtains and ollur furniture, 
of Jd stuff but neither costly nor tawdry, and convenient, but not daz¬ 
zlin' light are the proper requirements in the furnishing of an opera-house. 
As^r the persons who go there to look at each other-to show their dresses 
“ away waste I.ours-to obtain a maximum of momentary cxettc- 
ment-m to say they were there, at next day's three-o'cleek breakfast (and 
it is only for such persons that glare, cost, and noise are necessary), com¬ 
mend to their consideration, or a. leas, ,0 such consideration as pos , c 
to their capacities, the suggestions in the text. But to the trtu (,v< 
drama I wouM submit, ^another subject of inquiry, whether they ought 
not to separate themselves from the mob. and provide for their own mod^j 
Z et and guiltless entertainment, the truth of heartfelt unperson;...on, and 
£e melody of the unforced and delicate voice, witbou, exwavag^ of 
adiunct unhealthy lateness of hours, or appeal to degraded passions S »>< 
uL^nment might he obtained a, infinitc.y steal,or cost, inn yet id a pn™ 
which would secure honorable and permanent remnnenran, P^ 

former ; and I am mistaken in my notion of the best actors, if 
not rather play at a house where people went to hear and to fed. than wtaty 
2m" even for four times the pay. before an audience msu.tmg in us 

lisllessncss and ignorant in its applause. 
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happy, then the imagination of such peasantry is ridiculous, and 
to delight in such imagination wrong ; as delight in any kind of 
falsehood is always. But if in the nature of things it be possible 
that among the wildness of hills the human heart should be re. 
fined, and if the comfort of dress, and the gentleness of lan¬ 
guage, and the joy of progress in knowledge, and of variety in 
thought, are possible to the mountaineer in his true existence, 
let us strive to write this true poetry upon the rocks before we 
indulge it in our visions, and try whether, among all the fine 
arts, one of the finest be not that of painting cheeks with health 
rather than rouge. 

§ 9. “ But is such refinement possible? Do not the con¬ 
ditions of the mountain peasant’s life, in the plurality of in¬ 
stances, necessarily forbid it?” 

•> 

As bearing sternly on this question, it is necessary to exam¬ 
ine one peculiarity of feeling which manifests itself among the 
European nations, so far as I have noticed, irregularly,—appear¬ 
ing sometimes to he the characteristic of a particular time, 
sometimes of a particular race, sometimes of a particular locali¬ 
ty, and to involve at once much that is to be blamed and much 
that is praiseworthy. I mean the capability of enduring, or 
even delighting in, the contemplation of objects of terror—a 
sentiment which especially influences the temper of some groups 
of mountaineers, and of which it is necessary to examine the 
causes, before we can form any conjecture whatever as to the 
real effect of mountains on human character. 

§ 10. For instance, the unhappy alterations which have 
lately taken place in the town of Lucerne have still spared two 
of its ancient bridges ; both of which, being long covered walks, 
appear, in past times, to have been to the population of the 
town what the Mall was to London, or the Gardens of the Tuil- 
eries are to Faris. For the continual contemplation of those 
who sauntered from pier to pier, pictures were painted on the 
woodwork of the roof, these pictures, in the one bridge, repre¬ 
sent all the important Swiss battles and victories ; in the other 
they are. the well-known series of which Longfellow has made so 
beautiful a use in the Golden Legend, the Dance of Death. 

Imagine the countenances with which a committee, appoint¬ 
ed for the establishment of a new “ promenade ” in some flour- 
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ishing modern town, would receive a proposal to adorn such 
promenade with pictures of the Dance of Death. 

§ 11. Now just so far as the old bridge at Lucerne, with the 
pure, deep, and blue water of the Reuss eddying down between 
its piers, and with the sweet darkness of green hills, and far¬ 
away gleaming of lake and Alps alternating upon the eye on 
either side ; and the gloomy lesson frowning in the shadow, as 
if the deep tone of a passing-bell, overhead, were mingling for 
ever with the plashing of the river as it glides by beneath ; just 
so far, I say, as this differs from the straight and smooth strip 
of level dust, between two rows of round-topped acacia trees, 
wherein the inhabitants of an English watering-place or French 
fortified town take their delight,—so far I believe the life of the 
old Lucernois, with all its happy waves of light, and mountain 
strength of will, and solemn expectation of eternity, to have 
differed from the generality of the lives of those who saunter for 
their habitual hour up and down the modern promenade. But 
the gloom is not alwa}'s of this noble kind. As we penetrate 
farther among the hills we shall find it becoming very painful. 
We are walking, perhaps, in a summer afternoon, up the valley 
of Zermatt (a German valley), the sun shining brightly on grassy 
knolls and through fringes of pines, the goats leaping happily, 
and the cattle bells ringing sweetly, and the snowy mountains 
shining like heavenly castles far above. We see, a little way off, 
a small white chapel, sheltered behind one of the flowery hil¬ 
locks of mountain turf ; and we approach its little window, 
thinking to look through it into some quiet home of prayer ; 
but the window is grated with iron, and open to the winds, and 
when we look through it, behold—a heap of white human bones 
mouldering into whiter dust ! 

So also in. that same sweet valley, of which I have just been 
speaking, between Chamouni and the Valais, at every turn of 
the pleasant pathway, where the scent of the thyme lies richest 
upon its rocks, we shall see a little cross and shrine set under 
one of them ; and go up to it, hoping to receive some happy 
thought of the Redeemer, by whom all these lovely things were 
■jiade, and still consist. But when we come near —behold, 
oeneath the cross, a rude picture of souls tormented in red 
i,ongues of hell fire, and pierced by demons. 
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§ 12. As we pass towards Italy the appearance of this gloom 
deepens ; and when we descend the southern slope of the Alps 
we shall find this bringing forward of the image of Death usso' 
ciatcd with an endurance of the most painful aspects of disease, 
so that conditions of human suffering, which in any other 
country would he confined in hospitals, arc permitted to bo 
openly exhibited by the wayside ; and with this exposure of the 
degraded human form is farther connected an insensibility to 
ugliness and imperfection in other things ; so that the ruined 
wall, neglected garden, and uncleansed chamber, seem to unite 
in expressing a gloom of spirit possessing the inhabitants of the 
whole land. It. does not appear to arise from poverty, nor care¬ 
less contentment with little : there is here nothing of Irish 
recklessness or humor ; but there seems a settled obscurity in 
the soul,—a chill and plague, as if risen out of a sepulchre, 
which partly deadens, partly darkens, the eyes and hearts of 
men, and breathes a leprosy of decay through every breeze and 
every stone. “ Instead of well-set hair, baldness, and burning 
instead of heautv. ” 

v 

Nor are definite proofs wanting that the feeling is indepen¬ 
dent of mere povertv or indolence. In the most gorgeous and 
costly palace garden the statues will be found green with moss, 
the terraces defaced or broken : the palace itself partly coated 
with marble, is left in other places rough with cementless and 


jagged brick, its iron balconies bent and rusted, its pavements 
overgrown with grass. The more energetic the effort has been 
to recover from this state, and to shake off all appearance of 
poverty, the more assuredly the curse seems to fasten on the 


scene, and the unslaked mortar, and unfinished Mall, and 
ghastly desolation of incompleteness entangled in decay, strike 

V. V ' 

a deeper despondency into the beholder. 


£ Id. I he feeling would be also more easily accounted for if 
it appeared consistent in its regardless ness of beauty,—if what 
Mas (/nnr were altogether as inefficient as M’hat M'as deserted. 
Hut the balcony, though rusty and broken, is delicate in design, 
and supported on a nobly carved slab of marble ; the window, 
though a mere black ivv ragged plaster, is encircled by a 
garland of vine and fronted by a thicket of the sharp leaves and 
aurora-colored flowers of -he oleander; the court-yard, over- 
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grown by mournful grass, is terminated by a bright fresco of 
gardens and fountains ; the corpse, borne with the bare face to 
heaven, is strewn with flowers ; beauty is continually mingled 
with the shadow of death. 

§ 14. So also is a kind of merriment,—not true cheerful¬ 
ness, neither careless nor idle jesting, but a determined effort at 
gaiety, a resolute laughter, mixed with much satire, grossness, 
and practical buffoonery, and, it always seemed to me, void of 
all comfort or hope,—with this eminent character in it also, 
that it is capable of touching with its bitterness even the most 
fearful subjects, so that as the love of beauty retains its tender¬ 
ness in the presence of death, this love of jest also retains its 
boldness, and the skeleton becomes one of the standard masques 
of the Italian comedy. When I was in Venice, in 1850, the 
most popular piece of the comic opera was “ Death and the 
Cobbler,” in which the point of the plot was the success of a 
village cobbler as a physician, in consequence of the appearance 
of Death to him beside the bed of every patient who was not to 
recover ; and the most applauded scene in it was one in which 
the physician, insolent in success, and swollen with luxury, was 
himself taken down into the abode of Death, and thrown into 
an agony of terror by being shown lives of men, under the form 
of wasting lamps, and his own ready to expire. 

§ 15. I have also not the smallest doubt that this endurance 
or affronting of fearful images is partly associated with inde¬ 
cency, partly with general fatuity and weakness of mind. I he 
men who applauded loudest when the actress put on, in an 
instant, her mask representing a skull, and when her sharp and 
clear “ Sono la Mortc ” rang through the theatre, were just 
those whose disgusting habits rendered it impossible for women 
to pass through some of the principal streets in Venice,-just 
those who formed the gaping audience, when a mouutebank 
offered a new quack medicine on the Riva dei Schiavoui. And, 
as fearful imagery is associated with the weakness of fever, so it 
seems to me that imbecility and love of terror are connected by 
a mysterious link throughout the whole life of man. llicrc *s 
a most touching instance of this in the last days of Sir Valter 
Scott, the publication of whose latter works, deeply to be re¬ 
gretted on many accounts, was yet, perhaps, on the whole, 
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right, as affording a means of studying the conditions of the 
decay of overwrought human intellect in one of the most n >blc 
of minds. Among the many signs of this decay at ils utter¬ 
most, in Castle Dangerous, not one of the least notable was tbe 
introduction of the knight who bears on his black armor the 
likeness of a skeleton. 

§ 10. The love of horror which is in this manner connected 
with feebleness of intellect, is not, however, to be confounded 
with that shown by the vulgar in general. The feeling which is 
calculated upon in the preparation of pieces full of terror and 
crime, at our lower theatres, and which is fed with greater art 
and elegance in the darker scenery of the popular French novel¬ 
ists, however morally unhealthy, is not unnatural: it is not the 
result of an apathy to. such horror, but of a strong desire for 
excitement in minds coarse and dull, but not necessarily feeble. 
The scene of the murder of the jeweller in the “ Count of Monte 
Cristo,” or those with the Squelettc in the “ Mysteres do 
Paris,” appeal lo instincts which are as common to all mankind 


as those of thirst and hunger, and which are only debasing in 
the exaggerated condition consequent upon the dulness of other 
instincts higher than they. And the persons who, at one period 
of their life, might take chief pleasure in such narrations, at 
another may be brought into a temper of high tone and acute 
sensibility. But the love of horror respecting which we are now 
inquiring appears to be an unnatural and feeble feeling ; it is 
not that the person needs excitement, or has any such strong 
perceptions as would cause excitement, but he is dead to the 
horror, and a strange evil influence guides his feebleness of 
mind rather to fearful images than to beautiful ones,—as our 
disturbed dreams are sometimes filled with ghastliness which 
seem not to arise out of any conceivable association of our wak¬ 
ing ideas, but to be a vapor out of the very chambers of the 
tomb, to which the mind, in its palsy, has approached. 

k !*• But even this imbecile revelling in terror is more com¬ 


p’vhensible, more apparently natural, than the instinct which is 
'.mud frequently connected with it, of absolute joy in ugliness. In 
•me conditions of old German art we find the most singular insist¬ 
ing upon what is in all respects ugly and abortive, or frightful; not 
■with any sense of sublimity in it. neither in mere foolishness, but 


* 
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with a resolute choice, such as I can completely account for on 
no acknowledged principle of human nature. For in the worst 
conditions of sensuality there is yet some perception of the beau¬ 
tiful, so that men utterly depraved in principle and habits of 
thought will yet admire beautiful things and fair faces. But in the 
temper of which 1 am now speaking there is no preference even 
of the lower forms of loveliness ; no effort at painting fair limbs 
or passionate faces, no evidence of any human or natural sensa¬ 
tion,—a mere feeding on decay and rolling in slime, not appar¬ 
ently or conceivably with any pleasure in it, but under some 

fearful possession of an evil spirit. ^ 

§ 18. The most wonderful instance of this feeling at its ut¬ 
termost which 1 remember, is the missal in the British Museum, 
Harl. MSS. 1892. The drawings of the principal subjec ts in it 
appear to have been made first in black, by Martin Schdngauer 
(at all events by some copyist of his designs), and then another 
workman has been employed to paint these drawings over. *o 
words can describe the intensity of the “ plague of the heart in 
this man ; the reader should examine the manuscript carefully 
if he desires to see how low human nature can sink. 1 had 
written a description of one or two of the drawings in order to 
give some conception of them to persons not able to refer to the 
book • but the mere description so saddened and polluted my 
pa<res that I could not retain it. I will only, therefore, name 
the principal characteristics which belong to the workman s mind. 

8 19. First, perpetual tampering with death, whether there 
be occasion to allude to it or not,—especially insisting upon its 
associations with corruption. I do not pain the reader by dwell¬ 
ing on the details illustrative of this feeling. 

°Secondly, Delight in dismemberment, dislocation, and distor¬ 
tion of attitude. Distortion, to some extent, is a universal char¬ 
acteristic of the German fifteenth and sixteenth century art; 
that is to say, there is'a general aptitude for painting legs across, 
or feet twisted round, or bodies awkwardly bent, rather than 
anything in a natural position ; and Martin Schongauer himself 
exhibits this defect in no small degree. But here the finishing 
workman has dislocated nearly every joint which he has exposed, 
besides knitting and twisting the muscles into mere knots of 

cordage. 
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What, liowcvcr, only amounts to dislocation in the limbs of 
the human figures, becomes actual dismemberment in the animals. 
Fig. 113 is a faithful copy of a tree with two birds, one on its 
bough, and one above it, seen in the background, behind a 
soldier’s mace, in the drawing of the Betrayal. In tlie engraving 

y O J O O 

of this subject, by Schongauer himself, the mace does not occur ; 

it has been put in by the 
finishing workman, in or¬ 
der to give greater expres¬ 
sion of savageness to the 
boughs of the tree, which, 
joined with the spikes of 
the mace, form one mass 
of disorganized angles and 
thorns, while the birds 
look partly as if being torn 
to pieces, and partly like 
black spiders. 

In the painting itself 

_ „, the sky also is covered with 

Fiu. i is. 

little detached and bent 
white strokes, by way of clouds, and the hair of the figures torn 
into ragged locks, like wood rent by a cannon shot. 

Lhis tendency to dismember and separate everything is one 
of the eminent conditions of a mind leaning to vice and ugli¬ 
ness ; just as to connect and harmonize everything is that of a 
mind leaning to virtue and beauty. It is shown down to the 
smallest details; as, for instance, in the spotted 
backgrounds, which, instead of being chequered 
with connected patterns, as in the noble manu¬ 
scripts (see Yol. III. Plate 7). are covered with 
disorderly dashes and circles executed with a 
blunt pen or brush. Fig. li t. And one of the 
borders is composed of various detached heads 
cut oil at the neck or shoulders without the slightest endeavor 
to cone-al or decorate the truncation. All this, of course, is 
associated with choice of the most abominable features in the 
countenance. 

§ ~0. thirdly. Pure ignorance. Necessarily such a mind as 
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this must be incapable of perceiving the truth of any form ; and 
therefore together with the distortion of all studied form is 
associated the utter negation or imperfection of that which is 

less studied. 

Fourthly, Delight in blood. 1 cannot use the words which 
would be necessary to describe the second * painting of the 
Scourging, in this missal. But I may generally notice that the 
degree in which the peculiar feeling we arc endeavoring to ana¬ 
lyze is present in any district of Roman Catholic countries, may 
be almost accurately measured by the quantity of blood repre¬ 
sented on the crucifixes. 

The person employed to repaint, in the Campo Santo of Pisa, 
the portion of Orcagna’s pictures representing the Inferno, has 
furnished a very notable example of the same feeling ; and it must 
be familiar to all travellers in countries thoroughly subjected to 
modern Romanism, a thing as different from thirteenth-century 


Romanism as a prison fro;n a prince’s chamber. 

Lastly, Utter absence of inventive power. The only ghastli¬ 
ness which this workman is capable of is that of distortion. In 
ghastly combination he is impotent ; he cannot even understand 
it or copy it when set before him, continually destroying any 

that exists in the drawing of Schongauer. 

8 21. Such appear to be the principal component elements 

in the mind of the painter of this missal, and it possesses theso 
in complete abstraction from nearly all others, showing, in 
deadly purity, the nature of the venom which in ordinary cases 
is tempered by counteracting elements. There are even certain 
feelings, evil enough themselves, but more natural than these, 
of which the slightest mingling would here be a sort df redemp¬ 
tion Vanity, for instance, would lead to a more finished exe¬ 
cution, and more careful copying from nature, and of course 
subdue the ugliness by fidelity ; love of pleasure would intro¬ 
duce occasionally a graceful or sensual form ; malice would ^no 
some point and meaning to the bordering grotesques, nay, c\en 
insanity might have given them some inventive ho,roi I 
the pure mortiferousness of this mind, capable neithei of 
patience, fidelity, grace, or wit, in any place, or from any 

* There arc. unusually, two paintings of this subject the first repre¬ 
senting the preparations for the scourging, the second its close. 
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motive,—this horrible apathy of brain, which cannot ascend so 
high as insanity, but is capable only of putrefaction, save us the 
task of all analysis, and leave us only that of examining how this 
black acpia Tophana mingles with other conditions of mind. 

§ 22. For I have led the reader over this dark ground, 
because it was essential to our determination of the inlluencc of 
mountains that we should get what data we could as to the ex¬ 
tent in other districts, and derivation from other causes, of the 
horror which at first we might have been led to connect too ar¬ 
bitrarily with hill scenery. And I wish that my knowledge per¬ 
mitted me to trace it over wider ground, for the observations 
hitherto stated leave the question still one of great difficulty. It 
might appear to a traveller crossing and recrossing the Alps be¬ 
tween Switzerland and Italy, that the main strength of the evil 
lay on the south of the chain, and was attributable to the peculiar 
circumstances and character of the Italian nation at this period. 
But as he examined the matter farther he would note that in the 


districts of Italy generally supposed to be healthy , the evidence 
of it was less, and that it seemed to gain ground in places ex¬ 
posed to malaria, centralizing itself in the Yal d’Aosta. IIo 
would then, perhaps, think it inconsistent with justice to lay 
the blame on the mountains, and transfer his accusation to the 
marshes, yet would be compelled to admit that the evil mani¬ 
fested itself most where these marshes were surrounded by hills, 
lie would next, probably, suppose it produced by the united 
effect of hardships, solitude, and unhealthy air ; and be disposed 
to find fault with the mountains, at least so far as they required 
painful climbing and laborious agriculture but would again 
be thrown into doubt bv remembering that one main branch of 
the feeling,—the love of ugliness, seemed to belong in a peculiar 
manner to Northern Germany. Jf at all familiar with the art 
«-t the North and South, he would perceive that the endurance 
of ugliness. Which in Italy resulted from languor or depression 
while the nund yet retained some apprehension of the difference 
between -.rss and deformity, as above noted in § 12), was not 
to be confounded with that absence of perception of the Beauti¬ 
ful, which introduced a general hard-featuredness of figure into all 
German and Flemish early art, even when Germany and Flanders 
were m their brightest national health and power. And as ho 
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followed out in detail the comparison of all the purest ideals 
north and south of the Alps, and perceived the perpetual con¬ 
trast existing between the angular and bony sanctities of the one 
latitude, and the drooping graces and pensive pieties of the 
other, ho would no longer attribute to the ruggedness, or mias¬ 
ma, of the mountains the origin of a feeling which showed itself 
so strongly in the comfortable streets of Antwerp and Nurem¬ 
berg, and in the unweakened and active intellects of \ an Eyck 

and Albert Durcr. 

§ 23. As I think over these various difficulties, the following 
conclusions seem to me dcducible from the data I 


Conditions which 
produce tho 
Mountain gloom. 


at present possess. I am in no wise confident of 
their accuracy, but they may assist the reader in 


pursuing the inquiry farther. 

I. It seems to me, first, that a fair degree of intellect and 
imagination is necessary before this kind of disease 
intellect. j s possible. It does not seize on merely stupid 
peasantries, but on those which belong to intellectual races, and 
in whom the faculties of imagination and the sensibilities of 
heart were originally strong and tender. In Hat land, with 
fresh air, the peasantry may be almost mindless, but not infected 


with this gloom. 

II. In the second place, I think it is closely connected 
with the Romanist religion, and that for several 

Romanism. cauges> 

A The habitual use of bad art (ill-made dolls and bad pic¬ 
tures), in the services of religion, naturally blunts the delicacy of 
the senses, by requiring reverence to be paid to ugliness, and 
familiarizing the eye to it in moments of strong and pure feeling ; 
I do not think we can overrate the probable evil results of this 
enforced discordance between the sight and imagination. 

13 The habitually dwelling on the penances, tortures, and 
martyrdoms of the Saints, as subjects of admiration and sym¬ 
pathy together with much meditation on Purgatorial suffering ; 
rendered almost impossible to Protestants by the greater fear¬ 
fulness of such reflections, when the punishment is supposed 


eternal. , ... 

C. Idleness, and neglect of the proper duties of daily life, 

during the large number of holidays in the year, together with 
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want of proper cleanliness, induced by the idea that comfort and 
happy purity arc less pleasing to God than discomfort and self¬ 
degradation. This insolence induces much despondency, a 
larger measure of real misery than is necessary under the given 
circumstances of life, and many forms of crime and disease 
besides. 

I). Superstitious indignation. I do not know if it is as a 
result of the combination of these several causes, or if under a 
separate head, that I should class a certain strange awe which 
seems to attach itself to Romanism like its shadow, differing 
from the coarser gloom which we have been examining, in that it 
can attach itself to minds of the highest purity and keenness, 
and, indeed, docs so to these more than to inferior ones. It is 
an undefinable pensiveness, leading to great severity of precept, 
mcrcilcssncss in punishment, and dark or discouraging thoughts 
of God and man.* 

It is connected partly with a greater belief in the daily pres¬ 
ence and power of evil spirits than is common in Protestants 
(except the more enthusiastic, and also gloomy, sects of Puri¬ 
tans), connected also with a sternness of belief in the condemna¬ 


tory power and duty of the Church, leading to persecution, 
and to less tempered indignation at oppositions of opinion than 
characterizes the Protestant mind ordinarily, which, though 
waspish and bitter enough, is not liable to the peculiar heart¬ 


burning caused in a Papist by any insult 
the aspect of what he believes to be heresv. 

to 


to his Church, or by 


& 24* 1'°r all these reasons, I think Romanism is very defi¬ 
nitely connected with the gloom we are examining, so as without 
tail to produce some measure of it in all persons who sincerely 
hold that faith ; and if such effect is ever not to be traced, it is 
because the Romanism is checked bv infidelity. The atheism or 
dissipation of a large portion of the population in crowded capi¬ 
tals prevents this gloom from being felt in full force ; but it re¬ 
sumes its power, in mountain solitudes, over the minds of the 
comparatively ignorant and more suffering peasantry ; so that 


* This character has, I think, boon traced in the various writings of Mrs. 
Sherwood better than in any others ; .she has a peculiar art of making it felt 
,r ‘ ■'* ' sinking the deep lone of it as from a passing-bell, contrasting it with 
Lie most i 1 h « I fill, lovely, and sincere conditions of Protestantism. 
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it is not an evil inherent in the hills themselves, but one result 
of the continuance in them of that old religious voice of warn¬ 
ing, which, encouraging sacred feeling in general, encourages 
also whatever evil may essentially belong to the form of doctrine 

preached among them. 

§ 25. III. It is assuredly connected also with a diseased state 
of health. Cheerfulness is just as natural to the heart of a man 

in strong health as color to his cheek : and wherever there is habit¬ 
ual gloom, there must he either bad air, unwhole* 
Disease of body. gome food> improper i y severe labor, or erring habits 

of life. Among mountains, all these various causes are frequently 



found in combination. The air is either too bleak, or it is im¬ 
pure • generally the peasants are exposed to alternations of both. 
Great hardship is sustained in various ways, severe labor under¬ 
gone during summer, and a sedentary and confined life led dur¬ 
ing winter. Where the gloom exists in less elevated districts, as 
in Germany, I do not doubt, though I have not historical knowl¬ 
edge enough to prove this, that it is partly connected with 
habits of sedentary life, protracted study, and general derange¬ 
ment of the bodily system in consequence ; when it exists in tho 
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gross form exhibited in the manuscript above examined, I have no 
doubt it has been fostered by habits of general vice, cruelty, and 
dissipation. 

§ 26. IV. Considered as a natural insensibility to beauty, it 
is, l imagine, indicative of a certain want of cultivation in the 
race among whom it is found, perhaps without corporal or men¬ 
tal weakness, but produced by rudeness of life, 
absence of examples of beautiful art, defects in the 
mould of the national features, and such other adversities, gen¬ 
erally belonging to northern nations u3 opposed to southern. 


RudcncfR (»f lift*. 



Hiq. 1 lt>. 


Tlere, however, again mv historical knowledge is at fault, and I 
must leave the reader to follow out the question for himself, if 
it interests him. A single example mav be useful to those who 
bare not time for investigation, in order to show the kind of 
difference I mean. 

big. Ho is a St. Peter, from a German fifteenth-century 
MS., of good average execution ; and Fig. 116 a Madonna, 
either of the best English, or second-rate French, work, from a 
i -pc-book executed in 1200. The reader will, I doubt not, 
p* uvivc at once the general grace and tenderness of sentiment 
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in the lines of the drapery of the last, and the comparatively 
delicate type of features. The hardnesses of line, gesture, and 
feature in the German example, though two centuries at least later, 
are, I think, equally notable. They are accompanied in the rest of 
the MS. by an excessive coarseness in choice of ornamental sub¬ 
ject : beneath a female figure typical of the Church, for in¬ 
stance, there is painted a carcass, just butchered, and hung up 

with skewers through the legs. 

§ 27. V. In many high mountain districts, not only are the 

inhabitants likely to be hurt by hardship of life, and retarded by 
roughness of manners, but their eyes arc familiarized with cer¬ 
tain 0 conditions of ugliness and disorder, produced by the vio¬ 
lence of the elements around them. Once accustomed to look 
upon these conditions as inevitable in nature, they may easily 
transfer the idea of inevil ableness and fitness to the same appear¬ 
ances in their own houses. I said that mountains seem to have 


been created to show us the perfection of beauty ; but we saw in 
the tenth chapter that they also show sometimes the extreme 
of ugliness : and to the inhabitants of districts of this kind it 
is almost necessary to their daily comfort that they should view 
without dislike aspects of desolation which would to others be 
frightful. And can we blame them, if, when the rivers are con¬ 
tinually loading their fields with heaps of black slime, and roll- 
incr in time of flood, over the thickets on their islets, leaving, 
when the flood is past, every leaf and bough dim with granite- 
dust —never more to be green through all the parching of sum¬ 
mer ; when the landslip leaves a ghastly scar among the grassy 
mounds of the hill side ;-the rocks above are torn by the., gla¬ 
ciers into rifts and wounds that are never healed ; and the co 
itself blackened league after league with loose rum cast upon , 
as if out of some long and foul cxcavat.on ;-can we blame, I 
suv the peasant, if, beholding these things da.ly as necessniy 
appointments in the strong nature around him. ho “ 

that the same disorders should appear ... hi. d “ 

farm ; nor feels discomforted, though hi. walls .houH Ufull ■ t 
fissures like the rocks, his furniture covered with dust like the 
trees, and his garden like the glacier in unsightliness of trench 

and desolation of mound ? . f q t . im 

§ 28. Under these five heads are embraced, as fai as 1 am 
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able to trace them, the causes of the temper which we are exam¬ 
ining ; and it will be seen that only the last is quite peculiar to 
mountain and marsh districts, although there is a somewhat 
greater probability that the others also may be developed among 
hills more than in plains. When, by untoward accident, all are 
associated, and the conditions described under the fifth head 
are very distinct, the result is even sublime in its painfulness. 
Of places subjected to such evil influence, none are quite so 
characteristic as the town of Sion in the Valais. In the first 
place (see $ 23), the material on which it works is good ; the 
race of peasantry being there both handsome and intelligent, as 
far as they escape the adverse influences around them ; so that 
on a fcte-dav or a Sunday, when the families come down from the 
hill chalets, where the air is healthier, many very pretty faces may 
be seen among the younger women, set off by somewhat more 
pains in adjustment of the singular Valaisan costume than is 
now usual in other cantons of Switzerland. 

is a bishopric, and quite the centre of 
Romanism in Switzerland, all the most definite Romanist doc¬ 
trines being evidently believed sincerely, and by a majority o i 
the population ; Protestantism having no hold upon them at 
all ; and republican infidelity, though active in the councils of 
the commune, having as yet, so far as I could see, little influ¬ 
ence in the hearts of households. The prominence of the Valais 
among Roman Catholic states has always been considerable. 
The Cardinal of Sion was, of old, one of the personages most 
troublesome to the Venetian ambassadors at the English Court.* 
§ 30. Thirdly, it is in the midst of a marshy valley, preg¬ 
nant with various disease ; the water either stagnant, or disgorged 
in wild torrents charged with earth ; the air, in the morn¬ 
ing, stagnant also, hot, close, and infected ; in the afternoon, 
rushing up from the outlet at Martigny in fitful and fierce whirl¬ 
wind ; one side of the valley in almost continual shade, the 
other (it running east and west) scorched by the southern sun, 
and sending streams of heat into the air all night long from its 
torrid limestones ; while less traceable plagues than any of these 
1,1 ii*£ 011 the inhabitants, at a certain time of life, violent affections 


* S,r ‘Pol.-Y ears at tin- Court of Henry VIII.*’ (Dispatches of the 
\en. r. ,n ambassador Giustinian, translated by Mr. Rawdon Brown.) 18o4. 
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of goitre, and often, in infancy, cretinism. Agriculture is attend¬ 
ed with the greatest difficulties and despondencies ; the land 
which the labor of a life has just rendered fruitful is often 
buried in an hour ; and the carriage of materials, as well as the 
traversing of land on the steep hill sides, attended with extraor¬ 
dinary fatigue. 

§ 31. Owing to these various influences, Sion, the capital of 
the district, presents one of the most remarkable scenes for the 
study of the particular condition of human feeling at present 
under consideration that I know among mountains. It consists 
of little more than one main street, winding round the roots of 
two ridges of crag, and branching, on the sides towards the 
rocks, into a few narrow lanes, on the other, into spaces of waste 
ground, of which part serve for military exercises, part arc en¬ 
closed in an uncertain and vague way ; a ditch half-filled up, or 
■wall half-broken down, seeming to indicate their belonging, or 
having been intended to belong, to some of the unfinished 
houses which are springing up amidst their weeds. But it is 
difficult to say, in any part of the town, what is garden-ground 
or what is waste ; still more, what is new building and what 
old. The houses have been for the most part built roughly of 
the coarse limestone of the neighboring hills, then coated with 


plaster, and painted, in imitation of Palladian palaces, with grey 
architraves and pilasters, having draperies from capital to capi¬ 
tal. AVith this false decoration is curiously contrasted a great 
deal of graceful, honest, and original ironwork, in bulging bal¬ 
conies, and florcted gratings of huge windows, and branching 
sprays, for any and every purpose of support or guard. The 
plaster, with its fresco, has in most instances dropped away, 
leaving the houses peeled and scarred ; daubed into uncertain 
restoration with new mortar, and in the best cases thus left ; 
but commonly fallen also, more or less, into ruin, and either 
roofed over at the first story when the second has fallen, or 
hopelessly abandoned ;—not pulled down, but left in white and 
ghastly shells to crumble into heaps of limestone and dust, a 
pauper or two still inhabiting where inhabitation is possible. 
The lanes wind among these ruins ; the blue sky and mountain 
grass are seen through the windows of their rooms and over 
their partitioi s, on which old gaudy papers Haunt in rags : the 
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weeds gather, and the dogs scratch about their foundations ; 
yet there are no luxuriant weeds, for their ragged leaves are 
blanched with lime, crushed under perpetually falling frag¬ 
ments, and worn away by listless standing of idle feet. There is 
always mason's work doing, always some fresh patching and 
whitening ; a dull smell of mortar, mixed with that of stale 
foulness of every kind, rises with the dust, and defiles every cur¬ 
rent of air ; the corners arc filled with accumulations of stones, 
partly broken, with crusts of cement sticking to them, and 
blotches of nitre oozing out of their pores. The lichenous rocks 
and sunburnt slopes of grass stretch themselves hither and 


thither among the wreck, curiously traversed by stairs and walls 
and half-cut paths, that disappear below starkly black arches, 
and cannot be followed, or rise in windings round the angles, 
and in unfenced slopes along the fronts, of the two masses of 
rock which bear, one the dark castle, the other the old church 
and convent of Sion ; beneath, in a rudely inclosed square 
at the outskirts of the town, a still more ancient Lombardic 
church raises its grey tower, a kind of esplanade extending 
between it and the Episcopal palace, and laid out as a plot of 
grass, intersected by gravel walks ; but the grass, in strange 
sympathy with the inhabitants, will not grow as grass, but 
chokes itself with a network of grey weeds, quite wonderful in 
its various expression of thorny discontent and savageness ; the 
blue llower of the borage, which mingles with it in quantities, 
hardly interrupting its character, for the violent black spots in 
the centre of its blue takes away the tenderness of the flower, 
and it seems to have grown there in some supernatural mockery 
of its old renown of being good against melancholy. The rest 
of the herbage is chiefly composed of the dwarf mallow, the wild 
succory, the wall-rocket, goose-foot, and milfoil ;* plants, nearly 
nil «>f them, jagged m the leaf, broken and dimly clustered m 
bower, haunters of waste ground and places of outcast refuse. ' 
Beyond tins plot of ground the Episcopal palace, a half-de¬ 
serted, barrack-like building, overlooks a neglected vineyard, of 
which the clusters, black on the under side, snow-white on the 
other with lime-dust, gather around them a melancholy hum of 

* Malva rotundifolia, Cichorium Intybus, Sisymbrium tenuifolium Clie- 
nopodium urbicum, Achillea Millefolium. tcnuilolmm, Che- 
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flies. Through the arches of its trelliswork the avenue of the 
great valley is seen in descending distance, enlarged with line 
beyond line of tufted foliage, languid and rich, degenerating at 
last into leagues of grey Maremma, wild with the thorn and the 
willow ; on each side of it, sustaining themselves in mighty 
slopes and unbroken reaches of colossal promontory, the great 
mountains secede into supremacy through rosy depths of burn¬ 
ing air, and the crescents of snow gleam over their dim summits 
as—if there could be Mourning, as once there was War, m 
Heaven—a line of waning moons might be set for lamps along 
the sides of some sepulchral chamber in the Infinite. 

§ 32 . I know not how far this universal grasp of the sorrow¬ 
ful spirit might be relaxed if sincere energy were directed to 
amend the ways of life of the Valaisan. But it has always 
appeared to me that there was, even in more healthy mountain 
districts, a certain degree of inevitable melancholy ; nor could I 
ever escape from the feeling that here, where chiefly the beauty 
of God’s working was manifested to men, warning was also 
given, and that to the full, of the enduring of His indignation 

against sin. 

It seems one of the most cunning and frequent of self-decep¬ 
tions to turn the heart away from this warning and refuse to 
acknowledge anything in the fair scenes of the natural creation 
but beneficence. Men in general lean towards the light, so far 
as they contemplate such things at all, most of them passing 
“ by on the other side,” either in mere plodding pursuit of their 
own work, irrespective of what good or evil is around them, or 
else in selfish gloom, or selfish delight, resulting from their own 
circumstances at the moment. Of those who give themselves to 
any true contemplation, the plurality, being humble, gentle 
and kindly hearted, look only in nature for what is lovely and 
kind * partly, also, God gives the disposition to every healthy 
human mind in some degree to pass over or even harden itself 
against evil things, else the suffering would be too great to bo 
borne ; and humble people, with a quiet trust that everything is 
for the best, do not fairly represent the facts to themselves, 
thinking them none of their business. So, what between hard¬ 
hearted people, thoughtless people, busy people, humble poop e, 
and cheerfully minded people,—giddiness of youth, and preoc- 
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cupations of age,—philosophies of faith, and cruelties of folly, 
priest and Lovite, masquer and merchantman, all agreeing to 
keep their own side of the way,—the evil that God sends to warn 
us gets to be forgotten, and the evil that He sends to be mended 
by us gets left unmended. And then, because people shut their 
eyes to the dark indisputableness of the facts in front of them, 

their I'aith, such as it is, is shaken or uprooted by every dark¬ 
ness in what is revealed to them. In the present day it is not 
easy to find a well-meaning man among our more earnest think¬ 
ers, who will not take upon himself to dispute the whole system 
of redemption, because he cannot unravel the mystery of the 
punishment of sin. But can he unravel the mystery of the 
punishment of no sin ? Can he entirely account for all that 
happens to a cab-horse? Has lie ever looked fairly at the fato 
of one of those beasts as it is dying.—measured the work-it has 
done, and the reward it has got,-put his hand upon the bloody 
Mounds through which its bones are piercing, and so looked up 
to Heaven with an entire understanding of Heaven’s ways about 
the horse, let the horso is a fact—no dream—no revelation 
among the myrtle trees by night ; and the dust it dies upon, 
and the dogs that eat it, are facts ;—and yonder happy person, 
whoso the horse was till its knees were broken over tlm 
hurdles, who had an immortal soul to begin with, and wealth 
ami peace to help forward his immortality ; who has also devoted 
he powers of his soul, and body, and wealth, and peace, to 
the spoiling of houses, the corruption of the innocent, and the 
oppression of the poor; and has, at this actual moment of his 
prosperous life, as many curses waiting round about him in calm 
oh.ulow, with their death’s eyes fixed upon him, biding their 
mu*, as e\cr the poor cab-horse had launched at him in mean¬ 
ness blasphemies, when his failing feet stumbled at the 
stones-il,is happy person shall have no stripes-shall have 
;ly the fate of annihilation ; or, if otlmr ihint"ro 

belonbted e thcrefore m ’ HOilV ° n ' S ki " dneS3 or omnipotence is to 

an/thf mwV’T 1 "T! ° f thCSC thin S 3 ‘ But this I know- 
e t n ,; V ' ym ™ b ? known that no good or lovely thing 

Z ,n th " "° rld " lth0Ht lts correspondent darkness ; and that 
thC " rse mts itsclf eontinnally to mankind mder the 
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stern aspect of warning, or of choice, the good and the evil set 

on the right hand and the left. 

And in this mountain gloom, which weighs so strongly upon 
the human heart that in all time hitherto, as we have seen, the 
hill defiles have been either avoided in terror or inhabited in 
penance, there is hut the fulfilment of the universal law, that 
where the beauty and wisdom of the Divine working are most 
manifested, there also are manifested most clearly the terror of 

God’s wrath, and inevitablcness of His power. 

Nor is this gloom less wonderful so far as it hears witness to 
the error of human choice, even when the nature of good and 
evil is most definitely set before it. The trees of Paradise were 
fair • but our first parents hid themselves from God “ in medio 
ligni’ Paradisi,” in the midst of the trees of the garden. The 
hills were ordained for the help of man ; but, instead of raising 
his eyes to the hills, from whence comcth his help, lie does his 
idol sacrifice “ noon every high hill and under every green tree.’ 
The mountain of the Lord’s house is established above the hills; 
but Nadab and Abilm shall see under His feet the body of 
heaven in his clearness, yet go down to kindle the censer against 
their own souls. And so to the end of time it will be j to the 
end that cry will still be heard along the Alpine winds, Hear 
oh ye mountains, the Lord’s controversy !” Still, their gulfs of 
thawless ice, and unretarded roar of tormented waves, and 
deathful falls of fruitless waste, and unredeemed decay, must be 
the image of the souls of those who have chosen the darkness 
and whose cry shall be to the mountains to fall on them, and to 
the hills to cover them ; and still, to the end of time, the c ear 
waters of the unfailing springs, and the white pasture-lilies in 
their clothed multitude, and the abiding of the burning peaks 
in their nearness to the opened heaven, shall be the types, and 
the blessings, of those who have chosen light, and of whom it is 
written, “The mountains shall bring peace to the people, and 

the little hills, righteousness.” 



CHAPTER XX. 


THE MOUNTAIN* GLORY. 


g 1. I have dwelt, in the foregoing chapter, on the sadness 
of the hills with the greater insistance that I feared my own ex¬ 
cessive love for them might lead me into too favorable interpre¬ 
tation of their inlluences over the human heart ; or, at least, 
that the reader might accuse me of fond prejudice, in the con¬ 
clusions to which, finally, I desire to lead him concerning them. 
For, to myself, mountains are the beginning and the end of all 
natural scenery ; in them, and in the forms of inferior land¬ 
scape that lead to them, my affections are wholly bound up ; and 
though I can look with happy admiration at the lowlmd 
flowers, and woods, and open skies, the happiness is tranquil and 
cold, like that of examining detached flowers in a conservatory, 
or reading a pleasant book ; and if the scenery be resolutely 
level, insisting upon the declaration of its own flatness in all the 
detail of it, as in Holland, or Lincolnshire, or Central Lom¬ 
bardy, it appears to me like a prison, and I cannot long endure 
it. Rut the slightest rise and fall in the road,—a mosRy bank at 
the side of a crag of chalk, with brambles at its brow, overhang¬ 
ing it,—a ripple over three or four stones in the stream by the 
bridge,—above all, a wild bit of ferny ground under a Hr or 
two, looking as if, possibly, one might see a hill if one got to 
the other side of the trees, will instantly give me intense delight, 
because the shadow, or the hope, of the hills is in them. 

£ And thus, although there are few districts of Northern 
Europe, however apparently dull or tame, in which I cannot 
find pleasure, though the whole of Northern Franco (except 
Champagne), dull as it seems to most travellers, is to me a per¬ 
petual Paradise ; and, putting Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, and 
one or two such other perfectly flat districts aside, there is not 
an English county which I should not find entertainment in ex- 
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ploring the cross-roads of, foot by foot ; yet all my best enjoy¬ 
ment would be owing to the imagination of the hills, coloring, 
with their far-away memories, every lowland stone and herb. 
The pleasant French coteau, green in the sunshine, delights me, 
cither by what real mountain character it has in itself (for in 
extent and succession of promontory the flanks of the French 
valleys have quite the sublimity of true mountain distances), 01 
by its broken ground and rugged steps among the vines, and 
rise of the leafage above, against the blue sky, as it might rise 
at Vevay or Como. There is not a wave of the Seine but is 
associated in my mind with the first rise of the sandstones and 
forest pines of Fontainebleau ; and with the hope of the Alps, 
as one leaves Paris with the horses’ heads to the south-west, the 
morning sun, flashing on the bright waves at Charenton. If 
there be no hope or association of this kind, and if I cannot de¬ 
ceive myself into fancying that perhaps at the next rise of the 
road there may be seen the film of a blue hill in the gleam of 
sky at the horizon, the landscape, however beautiful, produces 
in me even a kind of sickness and pain ; and the whole view 
from Richmond Hill or Windsor Terrace,—nay, the gardens <>f 
Alcinous, with their perpetual summer.—or of the Hesperides 
(if they were flat, and not close to Atlas), golden apples and all 
—I would give away in an instant, for one mossy granite stone 
a foot broad, and two leaves of lady-fern.* 

§ 3. I know that this is in great part idiosyncrasy ; and 
that I must not trust to my own feelings, in this respect, as 
representative of the modern landscape instinct ; yet I know it 

*In tracing the w,hole of the deep enjoyment to mountain association, I 
of course except whatever feelings are connected with the observance of 
rural life, or with that of architecture. None of these feelings arise out of 
the landscape, properly so-called : the pleasure with which we sec a peas¬ 
ant’s garden fairly kept, or a ploughman doing his work well, or a group of 
children playing at a cottage door, being wholly separate from that which 
■we find in the fields or commons around them ; and the beauty of architec¬ 
ture, or the associations connected with it, in like manner often ennobling 
the most tame scenery yet not so but that we may always distinguish 
between the abstract character of the unassisted landscape, and the charm 
which it derives from the architecture. Much of the majesty of French 
landscape consists in its grand and grey village churches and turreted farm¬ 
houses, not to speak of its cathedrals, castles, and beautifully placed cities. 
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Is not idiosyncrasy, in so far as there may be proved to bo 
indeed an increase of the absolute beauty of all scenery in exact 
proportion to its mountainous character, providing that char¬ 
acter be healthily mountainous. I do not mean to take the 
Col do Bon Homme as representative of hills, any more than I 
would take Romney Marsh as representative of plains ; but put¬ 
ting Leicestershire or Staffordshire fairly beside Westmoreland, 
and Lombardy or Champagne fairly beside the Pays de Vaud 
or the Canton Berne, I find the increase in the calculable sum 
of elements of beauty to be steadily in proportion to the increase 
of mountainous character ; and that the best image which the 
world can give of Paradise is in the slope of the meadows, 
orchards, and corn-fields on the sides of a great Alp, with its 
purple rocks and eternal snows above ; this excellence not being 
in any wise a matter referable to feeling, or individual prefer¬ 
ences, but demonstrable by calm enumeration of the number of 
lovely colors on the rocks, the varied grouping of the trees, and 
quantity of noble incidents in stream, crag, or cloud, presented 
to the eye at any given moment. 

§ 4. For consider, first, the difference produced in the whole 
tone of landscape color by the introductions of purple, violet, 
and deep ultramarine blue, which we owe to mountains. In an 
ordinary lowland landscape we have the blue of the sky ; the 
green of grass, which I will suppose (and this is an unnecessary 
concession to the lowlands) entirely fresh and bright ; the green 
of trees ; and certain elements of purple, far more rich and beau¬ 
tiful than we generally should think, in their bark and shadows 
(bare hedges and thickets, or tops of trees, in subdued after¬ 
noon sunshine, are nearly perfect purple, and of an exquisite 
tone), as well as in ploughed fields, and dark ground in general. 
But among mountains, in addition to all this, large unbroken 
spaces of pure violet and purple are introduced in their dis¬ 
tances ; and even near, by films of cloud passing over the darkness 
of ravines or forests, blues are produced of the most subtle ten¬ 
derness ; these azures and purples * passing into rose-color of 

One of the principal reasons for the false supposition that Switzerland is 
not picturesque, is the error of most sketehers and painters in representing 
pine forest in middle distance as dark green, or grey green, whereas its true 
color is always purple, at distances of even two or three miles. Let any 
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otherwise wholly unattainable delicacy among the upper sum¬ 
mits, the- blue of the sky being at the same time purer and 
deeper than in the plains. Nay, in some sense, a person who 
has never seen the rose-color of the rays of dawn crossing a blue 
mountain twelve or fifteen miles away, can hardly be said to 
know what tenderness in color means at all ; hrujht tenderness 
he may, indeed, see in the sky or in a flower, but this grave ten¬ 
derness of the far-away hill-purples he cannot conceive. 

8 5. Together with this great source of preeminence ibwwm 
of color, we have to estimate the influence of the finished mlay- 
i„cr and enamel-work of the color-jewellery on every stone ; and 
that of the continual variety in species of flower ; most of the 
mountain flowers being, besides, separately lovelier than the 
lowland ones. The wood hyacinth and wild rose are indeed, 
the only supreme flowers that the lowlands can generally show ; 
and the wild rose is also a mountaineer, and more fragrant in 
the hills, while the wood hyacinth, or grape hyacinth, at its best 
cannot match even the dark bell-gentian, leaving the light-blue 
star-gentian in its uncontested queenliness, and the Alpine lose 
and Highland heather wholly without similitude. I he Molet, 
lily of the valley, crocus, and wood anemone are, I suppose, 
claimable partly by the plains as well as the lulls ; but the large 
orano-e lily and narcissus I have never seen hut on lull pastuics, 
and the cxciuisite oxalis is preeminently a mountaineer. 

8 6 To this supremacy in mosses and flowers we ha\e nex 
to add an inestimable gain in the continual presence and power 
of water. Neither in its clearness, its color, its fanla.s> 
motion, its calmness of space, depth, and reflection or its Nuatli 
can water bo conceived by a lowlandcr, out of sight of sea A 
sea wave is far grander than any torrent-but of the sea and its 
influences we are not now speaking ; and the sea itself, tho e 

traveller coming down the Montanvert look for an aperture three or four 

inches wide, between the near pine branches 

eight or ten feet from it. he can see the opposite forests on 

Flegdrc. Those forests are not above two or two and or 

him ; but he will find the aperture is filled by a tint of ni. ) 

purple, not by green. du Bon Dieu.” is very 

♦ The Savoyard’s name for its flower. 1 its white and scat, 

beautiful; from. I believe, the supposed resemblance of it. 

tered blossom to the fallen manna. 
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it can be clear, is never calm, among our shores, in the sense 
that a mountain lake can be calm. The sea seems only to 
pause ; the mountain lake to sleep, and to dream. Out of sight 
of the ocean, a lowlandcr cannot be considered ever to have seen 
■water at all. Ihe mantling of the pools in the rock shadows, 
wuh the golden flakes of light sinking down through them like 
falling leaves, the ringing of the thin currents among the shal¬ 
lows, the flash and the cloud of the cascade, the earthquake and 
foam-fire of the cataract, the long lines of alternate mirror and 
mist that lull the imagery of the hills reversed in the blue of 
morning,—all these things belong to those hills as their undivided 
inheritance. 


§ 7. To this supremacy in wave and stream is joined a no 
less manifest preeminence in the character of trees. It is possi¬ 
ble among plains, in the species of trees which properly belong 
to them, the poplars of Amiens, for instance, to obtain a serene 
simplicity of grace, which, as I said, is a better help to the 
study of gracefulness, as such, than any of the wilder groupings 
of the hills ; so also, there are certain conditions of symmetrical 
luxuriance developed in the park and avenue, rarely rivalled in 
their way among mountains; and yet the mountain superiority 
m foliage is. on the whole, nearly as complete as it is in water; 
for exactly as there are some expressions in the broad reaches of 
a navigable lowland river, such as the Loire or Thames, not, in 
their way, to be matched among the rock rivers, and yet for all 

that a lowlandcr cannot be said to have truly seen tlie element 

of water at all ; so even in his richest, parks and avenues he can¬ 
not be said to have truly seen trees. For the resources of trees 
are not. developed until they have difficulty to contend with; 
neither their tenderness of brotherly love and harmony, till they 
are forced to choose their ways of various life where there is 
contracted room for them, talking to each other with their re- 
strained branches. The various action of trees rooting them- 
6( *lve; m "hospitable rocks, stooping to look into ravines, hid¬ 
ing from the search of glacier winds, reaching forth to the ravs 
• rare sunshine, crowding down together to drink at sweetest 
streams, climbing hand in hand among the difficult slopes, 
opening in sudden dances round the mossy knolls, gathering 
mto companies at rest among the fragrant fields, gliding in 
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grave procession over the heavenward ridges,—nothing of this 
can be conceived among the unvexed and unvaried felicities of 
the lowland forest: while to all these direct sources of greater 
beauty are added, first the power of redundance,-the mere 
quantity of foliage visible in the folds and on the promontories 
of a single Alp being greater than that of an entire lowland 
landscape (unless a view from some cathedral tower) ; and to 
this charm of redundance, that of clearer visibility ,-tree after 
tree being constantly shown in successive height, one behind 
another, instead of the mere tops and flanks of masses asm the 
plains ; and the forms of multitudes of them continually defined 
against the clear sky, near and above, or against white clouds 
entangled among their branches, instead of being confused in 

dimness of distance. _ ii.ii 

g 8. Finally, to this supremacy in foliage we have to add 

the still less questionable supremacy in clouds. There is no 
effect of sky possible in the lowlands which may not m equal 
perfection be seen among the hills ; but there are effect..by tons 
of thousands, for ever invisible and inconceivable to the inhab¬ 
itant of the plains, manifested among the lulls in the couise of 
one day The mere power of familiarity with the clouds, o 
walking with them and above them, alters and renders clear our 
whole conception of the baseless architecture of the sky ; and 
S the beauty of it, there is more in a single wreath of early 
, * ° 'Lifts wav up an avenue of pines, or pausing among 

'T ““IS 

the arched tk, ef the plains Item one hnnson to the ether. And 
of the nobler cloud manifestations,—the breaking o 
troublous seas against the crags, their black spray sparkling with 
v l tnin<r • or the goiii"- forth of the morning along then pine- 
ments of moving marble, level-laid between dome and dome of 
w • of these things there can be as little imagination oi un 

ZZiJ V Si- e, ,h. Plain, a. n. the ..an,,, .< 

*"t? C‘nt™,T.h« superiorities are -.»» J** 
mensurable and ealenlahle, not in an; a,or in ire rfde.re lo - 

tinr.le .1 <" »” o inrri- 
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strength, and terror, are not to all minds subjects of desired 
contemplation. It may make no difference to some men 
whether a natural object be large or small, whether it be strong 
or feeble. But loveliness of color, perfectness of form, endless¬ 
ness of change, wonderfulness of structure, are precious to all 
undiseased human minds ; and the superiority of the mountains 
in all these things to the lowland is, I repeat, as measurable as 
the richness of a painted window matched with a white one, or 
the wealth of a museum compared with that of a simply fur¬ 
nished chamber. They seem to have been built for the human 
race, as at once their schools and cathedrals ; full of treasures 
of illuminated manuscript for the scholar, kindly in simple 
lessons to the worker, quiet in pale cloisters for the thinker, 
glorious in holiness for the worshipper. And of these great 
cathedrals of the earth, with their gates of rock, pavements of 
cloud, choirs of stream and stone, altars of snow, and vaults of 
purple traversed by the continual stars,—of these, as we have 
seen, it was written, nor long ago, by one of the best of the poor 
human race for whom they were built, wondering in himself for 
whom their Creator could have made them, and thinking to 
have entirely discerned the Divine intent in them—“ They are 
inhabited by the Beasts.” 

§ 10. Was it then indeed thus with us, and so lately? Had 
mankind offered no worship in their mountain churches? Was 
all that granite sculpture and floral painting done by the angels 
in vain ? 

Not so. It will need no prolonged thought to convince us 
that in the hills the purposes of their Maker have indeed been 
accomplished in such measure as, through the sin or folly of 
men, lie ever permits them to be accomplished. It may not 
seem, from the general language held concerning them, or from 
any directly traceable results, that mountains have had serious 
influence on human intellect ; but it will not, I think, be diffi¬ 
cult to show that their occult influence has been both constant 
and essential to the progress of the race. 

§ 11. Consider, first, whether we can justly refuse to attri¬ 
bute to their mountain scenery some share in giving the Greeks 

and Italians their intellectual lead among the nations of Eu¬ 
rope. 
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There is not a single spot of land in either of these countries 
from which mountains are not discernible ; almost always they 
form the principal feature of the scenery. The mountain out¬ 
lines seen from Sparta, Corinth, Athens, Rome, Florence, Pisa, 
Verona, are of consummate beauty ; and whatever dislike or con¬ 
tempt may be traceable in the mind of the Greeks for mountain 
ruggedness, their placing the shrine of Apollo under the cliffs 
of Delphi, and his throne upon Parnassus, was a testimony to 
all succeeding time that they themselves attributed the best part 
of their intellectual inspiration to the power of the hills. .Nor 
would it be difficult to show that every great writer of either of 
those nations, however little definite regard he might manifest 
for the landscape of his country, had been mentally formed and 
disciplined by it, so that even such enjoyment as Homers of the 
ploughed ground and poplar groves owes its intensity and deli¬ 
cacy"^ the excitement of the imagination produced, without his 
own consciousness, by other and grander features of the scenery 
to which he had been accustomed from a child ; and differs in 
every respect from the tranquil, vegetative, and prosaic affection 
with which the same ploughed land and poplars would be re¬ 
garded by a native of the Netherlands. . „ . 

The vague expression which 1 have just used— “ intellectual 
lead, * * may be expanded into four great heads ; lead in Religion, 

Art and Literature, War, and Social Economy. . 

§ 12 It will be right to examine our subject eventually 

under these four heads ; but I shall limit myself, for the pres¬ 
ent, to some consideration of the first two, for a reason pres¬ 


ently to be stated. 

I. We have before had occasion to note the peculiar awe with 
which mountains were regarded in the middle ages, as bearing 
continual witness against the frivolity or luxury of the world. 

Though the sense of this influence of theu& pci- 
0 °; more clearly expressed by the mediaeval Chris- 

" !n " Kr ' tians than by any other sect of religionists, the in¬ 
fluence itself has been constant in all time. Mountains have 
always possessed the power, first, of exciting religious enthusi¬ 
asm ; secondly, of purifying religious faith. These: two opera 
tions are partly contrary to one another : for the faith of entli - 
siasm is apt to he impure, and the mountains, by cxcit.n 0 moi- 
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bid conditions of the imagination, have caused in great part the 
legendary and romantic forms of belief ; on the other hand, by 
fostering simplicity of life and dignity of morals, they have 
purified by action what they falsified by imagination. But, even 
in their first and most dangerous influence, it is not the moun¬ 
tains that are to blame, but the human heart. While we mourn 
over the fictitious shape given to the religious visions of the 
anchorite, we may envy the sincerity and the depth of the emo¬ 
tion from which they spring : in the deep feeling, we have to 
acknowledge the solemn influences of the hills ; but for the err- 
i nt r modes or forms of thought, it is human wilfulness, sin, and 
false teaching, that are answerable. We are not to deny the 
nobleness of the imagination because its direction is illegitmate, 
nor the pathos of the legend because its circumstances are 
groundless ; the ardor and abstraction of the spiritual life are to 
be honored in themselves, though the one may be misguided and 
the other deceived ; and the deserts of Osma, Assisi, and Monte 
Viso are still to be thanked for the zeal they gave, or guarded, 
whether we find it in St. Francis and St. Dominic, or in those 
whom God’s hand hid from them in the clefts of the rocks. 

§ 13. And, in fact, much of the apparently harmful influ¬ 


ence of hills on the religion of the world is nothing else than 
their general gift of exciting the poetical and inventive facul¬ 
ties, in peculiarly solemn tones of mind. Their terror leads 
into devotional casts of thought ; their beauty and wildness 
prompt the invention at the same time ; and where the mind is 
not gifted with stern reasoning powers, or protected by purity 
of teaching, it is sure to mingle the invention with its creed, 
and the vision with its prayer. Strictly speaking, we ought to 
consider the superstitions of the hills, universally, as a form of 
poetry ; regretting only that men have not yet learned how to 
distinguish poetry from well-founded faith. * 

And if i\e do this, and enable ourselves thus to review, with¬ 
out carping or sneering, the shapes of solemn imagination which 
have arisen among the inhabitants of Europe, we shall find, on 
the one hand, the mountains of Greece and Italy forming all the 
loveliest dreams, first of the Pagan, then of the Christian 
nnthology ; on the other, those of Scandinavia to be the first 
sources of whatever mental (as well as military) power was 
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brought by the Normans into Southern Europe. Normandy 
itself is to all intents and purposes a hill country ; composed, 
over large extents, of granite and basalt, often rugged and 
covered with heather on the summits, and traversed by beautiful 
and singular dells, at once soft and secluded, fruitful and wild. 
We have thus one branch of the Northern religious imagination 
'rising among the Scandinavian fiords, tempered m trance by 
various encounters with elements of Arabian, Italian. Piovenya, 
or other Southern poetry, and then reacting upon Southern 
England ; while other forms of the same rude religious imagina¬ 
tion resting like clouds upon the mountains of Scotland and 
Wales, met and mingled with the Norman Christianity, retain- 
even to the latest times some dark color of superstition, but 
giving all its poetical and military pathos to Scottish poetry, and 
a peculiar sternness and wildness of tone to the Reformed faith, 

in its manifestations among the Scottish bills. 

8 14. It is on less disputable ground that I may claim the 
reader’s gratitude to the mountains, as having been the centres 
not only of imaginative energy, but of purity both m doctrine 
and practice. The enthusiasm of the persecuted Covenanted 
and his variously modified claims to miraculous protection or 
prophetic inspiration, hold exactly the same re a ion to the 
smooth proprieties of lowland Protestantism, that the demon¬ 
combats,^fastings, visions, and miracles o the mountain mo, k 
or anchorite hold to the wealth and worldliness of the \ uticam 
It might indeed happen, whether at Canterbury, Rhcims, or 
Rome 8 that a good bishop should occasionally grasp the ciozicr , 
and a vast amount of prudent, educated, and admirable piety 
to be found among the ranks of the lowland clergy. But still 
the large aspect of the matter is always, among Protestants, thu 
formalfsm respectability, orthodoxy, caution, and propriety, 
” “ «.e slow stream that encircles the lowland abbey or 

cathedral • and that enthusiasm, poverty, vital faith, and auda¬ 
city of conduct, characterize the pastor dwelling by ^ 

■/. In like manner, taking the large aspects of Romanism, 

“cCms° y to mira'cuhnis < powe'r,' and ‘faithful discharges of 
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pastoral duty, are traceable chiefly to its anchorites and moun¬ 
tain clergy. ,, , _ 

§ 15. It is true that the “ Lady Poverty of St. Francis 

may share the influence of tlie hills in the formation of charac¬ 
terand that, since the clergy who have little interest at court 
or conclave are those who in general will be driven to undertake 
the hill services, we must often attribute to enforced simplicity 
of life, or natural bitterness of feeling, some of the tones of 
thought which we might otherwse have ascribed to the influ¬ 
ence°of mountain scenery. Puch causes, however, affect the 
lowland as much as the ldghW religious character in all dis¬ 
tricts far from cities ; but they do not produce the same effects. 
The curate or hemic of the field and fen, however simple his 
life, or painful his lodghig, does not often attain the spirit of 
the hill pastor or recluse : we may find in him a decent virtue 
or a contented ignorance, rarely the prophetic vision or the 
martyr’s passion. Among the fair arable lands of England and 
Belgium extends an orthodox Protestantism or Catholicism ; 
prosperous, creditable, and drowsy ; but it is among the purple 
moors of the highland border, the ravines of Mont Genevre, and 
the crags of the Tyrol, that we shall find the simplest Evangeli¬ 
cal faith, and the purest Romanist practice. 

§ 10. Of course the inquiry into this branch of the hill in¬ 
fluence is partly complicated with that into its operation on 
domestic habits and personal character, of which hereafter : but 
there is one curious witness borne to the general truth of the 
foregone conclusions, by an apparently slight, yet very signifi¬ 
cant circumstance in art. We have seen, in the preceding 
volume, how difficult it. was sometimes to distinguish between 
honest painters, who truly chose to paint sacred subjects because 
they loved them, and the affected painters, who took sacred sub¬ 
jects for their own pride's sake, or for merely artistical delight. 
Amongst other means of arriving at a conclusion in this matter, 
there is one helpful test which may be applied to their various 

works, almost as easilv and certainly as a foot-rule could be used 

• * 

to measure their size ; and which remains an available test down 
to the date of the rise of the Claudesque landscape schools. 
Nearly all the genuine religious painters use steep mountain dis¬ 
tances. All the merely artistical ones, or those of intermediate 
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temper, in proportion as they lose the religious element use flat 
or simply architectural distances. Of course the law is liable to 
many exceptions, chiefly dependent on the place of birth and 
early associations of painters ; but its force is, I think, strongly 

shown in this --that, though the Flemish painters never showed 

any disposition to paint, for its oaoi sake, other scenery -an of 

their own land (compare \ol. III. Chap. sm. § - )• ... 

cerely religious ones continually used Alpine distances, bright 
witl/snow. In like manner Giotto, Perugmo Angelico, the 
young Raphael, and John Bellini, always, if, with any fitness to 
their subject, they can introduce them, use craggy or blue mom - 
tain distances, and this with definite expression of love towards 
them ; Leonardo, conventionally, as feeling they were necessa y 
for his sacred subjects, while yet his science and idealism had 
destroyed his mountain sincerity ; Michael Angelo, wholly a 
artiS and Raphael in later years, show no love of mountains 
whatever, while the relative depths of feeling in lintomt, 11 an 
and Veronese, arc precisely measurable by their affec 1 
mountains. TintoJct, though born in Venice yet becau e 
capable of the greatest reaches of feeling, is the first of M 
painters who ever drew mountain detail rightly tun 
though born in Cadore, and recurring to it constantly, yet be g 
more worldly-minded, uses his hills somewhat more convention¬ 
ally though, still in lhs most deeply felt pictures such asi tho 
o/’t o in tho Brcra giving to the rocks and forests a con- 

ISSSSffiES® 

few sprays of^lau;ch aUs, „ ttcrly , when applied to the 

late! or transitional landscape schools mo— 
introduced 

SfASii..... I— u ” 

* See reference to his painting of stones in the last note o § 
chapter on Imagination Penetrate. Yol. II. 
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tains, because various institutions have been founded among 
them by the banditti of Calabria, as well as by St. Bruno. 

§ 18. I cannot leave this part of my subject without record¬ 
ing a slight incident which happened to myself, singularly illus¬ 
trative of the religious character of the Alpine peasant when 
under favorable circumstances of teaching. I was coming down 
one evening from the Eochers de Naye, above Montreux, having 
been at work among the limestone rocks, where I could get no 
water, and both weary and thirsty. Coming to a spring at a 
turn of the path, conducted, as usual, by the herdsmen into a 
hollowed pine-trunk I stooped to it and drank deeply : as I 
raised my head, drawing breath heavily, some one behind me 
said, “ Celui qui doira de cctte eau-ci, aura encore soif .” I 
turned, not understanding for the moment what was meant; 
and saw one of the liill-peasants, probably returning to his cha¬ 
let from the market-place at Vevay or Villeneuve. As I looked 
at him with an uncomprehending expression, he went on with 


the verse :—“ Mais celui qui boira de l’eau quo je lui donnerai, 
n’aura jamais soif.” * 


I doubt it this would have been thought of, or said, by even 

the most intelligent lowland peasant. The thought might have 
occurred to him, but the frankness of address, and expectation 

of being at once understood without a word of preparative ex¬ 
planation, as if the language of the Bible were familiar to all 

men, mark, I think, the mountaineer. 


S El* We were next to examine the influence of hills on the 


artistioal power of the human race. Which power, so far as it 
depends on the imagination, must evidently be fostered by the 
influence of I * * * S 6 ‘ mie in,luencos which give vitality to religious 

nr!i.-'iiciii'power 11 vls,on - But > s0 as nrtistical productiveness and 

skill are concerned, it is evident that the moun¬ 
taineer is at a radical and insurmountable disadvantage. The 
strength of his character depends upon the absence of luxury ; 
but it is eminently by luxury that art is supported. We are 
not, therefore, to deny the mountain influence, because we do 
not find finished frescoes on the timbers of chalets or delicate 
bas-reliefs on the bastion which protects the mountain church 
1 ' ° m the avalanche ; but to consider how far the tone of mind 
shown by the artists laboring in the lowland is dependent for its 
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intensity on the distant influences of the hills, whether during 
the childhood of those born among them, or under the casual 

contemplation of men advanced in life. 

g 20. Glancing broadly over the strength of the mediaeval 

that is to say, of the peculiar and energetic—art of Europe, so 
as to discern, through the clear flowing of its waves over 
France, Italy, and England, the places m the pool where the 
fountain-heads are, and where the sand dances, I should first 
point to Normandy and Tuscany. From the cathedral of Pisa, 
and the sculpture of the Pisans, the course is straight to Giotto, 
Angelico, and Raphael,—to Orcagna and Michael Angelo ; the 
Venetian school, in many respects mightier, being, nevertheless 
subsequent and derivative. From the cathedrals of Caen and 
Coutanccs the course is straight to the Gothic of Chartres a 
Notre Dame of Paris, and thence forward to all French and 
English noble art, whether ecclesiastical or domestic. Now the 
mountain scenery about Pisa is precisely the most beautiful that 
surrounds any great Italian city, owing to the wonderful mu 
lines of the peaks of Carrara. Milan and Verona have indeed 

fine ranges in sight, but rising farther in tl,e J lst “ Ce ’^J 
therefore not so directly affecting the popular mind. The Aoi 
man imagination, as already noticed, is Scandinavian in origin, 
and fostered by the lovely granite scenery of Normandy itself. 

But there is, nevertheless; this great difference between French 

art and Italian, that the French paused strangely at a certain 
rrnint as tl e Norman hills are truncated at the summits, \\hil 
the Italian rose steadily to a vertex, as the Carrara bills to icir 

crests. Let us observe this a little more in detai . 

8 21 The sculpture of the Pisans was taken up and carried 

into various perfection by the Lucchese, Pistojans, Sienese and 

Florentines All these are inhabitants of truly mountain citie , 

“ =arrr. k: : 
1 ”“ ir S xr 'tu ST ss, i. 

tant branches of correlative ar , # Qnl carr i e d the ex- 
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as to necessitate my naming the fifteenth-century manner of 
landscape after him, though he did not invent it ; and although 
the school of Milan is distinguished by several peculiarities, and 
definitely enough separable from the other schools of Italy, all 
its peculiarites are mannerisms, not inventions. 

Correggio, indeed, created a new school, though he himself is 
almost its only master. I have given in the preceding volume 
the mountain outline seen from Parma. But the only entirely 
groat group of painters after the Tuscans are the Venetians, and 
they are headed by Titian and Tintoret, on whom we have 
noticed the influence of hills already ; and although we cannot 
trace it in Paul Veronese, I will not quit the mountain claim 
upon him ; for I believe all that gay and gladdening strength of 
his was fed by the breezes of the hills of Garda, and brightened 
by the swift glancing of the waves of the Adige.* 

§ 22. Observe, however, before going farther, of all the 
painters we have named, the one who obtains most executive 
perfection is Leonardo, who on the whole lived at the greatest 
distance from the hills. The two who have most feeling are 
Giotto and Angelico, both hill-bred. And generally, I believe, 
we shall find that the hill country gives its inventive depths of 
feeling to art, as in the work of Orcagna, Perugino, and Angel¬ 
ico, and the plain country executive neatness. The executive 
precision is joined with feeling in Leonardo, who saw the Alps 
in the distance ; it is totally unaccompanied by feeling in the 
pure Dutch schools, or schools of the dead flats. 


23. I do not know if any writer on art, or on the develop¬ 
ment of national mind, has given his attention to what seems to 
me one of the most singular phenomena in the history of 
Lurope,—the pause of the English and French in pictorial art 
after the fourteenth century. From the days of Ilenrv III. to 
those of Elizabeth, and of Louis IX. to those of Louis XIV., the 
general intellect of the two nations was steadily on the increase. 


But their art intellect was as steadily retrograde. The only art 
work that France and England have done nobly is that which is 
centralized by the Cathedral of Lincoln, and the Sainte Chapelle. 


* In saying this I do not. of course, forget the influence of the sea on the 
Pisans and Venetians ; but that is a separate 
iu the next volume. 


subject, and must be examined 
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We had at that time (we —French and English—but the French 
first) the incontestable lead among European nations ; no thir¬ 
teenth-century work in Italy is comparable for majesty of con¬ 
ception, or wealth of imaginative detail, to the cathedrals of 
Chartres, Rheims, Rouen, Amiens, Lincoln, Peterborough, Wells, 
or Lichfield. But every hour of the fourteenth century saw 
French and English art in precipitate decline, Italian in steady 
ascent; and by the time that painting and sculpture had devel¬ 
oped themselves in an approximated perfection, in the work of 
Ghirlandajo and Mino of Fesolc, we had in France and England 
no workman, in any art, deserving a workman’s name ; nothing 
but skilful masons, with more or less love of the picturesque, 
and redundance of undisciplined imagination, flaming itself 
away in wild and rich traceries, and crowded bosses of grotesque 
figure sculpture, and expiring at last in barbarous mutation o 
the perfected skill and erring choice of Renaissance Italy. 
Painting could not decline, for it had not reached any emi¬ 
nence; the exquisite arts of illumination and glass design had 
led to no effective results in other materials ; they themselves, 
incapable of any higher perfection than they had reached in the 
thirteenth century, perished in the vain endeavor to emulate pic¬ 
torial excellence, bad drawing being substituted, in books, for 
lovely writing , and opaque precision, in glass, for transparent 
power; nor in any single department of exertion did artists 
arise of such calibre or class as any of the great Italians ; and 
yet all the while, in literature, we were gradually and steadily 
advancing in power up to the time of Shakcsperc ; the Italians, 
on the contrary, not advancing after the time of Dante. 

8 24 Of course I have no space here to pursue a question 
such as this ; but I may state my belief that oneoi the conditions 
involved in it was the mountain influence of Italian scenery, in¬ 
ducing a disposition to such indolent or enthusiastic reverie, as 
could only express itself in the visions of art; while the com¬ 
paratively flat scenery and severer climate of England and i. k , 
fostering less enthusiasm, and urging to more exertion, blou - 
abou a practical and rational temperament progressive . 
policy science, and literature, hut wholly retrograde ir. a 
{hit 5 to say (for great art may be properly so defined), m 

Art of Dreaming. 
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§ 25. III. In admitting this, we seem to involve the suppo¬ 
sition that mountain influence is either unfavorable or inessen¬ 
tial to literary power ; but for this also the mountain influence 

is still necessary, only in a subordinate degree. It 
on is true, indeed, that the Avon is no mountain tor- 
hitrary power. rent> all( j that the hills round the vale of Stratford 

'are not sublime ; true, moreover, that the cantons Berne or Uri 
have never vet, so far as I know, produced a great poet ; but 
neither, on the other hand, has Antwerp or Amsterdam. And, 
I believe, the natural scenery which will be found, on the whole, 
productive of most literary intellect is that mingled of hill and 
plain, as all available light is of flame and darkness ; the flame 
being the active element, and the darkness the tempering one. 

§ 2fi. In noting such evidence as bears upon this subject, the 
reader must always remember that the mountains are at an un- 
fair disadvantage, in being much out of the way of the masses of 
men employed in intellectual pursuits. The position of a city is 
dictated by military necessity or commercial convenience ; it 
rises, flourishes, and absorbs into its activity whatever leading 
intellect is in the surrounding population. The persons who are 
able and desirous to give their children education naturally 
resort to it ; the best schools, the best society, and the strongest 
motives assist and excite those born within its walls ; and youth 
after youth rises to distinction out of its streets, while among the 
blue mountains, twenty miles away, the goatherds live and die 
in unregarded lowliness. And yet this is no proof that the 
mountains have little effect upon the mind, or that the streets 
have a helpful one. The men who are formed by the schools, 
and polished bv the society of the capital, may yet in many ways 
have their powers shortened by the absence of natural scenery ; 
and the mountaineer, neglected, ignorant, and unambitious, 
may have been taught things by the clouds and streams which 
be could not have learned in a college, or a coterie. 

£ 27. And in reasoning about the effect of mountains we are 
therefore under a difficulty like that which would occur to us if 
we had to determine the good or bad effect of light on the 
human constitution, in some place where all corporal exercise 
was necessarily in partial darkness, and only idle people lived in 
the light. The exercise might give an advantage to the occu- 
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pants of the gloom, but we should neither be justified in there¬ 
fore denying the preciousness of light in general, nor the necessity 
to the workers of the few rays they possessed ; and thus I sup¬ 
pose the hills around Stratford, and such glimpses as Shakespere 
had of sandstone and pines in Warwickshire, or of chalk cliffs 
in Kent, to have been essential to the development of his 
genius. This supposition can only be proved false by the rising 
of a Shakespere at Rotterdam or Bergcn-op-Zoom, which I think 
not probable ; whereas, on the other hand, it is confirmed by 
myriads of collateral evidences. The matter could only be tested 
by placing for half a century the British universities at Keswick, 
and Beddgelert, and making Grenoble the capital of France; 
but if, throughout the history of Britain and France, we con¬ 
trast the general invention and pathetic power, in ballads or 
Wends, of the inhabitants of the Scottish Border with those 
manifested in Suffolk or Essex ; and similarly the inventive 
power of Normandy, Provence, and the Bearnois with that of 
Champagne or Picardy, we shall obtain some convincing evi¬ 
dence respecting the operation of hills on the masses of man¬ 
kind, and be disposed to admit, with less hesitation, that tl.e 
apparent inconsistencies in the effect of scenery on greater 
minds proceed in each case from specialities of education, acci¬ 
dent, and original temper, which it would be impossible to 
follow out in detail. Sometimes only, when the original lcsem- 
blance in character of intellect is very marked in two individ¬ 
uals, and they are submitted to definitely contrary circumstan¬ 
ces of education, an approximation to evidence may he obtained. 
Thus Bacon and Pascal appear to be men naturally very similar 
in their temper and powers of mind. One, born in \oik 
House, Strand, of courtly parents, educated in court atmos¬ 
phere, and replying, almost as soon as he could speak to tl e 
queen asking how old he was-“ Two years younger than \ our 
Majesty’s happy reign !”-has the world s meanness and c li¬ 
ning engrafted into his intellect* and remains smooth, serene, 
unenthlfsiastic, and in some degree base, even with aH h «i smcoi 
devotion and universal wisdom ; bearing, to the end of life th. 

likeness of a marble palace in the street of a great city, fan y 

furnished within, and bright in wall and battlement, ye 
noisome in places about the foundations. The other, born a 
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Clermont, in Auvergne, under the shadow of the Puyde Dome, 
though taken to Paris at eight years old, retains for ever the im¬ 
press of his birthplace ; pursuing natural philosophy with the 
same zeal as Bacon, he returns to his own mountains to put 
himself under their tutelage, and by their help first discovers 
the great relations of the earth and the air : struck at last with 
mortal disease ; gloomy, enthusiastic, and superstitious, with a 
conscience burning like lava, and inflexible like iron, the clouds 
gather about the majesty of him, fold after fold ; and, with his 
spirit buried in ashes, and rent by earthquake, yet fruitful of 
true thought and faithful affection, he stands like that mound of 
desolate scoria that crowns the hill ranges of his native land, 
with its sable summit far in heaven, and its foundations green 
with the ordered garden and the trellised vine. 

§ 28. When, however, our inquiry thus branches into the 
successive analysis of individual characters, it is time for us to 
leave it ; noting only one or two points respecting Shakespere, 
whom, I doubt not, the reader was surprised to find left out of 
all our comparisons in the preceding volume. He seems to have 
been sent, essentially to take universal and equal grasp of the 
human nature ; and to have been removed, therefore, from all 
influences which could in the least warp or bias his thoughts. 
It was necessary that he should lean no way ; that he should 
contemplate, with absolute equality of judgment, the life of the 
court, cloister, and tavern, and be able to sympathize so com¬ 
pletely with all creatures as to deprive himself, together with his 
personal identity, even of his conscience, as he casts himself into 
their hearts, lie must be able to enter into the soul of Falstaff 
or Shyloek with no more sense of contempt or horror than Fal- 
stalf or Shyloek themselves feel for or in themselves ; otherwise 
his own conscience and indignation would make him unjust to 
them ; lie would turn aside from something, miss some good, or 
overlook some essential palliation. He must bo utterly with¬ 
out anger, utterly without purpose ; for if a man has any seri¬ 
ous purpose in life, that which runs counter to it, or is foreign 
t , it, will be looked at frowninglvor carelessly by him. Shake- 
- pore was forbidden of Heaven to have any plans. To do any 
good or get any good, in the common sense of good, was not to 
be within his permitted range of work. Not, for him, the 
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founding of institutions, the preaching of doctrines, or tlie re¬ 
pression of abuses. Neither he, nor the sun, did on any morn¬ 
ing that they rose together, receive charge from their Maker 
concerning such things. They were both of them to shine on 
the evil and good ; both to behold unoffendedly all that was 
upon the earth, to burn unappalled upon the spears of kings, 

and undisdaining, upon the reeds of the ri\er. 

§ 29. Therefore, so far as nature had inlluence over the early 
training of this man, it was essential to his perfectness that the 
nature should be quiet. No mountain passions were to be 
allowed in him. Inflict upon him but one pang of the monastic 
conscience; cast upon him but one cloud of the mountain 
gloom ; and his serenity had been gone for ever—his equity— 
liis infinity. You would have made another Dante of him ; and 
all that he would have ever uttered about poor, soiled, and frail 
humanity would have been the quarrel between Sinon and 
Adam of Brescia,—speedily retired from, as not worthy a man s 
hearing, nay, not to be heard without heavy fault. All your 
Pal staffs, Slenders, Quicklys, Sir Tobys, Lances, Touchstones, 
and Quinces would have been lost in that. Shakespcre could be 
allowed no mountains ; nay, not even any supreme natural 
beauty. He had to be left with his kingcups and clover ;-pan- 
sies-the passing clouds-the Avon’s llow-and the undulating 
hills and woods of Warwick ; nay, he was not to love even these 
in any exceeding measure, lest it might make him m the leas 
overrate their power upon the strong, full-fledged minds of men. 
He makes the quarrelling fairies concerned about them ; poor 
lost Ophelia find some comfort in them; feai 11 * aIl> " ISC . 
hearted Perdita trust the speaking of her good mi am e o ( >( 
hostess-ship to them ; and one of the brothers of mogtnton u c 
his sorrow to them,—rebuked instantly by his brother foi 
“ wench-like words but any thought of them m Ins mig » ) 


“ With fairest flowers 

While summer lasts, and I live here, Fulele 
I’ll sweeten thy sad grave. Thou shall not ac ' 
The flower that’s like thy face-pale primrose. 

The azured lmrebell-like thy veins ; no nor 

The leaf of eglantine. wo uld 

Outsweetened not thy breath. 
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men I do not find : it is not usually in the nature of such men ; 
and if lie had loved the flowers the least better himself, he would 
assuredly have been offended at this, and given a botanical turn 
of mind to Caesar, or Othello. 

§ 30. And it is even among the most curious proofs of the 
necessity to all high imagination that it should paint straight 
from the life, that he has not given such a turn of mind to some 
of his great men Henry the Fifth, for instance. Doubtless 
some of my readers, having been accustomed to hear it repeated 
thoughtlessly from mouth to mouth that Shakcspere conceived 
the spirit of all ages, were as much offended as surprised at my 
saying that he only painted human nature as he saw it in his 
own time. They will find, if they look into his work closely, as 
much antiquarianism as they do geography, and no more. The 
commonly received notions about the things that had been, 
Shakespere took as he found them, animating them with pure 
human nature, of any time and all time ; but inquiries into the 
minor detail of temporary feeling, he despised as utterly as he 
did maps ; and wheresoever the temporary feeling was in any¬ 
wise contrary to that of his own day, he errs frankly, and paints 
from his own time. For instance in this matter of love of 
flowers ; we have traced already, far enough for our general pur¬ 


poses, the meduevy] interest in them, whether to be enjoyed in 
the tields, or to be used for types of ornamentation in dress. If 
Shakespere had cared to enter into the spirit even of the early 
fifteenth century, he would assuredly have marked this affection 
in some of his knights, and Indicated, even then, in heroic tem- 


With charitable bill bring- thee nil this ; 

Yen, ami furred moss besides, when flowers are none, 

To winter-ground thy corse. 

Prithee, have done, 

And do not piny in wench-like words with that 
Which is so serious." 


Imogen herself, afterwards in deeper passion, will give weeds— not flow¬ 
ers—and something more : 


" And when 

With wildwood leaves, and weeds, I have strewed hi.® grave. 
And on it said a century of prayers. 

Such as I can, twice o’er, I'll weep, and sigh. 

And, leaving so his service, follow you.” 
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peis, the peculiar respect for loveliness of dress which we find 
constantly in Dante. But he could not do this ; he had not 
seen it in real life. In his time dress had become an affectation 
and absurdity. Only fools, or wise men in their weak moments, 
showed much concern about it ; and the facts of human nature 
which appeared to him general in the matter were the soldier’s dis¬ 
dain, and the coxcomb’s care of it. Hence Shakespere’s good 
soldier is almost always in plain or battered armor ; even the 
speech of Vernon in Henry the Fourth, which, as far as I re¬ 
member, is the only one that bears fully upon the beauty of 
armor, leans more upon the spirit and hearts of men—“ bated, 
like eagles having lately bathed and has an under-current of 
slight contempt running through the following line, “ Glitter¬ 
ing in golden coats, like images while the beauty of the young 
Harry is essentially the beauty of fiery and perfect youth, 
answering as much to the Greek, or Roman, or Elizabethan 
knight as to the mediaeval one ; whereas the definite interest m 
armor and dress is opposed by Shakesperc in the French (mean¬ 
ing to depreciate them), to the English rude soldierhness : 

“ Con. Tut, I have the best armor in the world. Would it were day ! 

Orl. You have an excellent armor, but let my horse have Ins due. 


And again : 

“ My lord constable, the armor that I saw in your tent to-night, are those 
stars, or suns, upon it?” 

while Henry, half proud of his poorness of array, speaks of 
armorial splendor scornfully ; the mam idea being still of 
being a gilded show and vanity— 

“Our gay ness and our gilt arc all besmirched.” 

This is essentially Elizabethan. The quarterings on a knight’s 
shield or the inlaying of his armor, would never have been 
thought of by him as mere “ gayness or gilt ” in earlier days. 
In like manner, throughout every scale of rank or feeling, from 

. If the reader thinks that in Henry the Fifth’s time the Elizabethan 
temper might already ^ 

mefot BhlespVre 1 : historical care, « regard of medimval character, the 
large use of artillery in the previous scene. 
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that of the French knights down to Falstatf’s “ I looked ho 
should have sent me two-and-twenty yards of satin, as I am 
true knight, and he sends me security !” care for dress is always 
considered by Shakespere as contemptible ; and Mrs. Quickly 
distinguishes herself from a true fairy by her solicitude to scour 
the chairs of order —and “ each fair instalment, coat, and several 
crest and the association in her mind of the flowers in the 
fairy rings with the 

“ Sapphire, pearl, and rich embroidery, 

Buckled below fair knighthood’s bending knee 

while the true fairies, in field simplicity, are only anxious to 
“ sweep the dust behind the door and 

" With this field dew consecrate, 

Every several chamber bless 
Through this palace with sweet peace.” 


Note the expression “ Field dew consecrate.’’ Shakespere loved 
courts and camps ; but he felt that sacredness and peace were in 
the dew of the Fields only. 

§ 31. There is another respect in which he was wholly inca¬ 
pable of entering into the spirit of the middle ages. He had no 
great art of any kind around him in his own country, and was, 
consequently, just as powerless to conceive the general influence 
of former art, as a man of the most inferior calibre. Therefore 
it was, that I did not care to quote his authority respecting the 
power of imitation, in the second chapter of the preceding 
volume. If it had been needful to add his testimony to that of 
Dante (given in § 5), I might have quoted multitudes of pas¬ 
sages wholly concurring with that, of which the “ fair Portia's 


counterfeit,” with the following lines, and the implied ideal of 
sculpture in the Winter’s Tale, are wholly unanswerable in- 
stum, s. But Shakespere's evidence in matters of art is as narrow 
1 •- range of Elizabethan art in England, and resolves itself 
■ ueily into admiration of two things,—mockery of life (as in 
ns instance of Hermionc as a statue), or absolute splendor, as 
in the close of Koraco and Juliet, where the notion of gold as the 
chi. f source of dignity of aspect, coming down to Shakespere 
from the times of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, and, as I said 
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before, strictly Elizabethan, would interfere seriously with the 
pathos of the whole passage, but for the sense of sacrifice im¬ 
plied in it : 

“ As rich shall Romeo by lus lady lie 
Poor sacrifices of our enmity. 

§ 32. And observe, I am not giving these examples as proof 
of any smallness in Sliakespcrc, but of bis greatness ; that is to 
say, of his contentment, like every other great man who ever 
breathed, to paint nothing but what he saw ; and therefore giv¬ 
ing perpetual evidence that his sight was of the sixteenth, and 
not of the thirteenth centurv, beneath all the broad and eternal 
humanity of his imagination. How far in these modern days, 
emptied of splendor, it may be necessary for great men having 
certain sympathies for those earlier ages, to act in this different¬ 
ly f rom all their predecessors ; and how far they may succeed in 
the resuscitation of the past by habitually dwelling in all their 
thoughts among vanished generations, are questions, of all prac¬ 
tical and present ones concerning art, the most difficult to 
decide ; for already in poetry several of our truest men have set 
themselves to this task, and have indeed put more vitality into 
the shadows of the dead than most others can give the presences 
of the living. Thus Longfellow, in the Golden Legend, has 
entered more closely into the temper of the Monk, for good and 
for evil than ever yet theological writer or historian, though 
thev mav have given their life's labor to the analysis : and, 
a<rai», Robert Browning is unerring in every sentence lie writes 
of the Middle Ages ; always vital, right, and profound ; so that 
in the matter of art, with which we have been specially con¬ 
cerned, there is hardly a principle connected with the median.il 
temper, that he has not struck upon in those seemingly 
careless and too rugged rhymes of his. There ,s a curious in¬ 
stance by the way, in a short poem referring to this very snb- 
ect of tlb and image sculpture ; and illustrating jus one of 
those phases of local human character winch though be ongm„ 
to Shakcspere’s own age, he never noticed, because it was spe 
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which populace or priest took in the possession of precious moun¬ 
tain substance, worked into the pavements of their cathedrals, 
and the shafts of their tombs. 

§ 33. Observe, Shakespere, in the midst of architecture and 
tombs of wood, or freestone, or brass, naturally thinks of gold as 
the best enriching and ennobling substance for them ;—in the 
midst also of the fever of the Renaissance he writes, as everyone 
else did, in praise of precisely the most vicious master of that 
school—Giulio Romano ; but the modern poet, living much in 
Italy, and quit of the Renaissance influence, is able fully to 
enter into the Italian feeling, and to see the evil of the Renais¬ 
sance tendency, not because he is greater than Shakespere, but 
because he is in another element, and has seen other things. I 
miss fragments here and there not needed for my purpose in the 
passage quoted, without putting asterisks, for I weaken the 
poem enough by the omissions, without spoiling it also by 
breaks. 

“ The Bishop orders his tomb in St. Praxed's Church . 

“ As here I lie 

In this state chamber, dying by degrees, 

Hours, and long hours, in the dead night, I ask, 

Do I live—am I dead ? Peace, peace, seems all • 

St Praxeds ever was the church for peace. 

And so, about this tomb of mine. I fought 
With tooth and nail to save my niche, ye know r 
Old Gandolf * cozened me, despite my care. 

Shrewd was that snatch from out the corner south 
He graced his carrion with. 

Yet still my niche is not so cramped but thence 
One sees the pulpit o’ the epistle side. 

And somewhat of the choir, those silent seats ; 

And up into the aery dome where live 
The angels, and a sunbeam’s sure to lurk. 

And I shall till my slab of basalt there. 

And ’ueath my tabernacle take my rest, 

With those nine columns round me, two and two. 

The odd one at my feet, where Anselmf stands ; 

Peach-blossom marble all. 

Swift as a weaver’s shuttle, fleet our years : 

* The last bishop. 

+ His favorite son ; nominally his nephew. 
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Man goeth to the grave, and where is he ? 

Did I say basalt for my slab, sons ? Black— 
’Twas ever antique-black* I meant ! How else 
Shall ye contrast my frieze to come beneath ? 

The bas-relief in bronze ye promised me, 

Those Pans and Nymphs ye wot of, and perchance 
Some tripod, thyrsus, with a vase or so. 

The Saviour at his sermon on the mount, 

St. Praxed in a glory, and one Pan, 

And Moses with the tables . . . but I know 

Ye mark me not' What do they whisper thee. 
Child of my bowels, Anselm ? Ah, ye hope 
To revel down my villas while I gasp, 

Bricked o’er with beggar’s mouldy travertine. 
Which Gandolf from his tomb-top chuckles at ! 
Nay, boys, ye love me—all of jasper, then ! 

There’s plenty jasper somewhere in the world— 
And have I not St. Praxed’s ear to pray 
Horses for ye, and brown Greek manuscripts. 
That’s if ye carve my epitaph aright, 

Choice Latin, picked phrase, Tully’s every word, 
No gaudy ware like Gandolf s second line 
Tully, my masters ? Ulpian serves Aw need. ” 


8 34. I know no other piece of modern English, prose or 
poetry, in which there is so mueh told, ns in these lines of the 
Renaissance spirit,—its worldlincss, inconsistency, pride, hy¬ 
pocrisy, ignorance of itself, love of art, of luxury and of good 
Latin y It is nearly all that I said of the central Renaissance 
thirty pages of the “ Stones of Venice ” put into as many lines, 
Browning’s being also the antecedent work. The worst of it is 
that this kind of concentrated writing needs so much solution 
before the reader can fairly get the good of it, that people s 
patience fails them, and they give the thing up as insoluble , 
though, truly, it ought to be to the current of common thought 
like Saladin’s talisman, dipped in clear water, not soluble 
gether, but making the element medicinal. 

• .. N ero Antico” is more familiar to our ears ; but Browning; does right 

Th'bW iVingfomtn V wo d r<ls w'lthOTM Jldon i“«nti n ually losing 

a L. spiitting into eon- 

centric coats, like an onion ? 
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§ 35. It is interesting, by the way, with respect to this love 
of stones in the Italian mind, to consider the difference necessi¬ 
tated in the English temper merely by the general domestic use 
of wood instead of marble. In that old Shakesperian England, 
men must have rendered a grateful homage to their oak forests, 
in the sense of all that they owed to their goodly timbers in the 
wainscot and furniture of the rooms they loved best, when the 
blue of the frosty midnight was contrasted, in the dark dia¬ 
monds of the lattice, with the glowing brown of the warm, fire- 
lighted crimson-tapestried walls. Not less would an Italian 
look with a grateful regard on the hill summits, to which he 
owed, in the scorching of his summer noonday, escape into the 
marble corridor or crypt palpitating only with cold and smooth 
variegation of the unfevered mountain veins. In some sort, as, 
both in our stubbornness and our comfort, we not unfitly describe 
ourselves typically as Hearts of Oak, the Italians might in their 
strange and variegated mingling of passion, like purple color, 
with a cruel sternness, like white rock, truly describe themselves 

as Hearts of Stone. 

§ 3(>. Into this feeling about marble in domestic use, Shake- 
spere, having seen it even in northern luxury, could partly en¬ 
ter, and marks it in several passages of his Italian plays. But if 
the reader still doubts his limitation to his own experience in all 
subjects of imagination, let him consider how the removal from 
mountain influence in his youth, so necessary for the perfection 
of his lower human sympathy, prevented him from ever render¬ 
ing with any force the feelings of the mountain anchorite, or 
indicating in any of his monks the deep spirit of monasticism. 
Worldly cardinals or nuncios he can fathom to the uttermost ; 
but where, in all his thoughts, do we find St. Francis, or Abbot 
Samson? The “ Friar’’ of Shakespere’s plays is almost the 
only stage conventionalism which he admitted : generally noth¬ 
ing more than a weak old man who lives in a cell, and has a 
rope about his waist. 

§ 37. While, finally, in such slight allusions as he makes to 

mountain seenerv itself, it is very curious to observe the accu- 

* 

rate limitation of his sympathies to such things as he had 
known in his youth ; and his entire preference of human inter¬ 
est, and of courtly and kingly dignities to the nobleness of the 
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hills This is most marked in Cymbeline, where the term 
mountaineer” is, as with Dante, always one of reproach - and 
the noble birth of Arviragus and Guidcrius is shown by their 

holding their mountain cave as 

“ A cell of ignorance ; travelling abed. 

A prison for a debtor 

and themselves, educated among hills, as in all things contemp- 

tlbl ® 1 ■' We arc beastly i subtle as the fox, for prey ; 

Like warlike as the wolf, for what we eat: 

Our valor is to chase what dies ; our cage 
We make our choir, as doth the prisoned bird. 

A few phrases occur here and there which might jnstify the 
supposition that he had seen high mountains, but neier im, y 
ing awe or admiration. Thus Demetrius : 

■' These things seem matt and indMnguiMU. 

Like far-off mountains, turned into clouds. 

‘•Taurus snow,” and the “ frosty^^".^ncho 4 

as types of purity or col( ' » j^^th instantly following 

spoken of as an image of inwer, it is 

depreciation : 


• i 


Rush ou his host, a- doth the molted snow 
Upon the valleys, who-e lmv vassal seat 
The Alps doth spit on-' void his rheum upon 


t t 


S 38. There ™ “ 

emseWi 

touches on this tree fondly again and a C am. 

“ As rough, 

Their royal blood enchafed, as the md'st wind, 

That by his top doth take the mountain P me, 

And make him stoop to the vale. 

“ The strong-based promortory 

Have I made shake, and by the spurs plucked h, 

The pine and cedar.” 
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Where note his observance of the peculiar horizontal roots of the 
pine, spurred as it is by them like the claw of a bird, and partly 
propped, as the aiguilles by those rock promontories at their 
bases which I have always called their spurs, this observance of 
the pine’s strength and animal-like grasp being the chief reason 
for his choosing it, above all other trees, for Ariel s piison. 

Again : 

“ You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make no noise 
When they are fretted with the gusts of heaven.” 

And yet again : 

But when, from under this terrestrial ball, 
lie fires the proud tops of the eastern pines.” 

We may judge, by the impression which this single feature 
of hill scenery seems to have made on Shakespere’s mind, 
because he had seen it in his youth, how his whole temper would 
have been changed if he had lived in a more sublime country, 
and how essential it was to his power of contemplation of man¬ 
kind that he should be removed from the sterner influences of 
nature. For the rest, so far as Shakespere's work has imperfec¬ 
tions of any kind,—the trivialness of many of his adopted plots, 
for instance, and the comparative rarity with which he admits 
the ideal of an enthusiastic virtue arising out of principle ; vir¬ 
tue being with him for the most part founded simply on the 
affections joined with inherent purity in his women or on mere 
manly pride and honor in his men ;*—in a word, whatever dif- 


* I mean that Shnkcsperc almost always implies a total difference in 


nature between one human being and another ; one being from the birth, 
pure and affectionate, another base and cruel ; and he displays each, in its 
sphere, as having the nature of dove, wolf, or lion, never much implying 
the government or change of nature by any external principle. There can 
be no question that in the main he is right in this view of human nature ; 
still, the other form of virtue does exist occasionally, and was never, as far 
as I recollect, taken much note of by him. And with this stern view of 
humanity, glmkespore joined a sorrowful view of Fate, closely resembling 


that of the ancients. He is distinguished from Dante 
wavs dwelling on last causes instead of first causes. 


eminently by his al- 
Dante invariably 


points to the moment of the soul's choice which fixed its fate, to the instant 
of the day when it read no farther, or determined to give bad advice about 
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ference, involving inferiority, there exists between him and 
Dante, in his conceptions of the relation between tins world and 
the next, we mav partly trace as we did the difference between 
Bacon and Pascal, to the less noble character of the scenes 
around him in his youth ; and admit that, though it was neces¬ 
sary for his special work that he should be put, as it "ere, on a 
level with his P race, on those plains of Stratford, we should s e 
in this a proof, instead of a negation, of the mountain 
power ove/human intellect- For breadth and perfectness of 
condescending sight, the Shakesperian mind stands alone , but 
n a e lii siglft it is limited. The breadth of grasp ,s innate 

“Id the W 

vision of Paradise, is the true mcasme of ted hiUg of 

ence between the willowy banks of An on, ui 1 1 

ArI g° 39. Our third inquiry, into the influence of on 

domestic and military character was we sa d to be defo ^ , 

for this reason, that it >s too inuch n oh d dis . 

tion of the influence of ““pie. wc have ex- 
tricts, to be entered upon with advan^ g , ()wl;(nd or 

amined the general beauty ^therefore, at the 

mountainous. 1 hope to puis tlie meantime, to 

close of the next volume ; only desirin 0 , 

Penestrino. But Shakespcrc always leans 

the final evil; and dwells w.Ui .nfin. e C n little things. A 

wicked, and the infinitude of resu 1 1 cpt - ^ am l the dearest lives of its 
fool brings the last piece of news r ^ ^ vcd if the sacristan had not 

noble houses are lost ; they im'gi 1 . handkerchief, and there re¬ 
stumbled as he walked. Othello m.slajs ^ ^ ^ ^ am 

mains nothing for him but death. « moment too late at the prison, and 
the rest is silence. Edmund s run ■ Salisbury a moment too late a 

the feather wUl not move at Cordelia P s , Goneri) and Iago have oil 
the tower, and Arthur lies on the ^ones 'luuh |h(jir own w „y, though 

the whole, in this world. Shakespere ««• pierces .he king's fortress 

they come to a had end. It » • “ J. jn d dreadful, side by side 

wall with ; and Carelessness and Folly sit seep 

with the pin-armed skeleton. 
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brin" one or two points connected with it under the considera¬ 
tion of our English travellers. 

§ 40. For, it will be remembered, we first entered on this 
subject in order to obtain some data as to the possibility of a 
Practical Ideal in Swiss life, correspondent, in some measure, to 
the poetical ideal of the same, which so largely entertains the 
European public. Of which possibility, I do not think, after 
what we have even already seen of the true effect of mountains 
on the human mind, there is any reason to doubt, even if that 
ideal had not been presented to us already in some measure, in 
the older life of the Swiss republics. But of its possibility, un¬ 
der present circumstances, there is, I grieve to say, the deepest 
reason to doubt ; and that the more, because the question is not 
whether the mountaineer can be raised into a happier life by the 
help of the active nations of the plains ; but whether he can yet 
be protected from the infection of the folly and vanity of those 
nations. I urged, in the preceding chapter, some consideration 
of what might he accomplished, if we chose to devote to the 
help what we now devote to the mockery of the Swiss. But I 
would that the enlightened population of Paris and London 
were content with doing nothing that they were satisfied 
with expenditure upon their idle pleasures, in their idle way ; 
and would leave the Swiss to their own mountain gloom of un¬ 
advancing independence. 1 believe that every franc now spent 
bv travellers among the Alps tends more or less to the under¬ 
mining of whatever special greatness there is in the Swiss char¬ 
acter ; and the persons I met in Switzerland, whose position 
and modes of life rendered them best able to give me true infor¬ 
mation respecting the present state of their country, among 
many causesof national deterioration, spoke with chief fear of the 
inllux of English wealth, gradually connecting all industry with 
the wants and ways of strangers, and inviting all idleness to de¬ 
pend upon their casual help ; thus gradually resolving the an¬ 
cient consistency and pastoral simplicity of the mountain life into 
the two irregular trades of innkeeper * and mendicant. 


-X- V 


e fhe n?d ho^piiahle innkeeper. who honored his quests and was hon¬ 
ored hy ;h(*m, than whom I do not know a more useful or worthy character ; 
hut the modern innkeeper, proprietor of a building in the shape of a factory, 
lualaii; up three hundred beds ; who necessarily regards his guests in the 
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§ 41 I could say much on this subject if I had any hope of 

doing good by saying anything. But I have none. The influx 
of foreigners into Switzerland must necessarily be greater every 
year, and the greater it is, the larger, in the crowd, will be the 
majority of persons whose objects in travelling will be, first, to 
get as fast as possible from place to place, and, secondly, at 
every place where they arrive, to obtain the kind of accommoda¬ 
tion and amusement to which they are accustomed in Paris 
London, Brighton, or Baden. Railroads are already projected 
round the head of the Lake of Geneva, and through the town o 
Fribourg ; the head of the Lake of Geneva being precisely and 
accurately the one spot of Europe whose character, and influence 
on human mind, J special ; and u,.replaceable ,f destroyed no 
other spot resembling, or being in any wise eompa i blc to it in 
its peculiar way : while the town of 1-nbourg is . . like ma 
the only medieval mountain town of importance 1 f ^ ’ 
spruck and such others being wholly modern, " lllleF "" l { = 

:r sis 

ned along the lahe-shor , enlightened travellers, 

Chinese temple at the en o , < performing before the 

representatives of European civilization , e f<»m. 

Alps, in each afternoon summer sunlight, in 

"Til’ AllTsZtSL ; and it has its good as well as its 
ants of the valley of 111 . , jittering thorough- 

f”""- vi, r «- 

fares, and the marshe ^ stnving every day to eon- 

st- ■*—-“>■ *«”■•*i 

only as a presiding influence of extortion. 
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tion of, the state of society, not now, I suppose, much more 
than twenty years in advance of us, when Europe, having satis¬ 
factorily effaced all memorials of the past, and reduced itself to 
the likeness of America, or of any other new country (only with 
less room for exertion), shall begin to consider what is next to 
be done, and to what newness of arts and interests may best be 
devoted the wealth of its marts, and the strength of its multi¬ 
tudes. Which anticipations and estimates, however, I have 
never been able, as yet, to carry out with any clearness, being 
always arrested by the confused notion of a necessity for solitude, 
disdain of buying and selling, and other elements of that old 
mediaeval and mountain gloom, as in some way connected with 
the efforts of nearly all men who have either seen far into the 
destiny, or been much helpful to the souls, of their race. And 
the grounds of this feeling, whether right or wrong, I hope to 
analyze more fully in the next volume ; only noting, finally, in 
this, one or two points for the consideration of those among us 
with whom it may sometimes become a question, whether they 
will help forward, or not, the turning of a sweet mountain 
valley into an abyss of factory-stench and toil, or the carrying 
of a line of traffic through some green place of shepherd soli¬ 
tude. 

§ 43. For, if there be any truth in the impression which I 
have always felt, and just now endeavored to enforce, that the 
mountains of the earth are its natural cathedrals, or natural al¬ 
tars, overlaid with gold, and bright with broidered work of 
flowers, and with their clouds resting on them as the smoke of a 
continual sacrifice, it may surely be a question with some of us, 
whether the tables of the moneychanger, however lit and com¬ 
mendable they may be as furniture in other places, are precisely 
the thing which it is the whole duty of man to get well set up 
in the mountain temple. 


$ 44. And perhaps it may help to the better determination 
of this question, if we endeavor, for a few patient moments, to 
bear with that weakness of our forefathers in feeling an awe for 


the hills ; and, divesting ourselves, as far as may be, of our 
modern experimental or exploring activity, and habit of regard¬ 
ing mountains chielly as places for gymnastic exercise, try to 
understand the temper, not indeed altogether exemplary, but 
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yet having certain truths and dignities in it, to which we owe 
the founding of the Benedictine and Carthus.an cloisters in tl.o 
tilin Alnine air. And this monkish temper we may, I suppose, 
best understand by considering the aspect under which moun- 
tains are represented in the Monk’s book. I found that in my 
late lectures, at Edinburgh, I gave great 

or implying, that scriptural expressions coul, hate any force as 

hearin" upon modern practical questions ; so that * 

I I any more, allude to such expressions as in any wise 

speaking as a monk, it may perhaps be pelted ” jns in the 
the significance of the earliest motion ^ Divine appoint . 

Mosaic books; at lea. , pcct j ng them. They are first 

ment or command is stated 1 - from the two 

brought before us as refuges for God s ^ P ^ moun . 

judgments of water and ^ pa3Sed through that great 

tains of Aral at , a ’ , on-th first where it is near¬ 
baptism unto death, knee s upon clollds the smoke of 

est heaven, and ming es w . in . from the midst of the 

his sacrifice of thanksgiwn e . * 0 < ^ D e j t y to His ser- 

first judgment by fire, t l ® and the morbid fear of the 

vant is, “ Escape to the niountam , ^ ^ ^ in places of 

hills, which fills any huma complaining reply : 

luxury and sin, » lost some evil take me.” 

“ I cannot escape to ordinance, is a far more solemn 

The third mention m way ^ a ‘ nd gaw tll0 place afar off.” 

one : “ Abraham lifted P - , G f bitterness, chosen 

“ntolchUirfrom whence cometh mine help. 

*Vol. IH. Chap. xiv. §10. 
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And the fourth is the delivery of the law on Sinai. 

§ 4G. It seemed, then, to the monks, that the mountains 
were appointed by their Maker to be to man, refuges from Judg¬ 
ment, signs of Redemption, and altars of Sanctification and obe¬ 
dience ; and they saw them afterwards connected, iu the man- 
ncr the most touching and gracious, with the death, after his 
task had been accomplished, of the first anointed Priest ; the 
death, in like manner, of the first inspired Lawgiver ; and, last¬ 
ly, with the assumption of his office by the Eternal Priest, Law¬ 
giver, and Saviour. 

Observe the connection of these three events. Although the 
time of the deaths of Aaron and Moses was hastened by God’s 
displeasure, we have not, it seems to me, the slightest warrant 
for concluding that the manner of their deaths was intended to 
be grievous or dishonorable to them. Far from this : it can- 
not, I think, be doubted that in the denial of the permission to 
enter the Promised Land, the whole punishment of their sin 
was included ; and that as far as regarded the manner of their 
deaths, it must have been appointed for them by their Master in 
all tenderness and love ; and with full purpose of ennobling the 
close of their service upon the earth. It might have seemed to 
ns more honorable that both should have been permitted to die 
beneath the shadow of the Tabernacle, the congregation of Israel 
watching by their side ; and all whom they loved gathered 
together to receive the last message from tlie lips of the meek 
lawgiver, and the last blessing from the prayer of the anointed 
priest. But it was not thus they were permitted to die. Try 
to realize that going forth of Aaron from the midst of the con¬ 


gregation. lie. who had so often done sacrifice for their sin, 
going forth now to offer up his own spirit. lie who had stood, 
among them, between the dead and the living, and had seen the 
eyes of all that great multitude turned to him, that by his inter¬ 
cession their breath might yet be drawn a moment more, going 
forth now to meet the Angel of Death face to face, and deliver 
himself into his hand. Try if you cannot walk, in thought, 
with those two brothers, and the son. as they passed the outmost 
tents of Israel, and turned, while yet the dew lay round about the 
'•amp. towards the slopes of Mount llor; talking together for 
tin- last time, as step by step, they fdt the steeper rising of the 
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rocks, and hour after hour, beneath the ascending sun, the hori¬ 
zon grew broader as they climbed, and all the folded lulls of 
Idumea, one by one subdued, showed amidst their hollows in 
the haze of noon, the windings of that long desert journey now 
at last to close. But who shall enter into the thoughts of the 
High Priest, as his eye followed those paths of ancient pilgrim¬ 
age ; and, through the silence of the arid and endless lulls 
stretching even to the dim peak of Sinai, the whole history of 
those forty years was unfolded before him, and the mysteiy of 
his own ministries revealed to him ; and that other Holy of 
Holies, of which the mountain peaks were the altars, and the 
mountain clouds the veil, the firmament of his Father '.dwelt 
ing, opened to him still more brightly and infinitely as lie diew 
nearer his death ; until at last, on the shadeless summit,- om 
him on whom sin was to be laid no more-from h m on uho e 
heart the names of sinful nations were to press the.r g»ien hr 
no longer,-the brother and the son took breastplate and ephod, 

and left him to his rest. . , j 

8 47 There is indeed a secretness in this calm faith amt 

Wived, and had in it circumstances still more touching, . 
as regards the influence of the ext< q£ ^ ^ poo . 

Moses had not been a one. ^ ^ h(ld bliCn 

PlC ’ Vmrntinuilly Tbe mu.titudc had been laid upon him 
upon him continual y lia d been Ins meat, 

as if he had conceived them t ^ ^ ^ withdrawn His 

night and day, until he m ;<rht be slain, and 

favor from him, and he had prayed that he m 

thU —i "’the weary hands 

ST-“ "”4 SS&SZ -—Si 

might lean again upon the S p ^ ^ sh , mber . No t strange 

the shepherd s prayer fo the roughness of the 

*■> "<■ "2 v - 

'ZSZZA a >■■■ ** «>» “» —«* d “" 01 


* Numbers, xi. 12, 15. 
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the mountain herbage, and the broken shadows of the cliffs, in¬ 
dented far across the silence of uninhabited ravines ; scenes 
such as those among which, with none, as now, beside him but 
God, he had led his flocks so often ; and which he had left, how 
painfully ! taking upon him the appointed power, to make of 
the fenced city a wilderness, and to All the desert with songs of 
deliverance. It was not to embitter the last hours of his life 
that God restored to him, for a day, the beloved solitudes he 
had lost; and breathed the peace of the perpetual hills around 
him, and cast the world in which lie had labored and sinned far 
beneath his feet, in that mist of dying blue ; all sin, all wan¬ 
dering, soon to be forgotten for ever ; the Dead Sea—a type of 
God’s anger understood by him, of all men, most clearly, who 
had seen the earth open her mouth, and the sea his depth, to 
overwhelm the companies of those who contended with his Mas¬ 
ter—laid waveless beneath him ; and beyond it, the fair hills of 
Judah, and the soft plains and banks of Jordan, purple in the 
evening light as with the blood of redemption, and fading in 
their distant fulness into mysteries of promise and of love. 
There, with his unabated strength, his undimmed glance, lying 
down upon the utmost rocks, with angels waiting near to con¬ 
tend for the spoils of his spirit, he put off his earthly armor. 
We do deep reverence to his companion prophet, for whom the 
chariot of lire came dowu from heaven ; but was his death less 
noble, whom his Lord Himself buried in the vales of Moab, 
keeping, in the secrets of the eternal counsels, the knowledge of 
a sepulchre, from which he was to be called, in the fulness of 
time, to*talk with that Lord, upon Ilermon, of the death that 
lie should accomplish at Jerusalem ? 

And lastly, let us turn our thoughts for a few moments to 
the cause of the resurrection of these two prophets. We are all 
of us too much in the habit of passing it by, as a thing mystical 
and inconceivable, taking place in the life of Christ for some 
purpose not by us to be understood, or, at the best, merely as a 
manifestation of His divinity by brightness of heavenly light, 
and the ministering of the spirits of the dead, intended to 
strengthen the faith of His three chosen apostles. And in this, 
as in many other events recorded by the Evangelists, we lose 
half the meaning and evade the practical power upon ourselves, 
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by never accepting in its fulness the idea that our Lord was 
“ ncrfect man,” “ tempted in all things l.ke as we are Our 
preachers arc Uinually trying, in all manner of subtle ways, 
to explain the union of the Divinity with the Manhood, an ex¬ 
planation which certainly involves first their being able to 
describe the nature of Deity itself, or, in plain words, to com¬ 
prehend God. They never can explain, in any one paiticula , 
the union of the miures ; they only succeed^ -ahenmgJhe 
faith of their hearers as to the entireness of e hen The thing 

thov have to do is precisely the contrary of this—to insist upon 
they have to no I J thi nk of Christ enough as 

J Y tt. instinctive !,.« .1 on, mind. 

forced habit to miss oftie Hum ^ of othel . S) any 

thought of our Lord as 

human soul, a human will, and fficieucy of II is 

to the human feeling > t ^ foreto]d it to His disciples 

»“ HimS” ministry et life. Ue 

“ 1 ;!“ imayyrrttli «HW. W * - 

alone. that the Mount of Transfiguration was the 

The tradition !s, that the ueither a high mountain, nor 
summit of Tabor ; u * *< apart being in those years 

was it in any sense a mo ^ th<j imme diately preceding 

both inhabited and fortified. Philippi. There is no 

ministries of Christ had ee ‘ gix d that intervened 

mention of travel southwar disci p, CS; a nd the going up 

into the UHl.Whaf oTheThill could it be than the southward 
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slope of that goodly mountain, Hermon, which is indeed the 
centre of all the Promised Land, from the entering in of 
Ilamath unto the river of Egypt ; the mount of fruitfulness, 
from which the springs of Jordan descended to the valleys of 
Israel. Along its mighty forest avenues, until the grass grew 
fair with the mountain lilies, His feet dashed in the dew of Her¬ 
mon, He must have gone to pray His first recorded prayer about 
death ; and from the steep of it, before He knelt, could see to 
the south all the dwelling-place of the people that had sat in 
darkness, and seen the great light, the land of Zabulon and of 
Naphtali, Galilee of the nations ;—could sec, even with His 
human sight, the gleam of that lake by Capernaum and Chora- 
zin, and many a place loved by Him, and vainly ministered to, 
whose house was now left unto them desolate ; and, chief of all, 
far in the utmost blue, the hills above Nazareth, sloping down 
to 11 is old home : hills on which yet the stones lay loose, that 
had been taken up to cast at Him, when He left them for ever. 

§ 49. “ And as he prayed, two men stood by him.” Among 
the many ways in which we miss the help and hold of Scripture, 
none is more subtle than our habit of supposing that, even as 
man, Christ was free from the Fear of Death. How could He 
then have been tempted as we are? since among all the trials of 
the earth, none spring from the dust more terrible than that 
Fear. It had to be borne by Him, indeed, in a unity, which we 
can never comprehend, with the foreknowledge of victory,—as 
His sorrow for Lazarus, with the consciousness of the power to 
restore him ; but it had to be borne, and that in its full earthly 
terror ; and the presence of it is surely marked for us enough by 
the rising of those two at Ilis side. When, in the desert, He 
was girding Himself for the work of life, angels of life came and 
ministered unto Him ; now, in the fair world, when He is gird¬ 
ing Himself for the work of death, the ministrants come to Him* 
from the grave. 


Hut from the grave conquered. One, from that tomb under 
Abarim, which Ilis own hand had sealed so long ago ; the other 
frmn the rest into which he had entered, without seeing corrup¬ 
tion There stood by Him Moses and Elias, and spake of His 
decease. 


I lien, "hen the prayer is ended, the task accepted, fiist, 
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since the star paused over Him at Bethlehem, the full glory 
falls upon Him from heaven, and the testimony is borne to his 

everlasting Sonship and power. “Hear ye him.” 

If, in their remembrance of these things, and in their 
endeavor to follow in the footsteps of their Master, religious 
men of bv-gone days, closing themselves in the lull solitudes 
forgot sometimes, and sometimes feared, the duties they owed 
to the active world, we may perhaps pardon them more easily 
than we ought to pardon ourselves, if we neither seek any influ¬ 
ence for good nor submit to it unsought, m scenes to which 
thus all the men whose writings we receive as inspired, together 
with their Lord, retired whenever they had any task or trial a d 
upon them needing more than their usual strength of: sp. t. 
N or perhaps, should we have unprofitably entered into 
mind of the earlier ages, if among our other though s, as we 
watch the chains of the snowy mountains rise oni the horuon 
we should sometimes admit the memory of the hourMn which 
their Creator, among their solitudes, entered on Ills 
the salvation of our race ; and indulge the dream, that as the 

fhp Gar th are the appointed memorials of that Li e ht of 
Mercy ^that'fell, snow-like, on the Mount of Transfiguration. 
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I. Modern Grotesque. 

The reader may perhaps be somewhat confused by the differ- 
ent tone with which, in various passages of these volumes, I have 
spoken of the dignity of Expression. He must remember that 
there are three distinct schools of expression, and that it is im¬ 
possible, on every occasion when the term is used, to repeat the 
definition of the three, and distinguish the selioo spoken of. 

There is, first, the Great Expressional School, consisting of 
the sincerely thoughtful and affectionate painters of early tunes, 
masters of their art, as far as it was known in their days. Oi- 
ca<mn, John Bellini, Perugmo, and Angelico, aie its leal g 
masters. All the men who compose it are. without exception, 
colorists. The modern Pre-Raphaelites belong to it. 

Secondly, the Pseudo-Expressional School, wholly of modern 
development, consisting of men who have never mastered their 
art and are probably incapable of mastering it, but « ho hope to 
^"sentiment for good painting. It is emmentlv charac¬ 
terized by its contempt of color, and may be most definitely 

distinguished as the School of Clay. 

Thirdly the Grotesque Expressional School, consisting o 
i i’ vi n <r peculiar powers of observation for the stronger 

1S * P -\L its powers of observation with wit or malice, pro- 
“U wild, gay, or satirical grotesque in early sculpture, and 
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Grotesque Ideal ; partly because I did not wish to disturb the 
reader’s mind in our examination of the great imaginative gro¬ 
tesque, and also because I did not feel able to give a distinct ac¬ 
count of this branch, having never thoroughly considered the 
powers of eye and hand involved in its finer examples. But 
assuredly men of strong intellect and line sense are found among 
the caricaturists, and it is to them that I allude in saving that 
the most subtle expression is often attained by “ slight studies 
while it is of the pseudo-expressionalist, or “ high art” school 
that I am speaking, when I say that expression may “ some¬ 
times be elaborated by the toil of the dull in neither case 
meaning to depreciate the work, wholly different in every way, 
of the great exprcssional schools. 

I regret that I have not been able, as yet, to examine with 
care the powers of mind involved in modern caricature. They 
are, however, always partial and imperfect ; for the very habit 
of looking for the leading lines by the smallest possible number 
of which the expression may be attained, warps the power of 
general attention, and blunts the perception of the delicacies of 
the entire form and color. Not that caricature, or exaggeration 
of points of character, may not be occasionally indulged in by 
the greatest men—as constantly by Leonardo ; but then it will 
be found that the caricature consists, not in imperfect or vio¬ 
lent drawing , but in delicate and perfect drawing of strange 
and exaggerated forms quaintly combined : and even thus, I be¬ 
lieve, the habit of looking for such conditions will be found in¬ 
jurious ; I strongly suspect its operation on Leonardo to have 
been the increase of his non-natural tendencies in his higher 
works. A certain acknowledgment of the ludicrous element is 
admitted in corners of the pictures of Veronese—in dwarfs or 
monkeys ; but it is never caricatured or exaggerated. Tintorct 
and Titian hardly admit the element at all. They admit the 
noble grotesque to the full, in all its quaintness, brilliancy, and 

awe ; but never any form of it depending on exaggeration, par¬ 
tiality, or fallacy.* 

I believe, therefore, whatever wit, delicate appreciation of 
oidinaiv character, or other intellectual power may belong to 
the modern masters of caricature, their method of study for ever 

* Compare Stones of Venice, vol. iii. chap. iii. § 74. 
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incapacitates them from passing beyond a certain point, and 
either reaching any of the perfect forms of art themselves, or 
understanding them in others. Generally speaking, then- 
power is limited to the use of the pen or pencil—they cannot 
touch color without discomfiture ; and even those whose work is 
of higher aim, and wrought habitually in color, are prevented 
•by their pursuit of piquant expression from understanding 
noble expression. Leslie furnishes several curious examples of 
this defect of perception in his late work on Arttalking, for 

instance, of the “ insipid faces of Francia,” 

On the other hand, all the real masters of caricature dcsene 

honor in this respect, that their gift is peculiarly thoir ow,-i, 
nate and incommunicable. No teaching, no hard stud), 11 
ever enable other people to equal, in their several ways, 
works of Leech or Cruikshank ; whereas, the power of puie 
drawing is communicable, within certain limits, to ctcry one 
w ™ good sight and industry. I do not, indeed, know how 
far by devoting the attention to points of character, caricaturist 
skill may be laboriously attained ; but certainly the power is, m 

the masters of the school, innate from their c »ldhood 

Farther It is evident that many subjects of thought may 

be dealt with by this kind of art which are inapproachable by 

anv other and 7 that its influence over the popular mmd must 

always be great; hence it may often happen that men of strong 
always bo gie , lbems clves in tins way (and con- 

r P ° rr eh expression a matter of earnest study), than 
turn to ry less influential, though more dignified, or even 

human sympathy, afc UlR present day owe more thor- 

grotesque, to wine branc l, G f art whatsoever, 

ough moral teach in than y manifestation, in 

In poetry, the temper s seen n 1 , both vario us 

the works of Thomas °“ l ’ "‘ ’ j tbeir least thought of; 

Z George Cruikshank, and 

d , f rviiiksliink have the most sterling value 

* Taken all in all. the works of Cru.kshank na 

of any belonging to this class, produced in Englan. . 
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many of the illustrations of our popular journals. On the 
whole, the most impressive examples of it, in poetry and in art, 
which I remember, are the Song of the Shirt, and the woodcuts 
of Alfred Rethel, before spoken of. A correspondent, though 
coarser work appeared some little time back in Punch, namely, 
the “ General Fevrier turned Traitor.” 

The reception of the woodcut last named was in several 
respects a curious test of modern feeling. For the sake of the 
general reader, it may be well to state the occasion and charac¬ 
ter of it. It will be remembered by all that early in the winter 
of 1854-5, so fatal by its inclemency, and by our own improvi¬ 
dence, to our army in the Crimea, the late Emperor of Russia 
said, or was reported to have said, that “ his best commanders, 
General January and General February, were not yet come." 
The word, if ever spoken, was at once base, cruel, and blas¬ 
phemous ; base, in precisely reversing the temper of all true sol¬ 
diers, so nobly instanced by the son of Saladin, when he sent, at 
the very instant of the discomfiture of his own army, two horses 
to Occur do Lion, whose horse had been killed under him in the 
niche ; cruel, inasmuch as he ought not to have exulted in the 
thought of the death, by slow suffering, of brave men ; blas¬ 
phemous, inasmuch as it contained an appeal to Heaven of 


which he knew the hypocrisy, lie himself died in February; 
and the woodcut of which I speak represented a skeleton in sol¬ 
dier's armor, entering his chamber, the driven sleet white on its 
cloak and crest ; laying its hand on his heart as he lay dead. 

There were some points to be regretted in the execution of 
the design, hut the thought was a grand one ; the memory of 
the word spoken, and of its answer, could hardly in any more 
impressive way have been recorded for the people ; and I believe 
that to all persons accustomed to the earnest forms of art, it 
contained a profound and touching lesson. The notable thing 
was, however, that it offended all persons not in earnest, and 


was loudly cried out against by the polite formalism of society. 
1 his fate is, I believe, the almost inevitable one of thoroughly 
genuine work, in these days, whether poetry or painting ; but 
what added to the singularity in this case was that coarse lieart- 


- ’-ess was even 
Tnu.s, Blackwood’s 


more offended than polite heartlessness. 
Magazine,—which from the time that, with 
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grace, judgment, and tenderness peculiarly its own, it bid the 
dying Keats “back to his gallipots,”* to that in which it 
partly arrested the last efforts, and shortened the life of Turner, 
had with an infallible instinct for the wrong, given what pain it 
could, and withered what strength it could, in every great 
mind that was in anywise within its reach ; and had made 
itself, to the utmost of its power, frost and disease of the 
heart to the most noble spirits of England,—took upon itself 
to be generously offended at this triumphing over the death 
of England’s enemy, because, “ by proving that he is obliged 
to undergo the common lot of all, his brotherhood is at 
once reasserted.” f He was not, then, a brother while he was 
alive? or is our brother’s blood in general not to be acknowl¬ 
edged by us till it rushes up against us from the ground ? I know 
that this is a common creed, whether a peculiarly wise or Chris¬ 
tian one may be doubted. It may not, indeed, be well to tri¬ 
umph over the dead, but perhaps it is less well that the world so 
often tries to triumph over the living. And as for exultation 


* “ The notice in Blackwood is still more scurrilous ; the circumstance 
of Keats liaviu- been brought up a surgeon is the staple of the jokes of lie 
piece He is told ‘ it is a better and wiser thing to be a starved apothci. y 
fhan a starved poet/ ''-VOn*' Life of Keats, vol. i. p. 200. and compare 
on 193 194 It mnv perhaps be said that I attach too much importance to 
fhe evil of base criticism ; but those who think so have never nghtly under- 
stood its scope nor the reach of that stern saying of Johnson s(Idlcr, No 3 
a i on 1 ■ “little does he (who assumes the character of a critic) 

understand. An ^ & ^ woful or WO nderful matter of thought 
ever, there is n , J ^ worlt p s affairs there is no design so great 
than the power of ft f • . f orWar( j a few inches, 

or good but it will take ^ CDty ^. cvil so great or so terrible but that, 

and a single fool can stop ^n means to avert it. a single foe! 

after a multitude o c famine, and the sword, arc given into the 

will bring it down. I tst , e . t . aud if hc W erc fairly 

fool's bond as the „. el , of it should bo sackcloth and sable : 

on bis cap. passing balis ; his badge, a bear robbed of her whelps ; 

and bis bauble, a sexton's spade emperor's deatli till he 

^ rs - - - 

teenth century 
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over a fallen foe (though there was none in the mind of the man 
who drew that monarch dead), it may he remembered that there 
have been worthy persons, before now, guilty of this great wick¬ 
edness,—nav, who have even fitted the words of their exultation 
to timbrels, and gone forth to sing them in dances. There have 
even been those—women, too,—who could make a mock at the 
agony of a mother weeping over her lost son, when that son had 
been the enemy of their country ; and their mock has been pre¬ 
served, as worthy to be read by human eves. “ The mother of 
Sisera looked out at a window. ‘ Hath he not sped ? ’ ” I do 
not say this was right, still less that it was wrong ; hut only 
that it would be well for us if we could quit our habit of think¬ 
ing that what we say of the dead is of more weight than what 
we say of the living. The dead either know nothing, or know 
enough to despise both us and our insults, or adulation. 

Well, but,” it is answered, “ there will always be this weak¬ 
ness in our human nature ; we shall for ever, in spite of reason, 
take pleasure in doing funereal honor to the corpse, and writing 
sac red ness to memory upon marble.” Then, if you are to do 
this,—if you arc to put olf your kindness until death,—why not, 
in God’s name, put olf also your enmity? and if you choose to 
write vour lingering affections upon stones, wreak also your de¬ 
layed anger upon day. This would be just, and, in the last 
case, little as you think it, generous. The true baseness is in 
the bitter reverse—the strange iniquity of our folly. Is a man 
to be praised, honored, pleaded for? It might do harm to 
praise or plead for him while lie lived. Wait till he is dead. 
Is he to be maligned, dishonored, and discomforted? See that 
you do it ■while be is alive. It would be too ungenerous to 
slander him when lie could feel malice no more ; too contempti¬ 
ble to try to hurt him when be was past anguish. Make your- 
pelves busy, ye unjust, ye lying, ye hungry for pain ! Death is 
near This is your hour, ami the power of darkness. Wait, ye 

just, ye merciful, ye faithful in love 1 Wait hut for a little 

while, for this is not vour rest. 

% 

‘‘ hu \>" jt h still answered, “ is it not, indeed, ungener- 

q>*a!: .1 of the dead, since they cannot defend them. 


on 

solve ?*’ 

W1 


'-V : u l - 1 thc y ? If . vo, > speak ill of them falsely, it con- 
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eerns you, not them. Those lies of thine will “ hurt a man as 
thou art,” assuredly they will hurt thyself; but that clay r or 
the delivered soul of it, in no v. o. Ajacean shield, seven- 
folded, never stayed lance-thrust as that turf will, with daisies 
pied. What you say of those quiet ones is wholly and utterly 
the world’s affair and yours. The lie will, indeed, cost it* 
proper price and work its appointed work ; you may ruin living 
myriads by it,—you may stop the progress of centuries by it,— 
you may have to pay your own soul for it,—but as for ruffling 
one corner of the folded shroud by it, think it not. The dead 
have none to defend them ! Nay, they have two defenders, 
strong enough for the need—God, and the worm. 


II. Rock Cleavage. 

I am well aware how insufficient, and, in some measure, how 
disputable, the account given in the preceding chapters of the 
cleavages of the slaty crystallines must appear to geologists. 
But I had several reasons, good or bad as they may be, for treat¬ 
ing the subject in such a manner. The first was, that consider¬ 
ing the science of the artist as eminently the science of aspects 
(see Vol. III. Chap. xvii. § 43), I kept myself in all my investi¬ 
gations of natural objects as much as possible in the state of an 
uninformed spectator of the outside of things, receiving simply 
what impressions the external phenomena first induce. I'or the 
natural tendency of accurate science is to make the possessor of 
it look for, and eminently see, the things connected with his 
special pieces of knowledge ; and as all accurate science must be 
sternly limited, his sight of nature gets limited accordingly. I 
observed that all our young figure-painters were rendered to all 
intents and purposes, blind by their knowledge of anatomy 
They saw only certain muscles and bones, of which they had 
learned the positions by rote, but could not, on account of the 
very prominence in their minds of these bits of fragmentary 
knowledge, sec the real movement, color, rounding 01 any other 

subtle quality of the human form. And I was T l,tc sl ‘ rC ‘ u J 
I examined the mountain anatomy scientifically I sho f, 
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wrong, in like manner, touching the external aspects. There¬ 
fore in beginning the inquiries of which the results are given in 
the preceding pages, I closed all geological books, and set my¬ 
self, as far as I could, to see the Alps in a simple, thoughtless, 
and untheorizing manner ; but to see them, if it might be, thor¬ 
oughly. If I am wrong in any of the statements made after this 
kind of examination, the very fact of this error is an interesting 
one, as showing the kind of deception which the external as¬ 
pects of hills are calculated to induce in an unprejudiced ob¬ 
server ; but, whether wrong or right, I believe the results I have 
given are those which naturally would strike an artist, and 
ought to strike him, just as the apparently domical form of the 
sky, and radiation of the sun’s light, ought to be marked by him 
as pictorial phenomena, though the sky is not domical, and 
though the radiation of sunbeams is a perspective deception. 
There are, however, one or two points on which my opinions 
might seem more adverse to the usual positions of geologists than 
they really are, owing to my having left out many qualifying 
statements for fear of confusing the reader. These I must hero 
briefly touch upon. And, first, I know that I shall be ques¬ 
tioned for not having sufficiently dwelt upon slaty cleavages 
running transversely across series of beds, and for generally 
speaking as if the slaty crystalline rocks were merely dried beds 
of micaceous sand, in which the flakes of mica naturally lay 
parallel with the beds, or only at such an angle to them as is 
constantly assumed by particles of drift. Now the reason of 


fhis is simply that my own mountain experience has led me 
always among rocks which induced such an impression ; that, 
in general, artists seeking for the noblest hill scenery, will also 
get among such rocks, and that therefore I judged it best to ex¬ 
plain their structure completely, merely alluding (in Chap. x. 
§ to 1,10 curious results of cross cleavage among the softer 
slates, and leaving the reader to pursue the inquiry, if he cared 
to do so ; although, in reality, it matters very little to the artist 
whether the slaty cleavage be across the beds or not, for to him 
the cleavage itself is always the important matter, and the strat- 
1 heat.on, if contrary to it, is usually so obscure as to be natu¬ 
rally. and therefore properly, lost sight of. And touching tho 

disputed question whether the micaceous arrangements of met- 
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amorphic rocks are the results of subsequent crystallization, or 
of aqueous deposition, I had no special call to speak : the whole 
subject appeared to me only more mysterious the more I exam¬ 
ined it; but my own impressions were always strongly for the 
aqueous deposition ; nor in such cases as that of the beds of the 
Matterhorn (drawn in Plate 39), respecting which, somewhat 
exceptionally, I have allowed myself to theorize a little, does the 

matter appear to me disputable. 

And I was confirmed in this feeling by De Saussure ; the 
only writer whose help I did not refuse in the course of these 
inquiries. His I received for this reason,—all other geological 
writers whose works I had examined were engaged in the main¬ 
tenance of some theory or other, and always gathering materials 
to support it. But I found Saussure had gone to the Alps as I 
desired to go myself, only to look at them, and describe them as 
they were, loving them heartily—loving them, the positive Alps, 
more than himself, or than science, or than any theories of sci¬ 
ence ; and I found his descriptions, therefore, clear, and trust¬ 
worthy ; and that when I had not visited any place myself, 
Saussure’s report upon it might always be received without 


question. , „ ... 

. Not but that Saussure himself has a pet theory, like other 

human beings ; only it is quite subordinate to bis love of the 

Alps He is a steady advocate of the aqueous crystallization of 

rocks, and never loses a fair opportunity of a blow at the Hut- 

tonians; but his opportunities are always fair, his description 

of what he sees is wholly impartial ; it is only when he gets 

home and arranges his papers that he puts m the ■ > aque- 

onslv inclined paragraphs, and never a paragraph without just 

S hc may, M* overlook the ^ J 

side • but in the Alps the igneous alteration of the rocks and 
he £ f their upheaval, seem to me subjects of intense 
the moaes and as 6UC h Saussure always treats 

them” the evidence for’the original deposition by water of the 
slaty crystallines appears to him, as it does to me, often pet- 

feC ^ow! S SauLre>s universal principle was exactly the one on 

..-it i vp founded my account of the slaty ci)stalline* . 

‘ • 'rvip rip no recarder com me des couches, 

“ Fidele a moil principle, de lie regaiuci 
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dans les montagnes schisteuscs, que les divisions paralleles aux 
feuillets des schistes dont dies sont composees.”— Voyages , 
§ 1747. I know that this is an arbitrary, and in some cases an 
assuredly false, principle ; but the assumption of it by De Satis- 
sure proves all that I want to prove,—namely, that the beds of 
the slaty crystallines are in the Alps in .so large a plurality of in¬ 
stances correspondent in direction to their folia, as to induce 
even a cautious reasoner to assume such correspondence to be 
universal. 

The next point, however, on which I shall be opposed, is one 
on which 1 speak with far less confidence, for in this Saussure 
himself is against me,—namely, the parallelism of the beds 
sloping under the Mont Blanc. Saussure states twice, §§ 050, 
077, that they are arranged in the form of a fan. I can only 
repeat that every measurement and every drawing I made in 
Chamouni led me to the conclusions stated in the text, and so I 
leave the subject to better investigators ; this one fact being in¬ 
disputable, and the only one on which for my purpose it is 
necessary to insist, that, whether in Chamouni the beds be radi¬ 
ant or not, to an artist’s eye they are usually parallel ; and 
throughout the Alps no phenomenon is more constant than the 
rounding of surfaces across the extremities of beds sloping out¬ 


wards, as seen in my 
in the most majestic 


plates 37, 40, and 48, and this especially 
mountain masses. Compare De Saussure 


of the (iriinsel, S 1712 : “ Toujours ll est bicn remarquable que 
ces feuillets, verticaux an sommet, s'inclinent ensuite, comme a 


Chamouni, centre le dehors de la montagne and again of the 
granite at (Juttannen, § 1G79 : “ Ces couches lie sont pas tout-a- 
fait verti calcs; dies s'appuyent un pen centre le Nord-Est, on, 
comme a Chamouni, centre le dehors de la montagne.” Again, 
of the “ quart/, micace” of Zumloeh, § 1723 : “ Ces rochers sont 
on combes a pen pres verticales, dont les plans courent du 
Nord Lst an Siul-Ouest. on s’appuyant, suivant Vusage, contre 
l'exterieur de la montagne, on contre la valloe.” Again, on the 

• the Cries, ij 1,38 : Le rocher presente des couches 
d’un schi-te micace rave comme lino otoffe ; comme de 1*autre 
chte ils surplombent vers le dehors de la montagne.” Without 
rofoiiing toother passages I think Saussure’s simple words, 

* ivant 1 usage,” are enough to justify my statement in 
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Chap. XIV. § 3 ; only the reader must of course always remem¬ 
ber that every conceivable position of beds takes place in the 
Alps, and all I mean to assert generally is, that where the 
masses are most enormous and impressive, and formed of slaty 
crystalline rocks, there the run of the beds up, as it were, from 
within the mountain to its surface, will, in all probability, be¬ 
come a notable feature in the scene as regarded by an artist. 
One somewhat unusual form assumed by horizontal beds of slaty 
crystallines, or of granite, is described by Saussurc with unusual 
admiration ; and the passage is worth extracting, as bearing on 
the terraced ideal of rocks in the middle ages. The scene is in 


the Val Formazza. 

“ Independamment de l’interet quo ces couches presentent 
au gdologiste sous un nomhrc de rapports qu’il seroit trop long 
et peut-etre inutile de dctaillcr, dies presentent meme pour le 
peintre, un supcrbe tableau. Je n’ai jamais vu de plus beaux 
rochers et distributes en plus grandes masses ; ici, blancs ; la, 
noircis par les lichens ; la, pcints de ces belles couleurs varies, 
quo nous admirions au Grimsel, et entremets d'arbres, dont les 
uns couronnent le faitc de la montagne, et d’autres sont megale- 
ment jetes sur les cornichcs qui en separent les couches. \ ers 
le bas de la montagne l’oeil se repose sur de beaux vergers, dans 
des prairies dont le terrein est inegal et varid, et sur de magni- 
fiques chataigniers, dont les branches dtemlucs ombragent les 
rochers centre lesquels ils croissent. En general, ces gramts en 
couches horizontales redent ce pays charmant; car quo.qu U y 
ait, comme je l’ai dit, des couches qui ferment des saill.es, 
cependant elles sont pour l’ordmairc arrangdes en gradms, ou 
en grandes assises posdes en reculement les unes dcrnerc les 
autres, et les herds de ces gradins sont converts de la plus belle 
verdure, et d’arbres distribuds de la mamorc la plus pittoresque. 
On voitemme des montagnes tres-dlevdes, qui ont la forme de 
pain de sucre, et qui sont entourdes et couronndes jusqu a lour 
sommet de guirlandes d’arbres assis sur les intervals des 
couches, et qui formeut l’effet du monde le plus singuliei. 

F TSi 2L* > -* '» 

those qualifications which it is so difficult 

fusing the reader, to this appendix, was that of the usually 
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greater hardness of the tops of mountains as compared with 
their flanks. My own experience among the Alps lias furnished 
me with few exceptions to this law ; but there is a very interest¬ 
ing one, according to Saussure, in the range of the Furca del 
Bosco. (Voyages, § 1779.) 

Lastly, at page ISO of this volume, I have alluded to the 
various cleavages of the aiguilles, out of which one only has beeu 
explained and illustrated. I had not intended to treat the sub¬ 
ject so partially ; and had actually prepared a long chapter, ex¬ 
plaining the relations of five different and important systems of 
cleavage in the Chamouni aiguilles. When it was written, how¬ 
ever, I found it looked so repulsive to readers in general, and 
proved so little that was of interest even to readers in particu¬ 
lar, that I cancelled it, leaving only the account of what I 
might, perhaps, not unjustifiably (from the first representation 
of it in the Liber Studiorum) call Turner’s cleavage. The fol¬ 
lowing passage, which was the introduction to the chapter, may 
serve to show that I have not ignored the others, though I 
found, after long examination, that Turner’s was the principal 
one :— 

“ One of the principal distinctions between these crystalline 
masses and stratified rocks, with respect to their outwardly ap¬ 
parent structure, is the subtle complexity and number of ranks 
in their crystalline cleavages. The stratified masses have always 
a simple intelligible organization; their beds lie in one direc¬ 
tion, and certain fissures and fractures of those beds lie in other 
clearly ascertainable directions ; seldom more than two or three 
distinct directions of these fractures being admitted. But if 
the traveller will set himself deliberately to watch the shadows 
on the aiguilles of Chamouni as the sun moves round them, he 
will find that nearly every quarter of an hour a new sd of cleav¬ 
ages becomes visible, not confused and orderless, but a series of 
lines inclining in some one definite direction, and that so posi¬ 
tively. that if he had only seen the aiguille at that moment, he 
wonM assuredly have supposed its internal structure to be alto¬ 
gether regulated by the lines of bed or cleavage then in sight. 
Let him, however, wait for another quarter of an hour, and he 
will see those lines fade entirely away as the sun rounds them ; 
and another set, perhaps quite adverse to them and assuredly 
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tying in another direction, will as gradually become risible, to 
die away in their turn, and be succeeded by a third scheme of 
structure. 

“ These * dissolving views ’ of the geology of the aiguilles 
have often thrown me into despair of ever being able to give any 
account of tlieir formation ; but just in proportion as I became 
aware of the infinite complexity of their framework, the one 
great fact rose into more prominent and wonderful relief, that 
through this inextricable complexity there was always mani¬ 
fested 0 some authoritative principle. It mattered not at what 
hour of the day the aiguilles were examined, at that hour they 
had a system of structure belonging to the moment. No con¬ 
fusion nor anarchy ever appeared amidst their strength, but an 
ineffable order, only the more perfect because incomprehensible. 
They differed from lower mountains, not merely in being more 

compact, but in being more disciplined. 

“ For, observe, the lines which cause these far-away effects 

of shadow, are not, as often in less noble rocks, caused by real 
cracks through the body of the mountain ; for, were this so, it 
would follow, from what has just been stated, that these 
aiguilles were cracked through and through in every direction, 
and therefore actually weaker, instead of stronger, than other 
rocks. But the appearance of fracture is entirely external, ami 
the sympathy or parallelism of the lines indicates, not an actual 
splitting through the rock, but a mere disposition in he rock to 
split harmoniously when it is compelled to do so. Urns, m 
shell-like fractures on the flank of the Aiguille Blaiticie, th, 
oek not actually divided, as it appears to be, into successive 
hollow plates. Go' up close to the inner angle be ween one bed 
of rock and the next, and the whole mass will be found as 

firmly united as a piece of glass. There is.“"the hi-tded 
between the beds,-no, not so much as v,oM 
a penknife to enter for a quarter of an inch , 

* The following extract from my di ‘ 1 ^ 
which I remember any appearance of a spring, o 

inner fissures, in the aiguilles. reached the base of Blai- 

“20th August. Ascended the monunc: H 1■ d c(]gy . covcrc d 

litre ; the upper part of die monunc exci sleet, com 

with fresh snow ; the rocks were wreathed m mist, 
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tie disposition to symmetry of fracture in the heart of the solid 
rock, that the next thunderbolt which strikes on that edge of it 
will rend away a shell-shaped fragment or series of fragments ; 
and will either break it so as to continue the line of one of the 
existing sides, or in some other line parallel to that. And yet 
this resolvedness to break into shell-shaped fragments running 
north and south is only characteristic of the rock at this spot, 
and at certain other spots where similar circumstances have 
brought out this peculiar humor. Forty yards farther on it will 
be equally determined to break in another direction, and noth¬ 
ing will persuade it to the contrary. Forty yards farther it will 
change its mind again, and face its beds round to another quar¬ 
ter of the compass ; and yet all these alternating caprices are 
each parts of one mighty continuous caprice, which is only 
masked for a time, as threads of one color are in a patterned 
stutl by threads of another ; and thus from a distance, precisely 
the same cleavage is seen repeated again and again in different 
places, forming a systematic structure ; while other groups of 
cleavages will become visible in their turn, either as we change 
our place of observation, or as the sunlight changes the direc¬ 
tion of its fall.” 


One part of these rocks, I think, no geologist interested in 
this subject should pass without examination ; viz., the little 
spur of lilaitiere drawn in Plate 29, Fig. 3. It is seen, as there 
shown, from the moraine of the Charmoz glacier, its summit 

-10° w. ; and its cleavage bed leaning to the left or 


bearing s. 


— 

s. i:., against the aiguille Blaitiere. If, however, we go down to 
the extremity of the rocks themselves, on the right, we shall 


post'd of small grains of kneaded snow, kept beating in my face ; it was 
hitter cold too, though the thermometer was at 4:1°, but the wind was like 
that of an English December thaw. I got to the base of the aiguille, how. 
ever, one of the most grand and sweeping bits of granite I have ever *seen ; 
a small gurgling streamlet, craping from a fissure not wide enough to let 
:n my band, made a strange li.diow ringing in the compact rock, and canto 
welling out over its ledges with the sound, and successive wave of water 
out of a narrow-necked bottle, covering the rock with ice (which must have 
been frozen there last night) two inches thick. I levelled the Breven top, 
and found it a little beneath me ; the Charmoz glacier on the left, sank 
from the moraine in broken fragments of neve, and swept back under the 
dark walls <•’. the Charmoz. lost in cloud ” 
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find that all those thick beams of rock arc actually sawn into 
vertical timbers by other cleavage, sometimes so fine as to look 
almost slaty, directed straight s.E., against the aiguille, as if, 
continued, it would saw it through and through ; finally, cross 
the spur and go down to the glacier below, between it and the 
Aiguille du Plan, and the bottom of the spur will be found pre¬ 
senting the most splendid mossy surfaces, through which the 
true gneissitic cleavage is faintly traceable, dipping at right 
atiglcs to the beds in Fig. 3, or under the Aiguille Blaitidre, thus 

concurring with the beds of La Cote. 

I forgot to note that the view of this Aiguille Blaitiere, given 
in Plate 39, was taken from the station marked q in the refer¬ 
ence figure, p. 1C3 ; and the sketch of the Aiguille du Plan a I 
p. 187, from the station marked ;* in the same figure, a highly 
interesting point of observation in many respects ; while the 
course of transition from the protoginc into gneiss presents 
more remarkable phenomena on the descents from that point r 
to the Tapia, t, than at any other easily accessible spot. 

Various interesting descriptions of granite cleavage w i >c 
found in De Saussure, chiefly in his accounts of the Cnmscl and 
St. Gothard. The following summary of his observations on 
their positions of beds (1774), may serve to show the reader how 
long I should have detained him if I had endeavored to give a 
description of all the attendant phenomena “ II OBt nussi bion 
curieux de voir ces gneiss, et ces granite veines, en couches ver- 
tioales a G.ittannen ; mdlangdea d’horizontales et de vertica es 
an Lauteraar ; toutes verticals an Grimsel ot au Gries , tontes 
horizon tales dans le Val Formazza, et enfin pour la tro.siemo 
fois yerticales a la sortie des Alpcs a l’entrce du Lao Majeur. 


HI. Logical Education. 

Tv the Preface to the third volume I alluded to the convec¬ 
tion, daily gaining ground upon me of themed^ “h™ most 
rately logical education o our ™ m( fdern Eng . 

pitiable and practical^ connection between 

lish mind, its usual inability to grasp 
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any two ideas which have elements of opposition in them, as 
well as of connection, is perhaps the chief. It is shown with 
singular fatality in the vague efforts made by our divines to 
meet the objections raised by free-thinkers, bearing on the 
nature and origin of evil ; but there is hardly a sentence written 
on any matter requiring careful analysis, by writers who have 
not yet begun to perceive the influence of their own vanity (and 
there are too many such among divines), which will not involve 
some half-lamentable, half-ludicrous, logical flaw,—such flaws 
being the invariable consequence of a man’s straining to say 
anything in a learned instead of an intelligible manner. 

Take a sentence, for example, from J. A. James's “ Anxious 
Inquirer —“ It is a great principle that subjective religion, or 
in other words, religion in ns, is produced and sustained by fix¬ 
ing the mind on objective religion, or the facts and doctrines of 
the Word of God.” 

Cut entirely out the words I have put in italics, and the sen¬ 
tence has a meaning (though not by any means an important 
one). Hut by its verbosities it is extended into pure nonsense ; 
for “ facts” are neither “objective” nor “subjective”* relig¬ 
ion ; thev are not religion at. all. The belief of them, attended 
with certain feelings, is religion ; and it must always be religion 
“ in us,” for in whom else should it be (unless in angels ; 
which would not make it less “ subjective”). It is just as 
rational to call doctrines “ objective religion,” as to call en¬ 
treaties “ objective compassion ;” and the only real fact of any 
notability dedueible from the sentence is, that the writer desired 
earnestly to say something profound, and had nothing profound 
to saw 

To this same defect of intellect must, in charity, he attrib¬ 
uted many of the wretched cases of special pleading which we 
continually hear from the pulpit. In the year 1853, I heard, in 
Kdinburgh, a oCimon from a leading and excellent Presbyterian 
clergyman, on a subject generally grateful to Protestant audi¬ 
ences, namely the impropriety and wickedness of fasting. The 
preacher entirely denied that there was any authority for fasting 

get much more hold in the language, we 
shall soon have our philosophers refusing to call their dinner ‘ 4 d 
hut speaking of it always as their 44 objective appetite.” 


inner 
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In the New Testament; declared that there were manv feasts 
appointed, but no fasts ; insisted with great energy on the 
words “ forbidding to marry, and commanding to abstain from 
meats,” &c., as descriptive of Romanism, and never once, 
throughout a long sermon, ventured so much as a single syllable 
that might recall to his audience’s recollection the existence of 
such texts as Matthew iv. 2 and vi. 1G, or Mark ix. 20. I have 
heard many sermons from Roman Catholic priests, but I never 
yet heard, in the strongest holds of Romanism, any so mon¬ 
strous an instance of special pleading ; in fact, it never could 
have occurred in a sermon by any respectable Roman Catholic 
divine ; for the Romanists are trained to argument from their 
youth, and are always to some extent plausible. 

It is of course impossible to determine, in such cases, how 
far the preacher, having conscientiously made up his mind on 
the subject by foregoing thought, and honestly desiring to im¬ 
press his conclusion on his congregation, may think his object 
will be best, and even justifiably attained, by insisting on all 
that is in favor of his position, and trusting to the weak heads 
of his hearers not to find out the arguments for the contrary ; 
fearing that if he stated, in any proportionate measure, the con¬ 
siderations on the other side, lie might not be able, in the time 
allotted to him, to bring out his conclusion fairly. This, 
though I hold it an entirely false view, is nevertheless a compre¬ 
hensible and pardonable one, especially in a man familiar with 
the reasoning capacities of the public ; though those capacities 
themselves owe half their shortcomings to being so unworthily 
treated. But, on the whole, and looking broadly at the way the 
speakers and teachers of the nation set about their business, 
there is an almost fathomless failure in the results, owing to the 
general admission of special pleading as an art to be taught to 
youth. The main thing which we ought to teach our youth is 
to se$ something,-all that the eyes which God has given them 
are capable of seeing. The sum of what we do teach them is to 
say something. As far as I have experience of instruction, no 
man ever dreams of teaching a boy to get to the root of a mat¬ 
ter ; to think it out; to get quit of passion and desire in the 
process of thinking ; or to fear no face of man m plainly assei - 
ing the ascertained result. But to say anything m a glib and 
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graceful manner,—to give an epigrammatic turn to nothing,— 
to quench the dim perceptions of a feeble adversary, and parry 
cunningly the home thrusts of a strong one,—to invent blank¬ 
nesses in speech for breathing time, and slipperinesses in speech 
for hiding time,—to polish malice to the deadliest edge, shape 
profession to the seemliest shadow, and mask self-interest under 
the fairest pretext,—all these skills we teach definitely, as the 
main ai ts of business and life. There is a strange significance in 
the admission of Aristotle’s lthetoric at our universities as a class- 
book. ('heating at cards is a base profession enough, but truly 
if would be wiser to print a code of gambler’s legerdemain, and 
give that for a class-book, than to make the legerdemain of 
human speech, and the clever shuffling of the black spots in the 
human heart, the first study of our politic youth. Again, the 
Ethics of Aristotle, though containing some shrewd talk, inter¬ 
esting for an old reader, are yet so absurdly illogical and sophis¬ 
tical, that if a young man has once read them with anv faith, it 
must take years before he recovers from the induced confusions 


of thought and false habits of argument. If there were the 
slightest dexterity or ingenuity in maintaining the false theory, 
there might be some excuse for retaining the Ethics as a school¬ 
book, provided only the tutor were careful to point out, on first 
opening it, that the Christian virtues,—namely, to love with all 
the heart, soul, and strength ; to tight, not as one that beateth 
the air ; and to do with might whatsoever the hand findeth to 
do,—could not in anywise be defined as “ habits of choice in 


moderation.” Hut the Aristotelian quibbles arc so shallow, 
that I look upon the retention of the hook as a confession by 
our universities that they consider practice in shallow quibbling 
one of the essential disciplines of youth. Take, for instance. 


the distinction made between ” Envy” and “ Hejoicingat Evil” 
(ifitioro; and tnixaiifttncnda), in the second book of t he Ethics, 
vi/., that envy is grieved when any one meets with good-for¬ 
tune ; but the rejoicer at evil so far misses of grieving, as even 
to rejoice” (the distinction between the rjood and evil, as sub¬ 
jects of the ‘‘motion, being thus omitted, and merely the verbal 
opposition of grief and joy caught at); and conceive the result, 

in ll,, ‘ mm,ls of most youths, of being forced to take tricks of 
words such as this (and there are too many of them in even the 
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best Greek writers) for subjects of daily study and admiration ; 
the theory of the Ethics being, besides, so hopelessly untenable, 
that even quibbling will not always face it out,—nay, will not 
help it in exactly the first and most important example of virtue 
which Aristotle has to give, and the very one which we might 
have thought his theory would have fitted most neatly ; for 
defining 4 * temperance” as a mean, and intemperance as one 
relative extreme, not being able to find an opposite extreme, he 
escapes with the apology that the kind of person who sins in 
the other extreme “ has no precise name ; because, on the 
whole, he does not exist!” 

I know well the common censure by which objections to 
such futilities of so-called education are met, by the men who 
have been ruined by them,—the common plea that anything 
docs to “ exercise the mind upon.” It is an utterly false one. 
The human soul, in youth, is not a machine of which you can 
polish the cogs with any kelp or brickdust near at hand ; and, 
having got it into working order, and good, empty, and oiled 
serviceableness, start your immortal locomotive at twenty-five 
years old or thirty, express from the Strait Gate, on the Narrow 
Road. The whole period of youth is one essentially of forma¬ 
tion, edification, instruction, I use the words with their weight 
in them ; intaking of stores, establishment in vital habits, 
hopes and faiths. There is not an hour of it but is trembling 
with destinies,—not a moment of which, once past, the ap¬ 
pointed work can ever be done again, or the neglected blow 
struck on the cold iron. Take your vase of Venice glass out of 
the furnace, and strew chaff over it in its transparent heat, and 
recover that to its clearness and rubied glory when the north 
wind has blown upon it; but do not think to strew chaff over 
the child fresh from God’s presence, and to bring the heavenly 
colors back to him—at least in this world. 


END OF THE FOURTH VOLUME. 




